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Selling Homes Complete Instead of Raw Materials 


The greatest home building program in the history of the United 
States has started. The problem of the retail lumberman is to de- 


termine how best he may take advantage of the boom and push it 
along. Broadly speaking, prospective home builders are not inter- 
ested in the units of cost of the materials that enter into the con- 
struction ; they want to know how much the home will cost complete. 


‘‘Our building company and our lumber company are run as 
separate and distinct organizations. We also maintain our own 
corps of architects. We feel that our success in both the lumber 
business and building business is due in a great measure to the at- 
tractive house designs that have been produced by our architects. 

‘‘We have found that the demand for these plans has been so 
great that we have been obliged to pub- 
lish two books; namely, ‘‘Modern Bun- 































A home complete is worth far more than 
the raw materials that go to build it. Per- 
haps this can best be illustrated by com- 
paring a home to a woman’s hat. The 
straw in a woman’s hat, as long as it re- 
mains straw, is not worth much money, 
but when it is woven into the hat it is 
worth a great deal of money. In other 
words, in building the hat the builder in- 
creases the market value just as the home 
builder does in building a home. 

‘‘The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,’’ and in substantiation of the pos- 
sibility of selling homes instead of build- 
ing material the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
takes pleasure in presenting the experience 
of the Aurelius-Swanson Co. (Ine.), Okla- 
homa City, Okla., as related by hh 
E. L. Aurelius. Mr. Aurelius said in part : 

‘‘One thing we wish to make plain is that our home building 
activities are not the outgrowth of our lumber yard—it is just the 
reverse. We have been in the home building business for the last 
ten years and about two years ago we thought it would be a good 
plan to open our own retail lumber yards, which we did. 

‘“This lumber yard has been successful beyond our fondest expec- 
tations. It might seem to an outsider that it would be difficult for 
us to sell lumber to other contractors. However, this is not the 
case; we are selling lumber, not only to other contractors, but to 
some of our competitors as well. 


galows’’ and ‘‘Modern Homes.’’ Our 
plans have been used -with a great deal 
of success in every State of the Union 
and many foreign countries. The writer 
has on his desk today orders for plans 
from Shanghai, China, Australia and 
Porto Rico. We mention this to give 
you an idea of how popular our designs 
have become in the last two or three 
years. 

‘‘At this time our building depart- 
ment has forty-two homes in course of 
construction and all except eight of 
these houses are sold. Our houses are of 
the very highest type of construction; 


WHICH OF THE ABOVE WOULD THE PROSPECTIVE HOME BUILDER DIG DEEPEST FOR? 


hardwood floors in every room, tile floors in baths ete. 
‘Many of our houses are sold on the instalment plan and still 
a great number of them are sold for cash. Our houses are distine- 
tive in appearance and the people of this city have become so 
familiar with our designs that they can pick out our houses prac- 
tically anywhere, even tho we may not have a sign on the property. 
‘‘It is generally conceded thruout this territory that we have 
had a great deal to do with revolutionizing home building in this 
part of the country. 
(Concluded on page 50C) 
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Where Your Trade 
Permits—Order 


STOCK SIZES 


The National Home Building Campaign 
is creating a big demand for doors and it 
will therefore be an advantage to order 
doors in carload lots. 





Weed Quality Doors 


are made of California White Pine—the wood that 
has no substitute. They make a “big hit’’ with par- 
ticular builders because they stay ‘‘put’’ when hung 
and possess beauty, quality and durability. 


If you are ordering Weed Quality Doors for the 
first time, let us help you select the best items to 
stock in of Doors, Windows, Screen Doors, Bevel 


Siding, Lath and Yard Stock. 


Write today for delivered prices and grading rules 





Manufacturers of 


Weed Quality 
Sash and Doors 








Weed Lumber Company 


WEED, CALIFORNIA 





Leading Jobbers 


everywhere sell 
Weed Quality 
Sash and Doors 
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Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 


Hardwood Specials 


We have several million feet of choice Hardwoods 
and a few items we are anxious to move. 


WRITE US FOR BARGAIN PRICES. 


Three cars 1” No. 2 Com. Basswood. 

Two cars |” No. 3 Com. Basswood. 

One car |” No. | Com. Basswood. 

One car 5/4 No. 3 Com. Basswood. 

One-half car 244” No. 3 Com. Basswood. 

Three cars 1” No. | Com. Birch. 

Two cars 1” No. 3 Com. Birch. 

Two cars 5/4 No. 2 Com. Birch. 

One car 214” No. | Com. Birch. 

One car |!” No. | Com. & Bet. White Hard Maple. 
One car 2” No. | Com. & Bet. White Hard Maple. 
Three cars 2” No. 2 Com. & Bet. Hard Maple. 
Three cars 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Hard Maple. 
Two cars 5/4 No. 2 Com. Hard Maple. 

Two cars 5/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 

Three cars 6/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 

Two cars 6/4 No. 3 Com. Beech. 


One car |” mill run Spruce. 


Tipler-Grossman 
Manufacturers ~ Lumber Co. 
Northern Hardwoods 


Gr een - Bay, 503 Bellin - Buchanan 


Building, 
WATCH THIS SPACE, 


Wisconsin 
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Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
Our Specialty 


Can always furnish for quick 
shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 


Mail or wire us your inquiries. 


The Westport Lumber Company 


>, 
Lumber NN Lath 
Sales Office: i 
1406 Northwestern Bank Building 


Mills: 
Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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Lumber Industry Faces a Tremendous 


Demand, Domestic and Foreign 


Perhaps never before in its history has the lum- 
ber industry faced a condition such as exists today, 
and it is small wonder that there is a feeling in the 
trade of tenseness, expectancy and withal a pre- 
vailing uncertainty. 

That the industry has before it a season of heavy 
demand at high prices seems absolutely certain. 
Every condition prevails that undoubtedly will 
make it so. 

That the greatest building boom in history is 
sweeping over the country is a tribute to the effi- 
ciency of advertising, for it is largely the result 
of well organized publicity campaigns. At the 
same time it is both a rebuke and a surprise to 
those men in the lumber trade who could not bring 
themselves to believe that the publicity campaigns 
would get such results and who early in the year 
predicated their actions upon the expectation of a 
declining market and a poor lumber trade. 

This tremendous building campaign has caught 
the industry largely unprepared, due in part, of 
course, to conditions over which producers of lum- 
ber have no control. 

In the southern States unceasing rains for months 
have interfered with logging and mill operations, 
reducing the output and increasing production costs. 
This, together with the labor shortage, has kept 
production below normal and mill stocks as a re- 
sult have decreased almost to the vanishing point. 
This is especially true of. southern hardwoods. 

With the country four years behind in its normal 
building program and a great building campaign 





induced by well planned publicity growing in mo- 
mentum every day the lumber industry is called 
upon to supply a tremendous amount of material 
for the domestic trade. 

In addition to this rapidly increasing demand for 
building lumber the railroads, which have kept out 
of the market long past the time in which they usu- 
ally make their annual purchases, are coming now 
into the market for large quantities of ties and 
other material. While this domestic demand is suf- 
ficient within itself to utilize practically all of the 
available lumber supply for some time to come there 
is already apparent an unusually heavy demand for 
lumber for export which would develop tremendous- 
ly in volume if transportation facilities were avail- 
able and ocean rates more reasonable. 

In accordance with the inexorable law of supply 
and demand, lumber prices have shown some 
marked advances within recent weeks and have 
reached a point expected only by those men in the 
industry who have given the matter of lumber and 
business economics long, serious and careful study. 
The fact is that there is no real market price in 
effect on lumber today. The demand is so urgent 
that the question of price does not enter into trans- 
actions so much as the question of delivery. 

After a somewhat extended tour of the southern 
lumber producing States the editor of the AmErI- 
OAN LUMBERMAN is convinced that high prices neces- 
sarily must prevail for a long time to come. Mills 
in that section are still laboring under adverse 
weather conditions and a great majority of them 
are operating with a less than normal supply of la- 
bor. This makes it absolutely impossible for the 
mills to hope to reach normal production at any time 
within the near future. With every mail filled 
with inquiries, orders and urgent pleas for prompt 
shipment and with heavily depleted stocks to draw 
upon for these requirements sales managers of 
many of the large concerns are confronted with the 
necessity of temporarily withdrawing from the mar- 
ket until order files and stock sheets may be checked 
up and reconciled. The dealer who is able now to 
secure prompt delivery is fortunate indeed. This 
uncertainty as to deliveries does not arise from any 
disposition of manufacturers to withhold shipments 
but is due only to the reasons above stated. 

Mills on the west Coast are largely over sold, 
stocks are not up to normal and in that territory 
the inevitable result has followed of rapid increase 
in market prices, the advances in west Coast lumber 
in fact within recent days having been even more 
spectacular than those in southern pine and other 
woods. 

While some buyers of lumber have felt that the 
rapid advances in mill prices really have not been 
justified and fear that these high lumber costs may 
slow up the building-movement thruout the country, 
other dealers, looking at the matter in the proper 
light, believe that even tho lumber prices are high- 
er than they have been building will go ahead, be- 
cause prices of practically all other commodities 
are high and continue to advance and there have 
been no reductions in wages paid to labor. 

Just now there is an ample car supply, but the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is constrained to believe 
that even tho deliveries are made in large numbers 
of cars built under the direction of the Railroad 
Administration the country is going to face a great 
ear shortage in the late summer and early fall. 
There is a great wheat crop and the cotton crop of 
the South is in splendid condition and promises 
large returns. With a continually increasing move- 
ment of commodities to the seaboard for export, 
with an unusually heavy grain crop to move and 
many cars required for the transportation of mate- 
rial for their own use the railroads will be unable 
to provide a sufficient number of cars to move the 
lumber that will be called for and buyers are going 
to find it extremely hard to secure prompt deliveries 
even after the mills have reached a more nearly 
normal production than at present. 

In the face of all these conditions it would seem 
to be wise for prospective buyers of lumber to place 
their requirements with the mills just as fast as 
they can secure acceptances of their orders, for any 
appreciable reduction in present market prices is 


hardly likely to be made during the balance of this 
ear. 

Finally, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would again 
impress upon shippers of lumber the wisdom of 
stabilizing prices at a level that will insure a satis- 
factory prefit and at the same time make it possible 
for business to go forward. 

The lumber industry faces certainly a season of 
great prosperity provided conservatism and wise 
counsel prevail. 


To FOREIGN countries that are worrying about 
labor shortage: Please wire shipping instructions 
for your I. W. W., Bolshevists, anarchists etc. now 
in the United States. If you can get any work 
out of them you are welcome to them. 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS from the beginning of 
time up to the very recent past have been, in re- 
lation to a knowledge of costs, much like an ostrich 
with his head buried in the sand. Standardization 
of cost accounting has, however, now made a good 
beginning in the industry, and within a year or 
two we will all be wondering how we ever got along 
without it. 
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Selling Completed Homes Brings 
Prosperity to Retail Lumberman 


Building up a business in ten years from an ini- 
tial capital of $500 to one with a paid up capital 
of $650,000 sounds something like a fairy story. It 
is not a fairy story, however, and those who wish 
to read of how it was done are referred to the front 
cover page and page 50C of this issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 

The ultimate success of any company depends 
upon how well it satisfies its customers. The busi- 
ness of the company in question was founded upon 
this principle. It started out as a home building 
company but found that it was essential to a full 
measure of success that it also engage in the retail 
lumber business. Thru the aid of a skillful and de- 
pendable plan department in which are employed 
competent architects, and thru the designing and 
distributing of attractive house plans, the company 
creates in the minds of prospective customers a de- 
sire to own the home complete, and in making sales 
the prices at which the raw building materials that 
go to make a home are not mentioned, but what 
the house completed will cost, The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is much pleased to point out in this 
case the fact that this company believes that one of 
the chief assets of a lumber yard is its delivery 
service, and that the delivery service can be main- 
tained at top notch only by the employment of mo- 
tor trucks. Another factor that helps to make the 
company successful is that every employee, no mat- 
ter how humble, is made to feel that he is an im- 
portant factor in the upbuilding of the company’s 
business. Employees of the company always refer 
to its business as ‘‘our business.’’ 

The experience of this company has shown that 
carefully drawn plans and specifications are not an 
expense; in that, they enable houses to be erected 
much more quickly and eliminate the delays and 
squabbles that so often arise when haphazard plans 
are used. It is by following such plans as these 
that the retail lumbermen of the country are turned 
into home builders to the nation, which is their 
true position, 


A More Satisfactory Wage System 
a Need in the Lumber Industry 


In the manufacture of nearly every product 
other than lumber at least some attention has been 
paid to the proper control of labor costs. What is 
technically termed ‘‘incentive’’ has been intro- 
duced by one means or another, which means merely 
that it has been made profitable to the workman to 
increase the quality or the volume (or both) of his 
work. In nearly every instance this has been ac- 
complished by substituting some other wage method 
for that which pays a definite amount of money for 
a definite hour of labor per day entirely without 
any direct relationship to the amount or value of 
the worked turned out. What the manufacturer 
wants is product. What he pays for is the work- 
men’s time, and often without proper relationship 
between time and production. Merely to quote one 
author on the daily wage system, J. Lee Nicholson 
stands so high among the cost accountants of the 
United States that he was the one man selected 
by the Government to head its war work in this 
direction. In his great work ‘‘ Factory Organiza- 
tion and Costs,’’ in discussing the day wage he 
says: 

‘*Tt removes very largely the incentive that makes 
a man do his best work at his best speed. * * * 
The good and honest workman receives the same 
wages as the man who ‘soldiers’ away his time. 
* * * The workman has little or nothing to gain 
putting his heart in his work and really exerting 
himself.’’ 

This author, of course, concedes that certain 
kinds of work can not be measured in terms of 
product. This relates to such indirect labor as 
that of firemen, engineers, watchmen etc. 

In the lumber industry the cutting of trees in 
the logs is often paid for upon the piece-work basis. 
This has in many instances been true in the piling 
of lumber on the yard and in the loading of cars. 

. There seems no good reason, however, why some bet- 
ter wage system than the day rate could not be 
devised for all of the other classes of labor con- 
cerned in lumber manufacture. If so designed that 
the laborer can make more money than he is mak- 
ing now by working a little faster and taking more 
care, there would also be a profit left for the em- 
ployer and for the general public. Any wage sys- 


tem that produces day in and day out a large per- 
centage of waste of human labor is too costly to 
be continued; and that is the indictment which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN brings against the day 
rate system of wages, which unfortunately has up 
to the present time been almost the only method in 
use in the lumber industry, 


A Reciprocal Plan for Exchange 
of Commodities for Securities 


Why is not an arrangement practicable and 
feasible whereby approved foreign securities 
could be exchanged for American commodities 
needed in the reconstruction of war-torn 
Europe? 

The lumber industry of the United States 
undoubtedly would underwrite $500,000,000 
worth or more of such approved foreign bonds 
to be paid for in lumber and forest products. 

Instead of offering foreign securities on the 
general market, let some of the great financial 
institutions investigate and approve these se- 
curities and then offer them to the various 
industries, payment to be made in the products 
of those industries. Thus Europe may be given 
an opportunity to secure its needed supplies 
and to recuperate from its war losses and 
burdens, labor will be fully employed at good 
wages, industries will be utilized to their full 
normal capacity, and prosperity will be as- 
sured.—AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Jan. 18, 1919. 
As may be noted from the above reproduction of 

an editorial suggestion printed in the Jan. 18 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, this paper at that 
time had a vision of what might promise a prac- 
ticable and simple solution of the question of as- 
sisting war stricken Europe to get back to normal 
conditions and at the same time making it possible 
for American industries greatly to enlarge their 
export trade. At the time the suggestion was 
offered by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prominent 
bankers rather looked askance at the proposition 
and declared it impracticable, but some of them 
evidently have had a change of heart; and that it 
was not altogether a fanciful proposition is indi- 
cated by the fact that some of the greatest finan- 
ciers of the country now are giving serious thought 
to a plan to arrange an exchange of American com- 
modities for European securities and arrangements 
now are being made for a great meeting in Wash- 
ington of bankers, manufacturers and exporters 
with members of Congress to work out a feasible 
program along this line. 

Discussing this question not long ago, Frank A. 
Vanderlip, until recently president of the National 
City Bank of New York and one of the master 
financial minds of the country, is quoted as saying: 

What we should supply is not credits to ex- 
hausted national treasuries but the actual 
things necessary to restart industries. We 
should supply food, machinery, raw materials 
and railroad equipment, to be paid for in time 
and the payment guaranteed by the best se- 
curity the nations can give. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels certain that in 
whatever arrangement of this nature may finally 
be worked out the lumber industry may be depended 
upon to do its full share, with the same willingness 
and enthusiasm with which it unreservedly threw 
the weight of its entire resources into the scales 
to help win the world war for democracy. 


The Wood Shingle Scores a 
Significant Victory 


The antiwood shingle ordinance has been repealed 
in Dallas, Tex. The matter was decided absolutely 
on its merits. The lumbermen wisely decided that 
it was unnecessary to carry on a partisan fight and 
merely stated that their contention was that the 
consumer should have the privilege of using what- 
ever commodity he preferred and found best. At 
the hearing, needless to say, the antiwood shingle 
interests were on hand in strength with the usual 
arguments against the wood shingle. They were 
called upon, however, to produce satisfied customers 
who are users of their materials, and as they failed 
to do so the antiwood shingle ordinance was re- 
pealed. 

The antiwood shingle ordinance has also been 
repealed in a good sized eastern city, and this action 
will probably be followed in other cities thruout the 
country. The wood shingle manufacturers have 
never asked more than just consideration for their 
product and probably the best argument for the 
use of wood shingles is to let the substitute roofing 
be thoroly tried out. 


Federal Land Tax Would 
Include Timber 


The Government has special reason to be inter- 
ested in the Ralston bill which has been offered to 
Congress by a single tax lawyer and is now being 
supported by an apparently well organized mail 
campaign, sponsored by an extended list of busi- 
ness concerns. For a further description of this 
matter see page 53 of this issue. 

The evils of land monopoly have been so graph- 
ically pictured by single taxers as to have made a 
considerable impression upon the public during the 
few decades that the subject has been agitated. 
That the land speculator who buys vacant property 
and holds it until its value is enhanced by the 
activities of other people and the growth of popula- 
tion about it is having his profit earned for him by 
others is something which economists (even of the 
most conservative sort) believe. The difficulty 
comes in in applying any one remedy without re- 
gard to the variations in the situation. The author 
of this bill is obviously a single taxer, and the 
single tax idea is that a tax should be put on land 
only, and no tax whatever upon building improve- 
ments or any of the other products of human 
labor. The theory is that if the privilege of holding 
land is heavily taxed it will be a privilege of less 
value and land will therefore be cheaper. If the 
owner of vacant property has to pay as high taxes 
as his neighbor whose property is improved with a 
highly expensive factory or office building, his de- 
sire will be himself to improve his own property, 
and competition in building improvement will tend 
to reduce rentals, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN merely states this 
principle without desiring to discuss it, and states 
it merely for the purpose of seeing how it will 
work out where applied to the owner of land which 
is improved with nothing but the crop of trees 
which presumably was on it when the land came 
into his possession. It is of course obvious that 
the future must depend to a very large extent upon 


those supplies of timber which are in existence at 


the present time. The lumberman is urged to con- 
serve his forests so that our children and grand- 
children may have somewhat of their benefit. The 
lumber manufacturer in building his mill must have 
his supply of timber for a sufficient number of years 
of future operation, properly to distribute and ab- 
sorb the overhead cost of mill investment. 

Now, because the millman has done that, is he in 
the eyes of the single taxer a land monopolist? 
Upon what theory can it be argued that applying a 
land tax upon him, which insists upon including 
values of timber with the values of land, will help 
in making timber either cheaper or more plentiful? 
It may have that present effect because holders 
of timber may wish to sacrifice it upon the present 
market even in excess of the demand in order to 
avoid carrying charges. But what is that going to 
do for the future? It certainly will not stimulate 
greater growing of timber even tho in the city it 
may stimulate greater building activity and im- 
provement. The two cases have no parallel relation 
of any sort. 

This bill is also particularly vicious in that it 
sets up a series of gradations according to size of 
investment. The large manufacturing operation 
may have timber worth not merely a million dollars 
but considerably in excess of that sum. It must 
pay the highest land tax, while the owner of tim- 
ber between two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 


‘lars and a million will pay a lower tax, with still 


two other grades beneath him, one being the mini- 
mum tax and the other no tax at all. These dif- 
ferent people are competing in the same market in 
the sale of the lumber manufactured from their 
timber. Could anyone imagine a worse confusion 
than would thereby be created? 

Because the matter appears absurd to them, 
however, lumbermen should not make the mistake 
of thinking that there is no danger to them in this 
movemént. There are many cities and some States 
in which methods of land taxation more or less 
directly representing the single tax formula have 
been adopted. The claim that it is not entirely 
fair that Federal taxation at the present passes land 
entirely by is one that upon the face of it will find 
wide support; and the lumbermen should at once 
prepare to distinguish themselves, as timber hold- 
ers in trust for the future, from the city speculator 
who withholds his land from use in order that it 
may thereby be made more valuable. 
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“The Work Ahead”---An Unfair Criticism of the Lumber Industry 


The Journal of Forestry for March, 1919, con- 
tains an article entitled ‘‘The Work Ahead’’ 
which is of interest only because the article is 
perhaps the most unfair I have seen on the sub- 
ject. Its attitude is one of quarrelling with the 
lumber industry because the industry does not ac- 
cept the dictum of the theoretical forester who 
entirely disregards all of its economies. 

With every economic change in industry we 
have a new crop of ‘‘social theorists’’ whose at- 
titude in life is that of regulating others, while 
they have not yet justified themselves. From the 
academic discussion it might be assumed the 
author is either just out of the classroom or re- 
cently from some departmental position. The 
language is intemperate and apparently mali- 
cious. 

He discovered ‘‘forestry in this country is 
stagnant’’ and asserts ‘‘the forester knows about 
trees,’? while the lumberman who is supposed 
to know something about trees from a practical 
standpoint is ‘‘distressingly stupid.’’ I gravely 
doubt the wisdom of his statements and the cor- 
rectness of his conclusions. 

He urges the importance of the resources upon 
which he is dependent for a living. He declares 
that the resources of coal are of minor impor- 
tance, while it is common knowledge the prod- 
uct of ‘‘timber’s ancient ancestor, the vein of 
coal’’ is the motive power of modern enterprise. 
Timber can be regrown, but minerals and metals 
once consumed are gone forever. 

He makes the additional charge that ‘‘the lum- 
ber industry is many years behind the times in 
business intelligence and organization.’’ It is 
probably true the business intelligence and or- 
ganization of the lumber industry are not per- 
fect, but no human effort is. The indictment, 
however, is not justified by the records of the 
lumber industry during the war. 


[By Charles 8. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.] 


In less than two weeks from the date of the 
request of the Government the southern pine in- 
dustry had mobilized its resources and placed 
at the disposal of the Government an annual 
capacity of more than six billion feet. From the 
middle of July to the 20th of September mate- 
rial was furnished with such rapidity that in six- 
teen cantonments one barrack was constructed 
every three minutes; housing was completed for 
1,200,000 men. ‘‘From trees in which,’’ accord- 
ing to General Goethals, ‘‘birds were nesting’’ 
this industry furnished material six months in 
advance of the Government’s requirements for 
its ship building program. This is a record of 
efficiency, business intelligence and organization. 
It may not appeal to the author, as evidently his 
measure of intelligence is undoubtedly different 
from our own. 

He says, in referring to the lumberman, that 
‘the is killing his forests,’’ that the lumberman 
‘¢refuses to look upon his industry from the point 
of view extending beyond his immediate individ- 
ualistic interests, and in stupidly keeping to this 
narrow outlook he is injuring himself as well as 
the public.’’ This statement should not be dig- 
nified by an answer except that the public, be- 
ing uninformed, might be led to look upon the 
author as an authority, whereas he is not so ree- 
ognized by the industry. The unfairness of his 
assertions, together with their apparent malice, 
makes it desirable to discuss some of the eco- 
nomic features of the industry in reply to his 
statement. 

Economic Features of the Lumber Industry 

Compensation and profit are the impelling 
forces of human achievement, and in the absence 
of them men and capital will not function. When- 
ever compensation is such as will attract human 


effort we will have individual initiative, and not 
before. Whenever the price of a commodity will 
permit its renewal as an investment it will be 
reproduced. Forestry as an individual enterprise 
will be practiced when profitable. Whenever 
taxation is upon such a basis as will not compel 
the holder of timber to sacrifice his timber to 
meet his taxes conservation will be practiced. 
Whenever we amend the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States so we will cease to have a federation of 
States each one of which is, in most respects, 
an independent sovereignty, we can and may have 
a national policy of forestry, but not before. 
Whenever social dreamers and reformers cease to 
quarre] with industry and study economic condi- 
tions understandingly we will have constructive, 
national legislation. 

Lumbermen, misunderstanding the economic 
conditions of their industry, by reason of rapid 
changes therein due to deforestation of the Lake 
States during the latter part of the ’90s, were 
encouraged to enter into the forested regions of 
the South and buy timber in large tracts, mort- 
gaging their future in order to carry the quanti- 
ties of timber their business would seem to jus- 
tify. Because of this condition production was 
overdeveloped and, notwithstanding the fact that 
they were depleting their raw material, produc- 
tion continued at its maximum when markets 
would not assimilate it. This resulted in lower- 
ing of values of lumber to where the entire crop 
of timber harvested could not be utilized and a 
portion was wasted. Only the choice logs were 
manufactured; the balance of the tree was left 
in the woods to decay. 

When the Sherman Act and other anti-trust 
laws were enacted, it was not recognized there 
could be such a thing as a combination in the 
public interest. These laws sweepingly condemned 

(Concluded on page 50B) 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Business is picking up in a way that is reassuring, 
but there is developing in this country a situation 
that calls for careful consideration. After every 
war of any consequence in history there have come 
a period of comparatively easy money for demand 
loans and a correspondingly active period of specu- 
lation at various times. The war recently ended 
appears to be no exception, if the developments in 
the New York stock market during the last few 
weeks may be accepted as a criterion. So active 
has been the speculation and so numerous and in- 
experienced the participants that conservative 
bankers have found it necessary to put a check on 
market operations. A week ago one of the large 
eastern banks closely identified with Wall Street 
took occasion to issue a warning against the disas- 
trous results of continued inflation and placed 
emphasis on the importance of keeping speculation 
in check. 

This is logical and sound economically. People 
in this country seem to forget that a war period, no 
matter how conservatively our financial affairs are 
administered, means a period of inflation. The 
United States has experienced relatively less infla- 
tion than have the other belligerent countries, but 
it is doubtful if any thinking banker would attempt 
to deny that we have experienced a considerable 
amount of inflation in the United States in the last 
five years. Relatively our inflation has been kept 
fairly well under control during the war period 
thru the various regulations of the Government, but 
now that these restrictions are slowly being removed 
there comes the real danger of over-extensions of 
speculative accounts. 

Nor will it do to pass this feature off as incon- 
sequential on the theory that only the speculator 
will be hurt by the readjustment that is inevitable 
when the speculative movement becomes top-heavy. 
The whole business structure of the country is so 
keenly tuned up that disaster, even to the specula- 
tive element, can scarcely pass unnoticed by the 
business world. 

Following a war there is always a period when 
the supply of currency exceeds the requirements of 
legitimate ‘business, regardless of how efficient may 
be the operation of the banking and currency sys- 
tems. It required a tremendous volume of circulat- 
ing media and mobile credits to finance the war 
operations of the Government. The armistice came 
almost overnight, changing the country from a war 
production to a peace production basis. Naturally 
this change could not be applied in a practical way 
in a short period of time. It has taken more than 
six.months to make the progress in getting back to 
& peace basis which has been recorded since Nov. 11, 
but even that time was inadequate to enable our 
financial machinery to readjust itself to a peace 


‘ 


footing for the reason that obligations had been 
incurred by the Government to the extent of more 
than $10,000,000,000 and hence Government 
financing must continue. 

The absorption of the Victory loan by the in- 
vestors of the country was a step in the right direc- 
tion, for it put that obligation on an interest bear- 
ing investment basis and not entirely as a banking 
asset. But there is $6,000,000,000 of Government 
financing to be accomplished. This will very largely 
go into the banks where it will be utilized in the 
form of short term notes for rediscounting or bor; 
rowing at tne Federal Reserve banks. To the ex- 
tent that this future financing of the Government 
finds its way into the Federal Reserve system in re- 
turn for Federal Reserve notes will the circulating 
media of the country be increased. 

Such an increase at a time when legitimate busi- 
ness does not call for it is pure inflation and should 
be offset by contraction in other directions if the 
principles of sound economics, recognized in the 
past, are to be followed. Easy money, when that 
term means excessive circulating media, invariably 
stimulates speculation and speculation is the most 
subtle and dangerous form of financial pastime that 
can be indulged in, especially in a world’s crisis 
such as now exists. 

There are many elements in the situation which 
resemble the fools’ paradise that existed in this 
country prior to the 1907 financial disturbance. 
There are many features, however, that differ wide- 
ly from conditions at that time. The world’s 
financial situation and credit structure are much 
weaker. Europe’s credit situation is very much 
strained. About all that Europe is able to buy at 
present is foodstuffs. Talk of liberal purchases 
of materials for reconstruction involves the working 
out of the methods of payment and extensions of 
credit. This is essential both to Europe and to the 
business man of this country but the business man 
of this country must assist, and that means business 
risk and liability. In view of this situation it would 
seem to the conservative man that this is no period 
for rampant speculation and gambling in stocks. 

The situation is developing to a point where the 
business men of the country who are earnestly en- 
deavoring to open up the foreign markets in order 
to absorb our surplus products and exchange them 
for the products of other countries must conserve 
their resources and insist upon a similar conserva- 
tion of our financial power in order to accomplish 
the necessary world financing. Speculation neces- 
sarily interferes with this development. 

The security market situation is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to a rapid advance in prices. In the first 
place there is a very large element in this country 
that profited greatly by the war and, like most 


newly rich, this element is eager to take a ‘‘flyer’’ 
in the markets. In the second place, there is a 
scarcity in the amount of available stocks, Many 
bought stocks at war prices and have now experi- 
enced a considerable rise in market value. To re- 
alize their profits at this time means that a very 
heavy excess profits war tax must be paid the Gov- 
ernment. Hence the holders of these stocks, be- 
lieving in their intrinsic values, hesitate to market 
their holdings. 


Consequently this curtails the amount of stocks 
available in the market and, as a result, prices ad- 
vance easily. The more widely distributed the 
speculative holdings the weaker the market posi- 
tion and the more susceptible therefore will the 
market be to adverse news later on. Commitments 
of this kind add to the burdens which the banks 
are carrying and as this class of loans is not redis- 
countable at the Federal Reserve banks, sooner or 
later recourse by the banks must be thru borrowings 
on eligible paper or thru liquidation of speculative 
loans. 


There is much new financing to be done aside 
from Government issues. The railroads must be 
provided with fresh capital, otherwise business will 
be restrained from expanding. Probably the cmef 
influence in making the present general price level 
is the high cost of foodstuffs and this also is the 
chief obstacle to a general decline. Naturally if the 
European importation of foods declines to the pre- 
war volume, the business situation in this country 
will be materially affected and a general readjust- 
ment will be quite likely. 


Banking authorities in many instances have taken 
the position that the danger of financial reaction 
was not likely to come during the war or as a result 
of credit expansion for war operations, but rather 
from speculative and industrial expansion after 
the war. This sounds logical. It would seem rea- 
sonable to conclude that any further expansion of 
eredit is unnecessary and undesirable. Especially 
is this true when we realize that there has been very 
little contraction, if any, in the great volume cre- 
ated to finance the country’s war industries at war 
pressure. 


It would also seem highly desirable that steps 
should be taken toward deflation. People are be- 
ginning to realize the rather wholesale depreciation 
of money values and to understand that this depre- 
ciation does not signify real progress. The war was 
financed in part, as one banker puts it, by an ex- 
pansion of credits, the banks loaning credit to the 
people with which to buy Government obligations 
and that credit went into circulation as purchasing 
power and is still in circulation. Necessarily this 
affected wages and prices. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS: 


The General Outlook 


The volume of business transacted each week 
exceeds that of the preceding week, indicating that 
the nation is entering an era of commercial expan- 
sion that may set new records. Not all lines of 
industry are stimulated so much as the lumber in- 
dustry, but despite the delay in the actual adoption 
of the peace treaty and the existing foreign uncer- 
tainties both domestic and export business show 
continual expansion. The crop situation continues 
to improve. As an indication of the purchasing 
power of the farming centers it is pertinent to say 
that in 1918 Iowa reported crops harvested valued 
at over $900,000,000, and that it expects to exceed 
this record considerably in 1919, and further that 
at the beginning of 1919 live stock on Iowa farms 
was valued at $744,000,000. Lumber prices continue 
to advance. If this condition held true only in the 
lumber industry it would be disquieting, but a simi- 
lar condition is to be noted in practically every 
great industry. The truth is that the law of sup- 
ply and demand, no longer hampered by war cur- 
tailment, is operating with full power, and the 
demand which arises in this country from high 
wages and curtailed purchasing during the war 
exceeds the capacity of manufacturers under pres- 
ent conditions to satisfy. 


In the Southern Pine Field 


In the Southeast the market has been extremely 
active this week and prices have advanced on a 
number of items. Flooring, especially B & better 
and No. 1, is selling in great volume in this terri- 
tory as well as elsewhere in the South and brings 
very firm prices. In the Southeast stocks are low 
and there is a notable tendency of mills to restrict 
booking somewhat until an idea can be gained as 
to when delivery can be made. While in many 
orders placed the date of delivery is not specified 
it is noticeable that many of the southeastern mills 
are requested to rush delivery as rapidly as possible 
and the buying for shipment by rail increases. The 
western southern pine producers have, in a way, 
experienced a rather quiet week. That is, the week 
has been quiet compared to the last four weeks of 
May. The reasons are that many mills have been 
forced to withdraw from the market until they can 
find out what stock they have for sale and because 
of their sincere desire not to book further orders 
until the mills can determine whether it will be 
possible to give the service requested. Therefore 
the total volume of business booked has not been 


- equal to that of the preceding weeks. It is notable 


that production also has been reduced, this being 
Jargely due to bad weather. For the week ended 
May 30, 160 mills report booking orders for 101,- 
200,000 feet, that shipments of 85,945,000 feet were 
made, while actual production was only 74,730,000 
feet. Normal production of this group of mills is 
estimated at 103,130,000 feet. While there were 
some price advances, on the whole the market was 
steadier than last week. 


The Shingle Situation 

Redwood shingles continue scarce and bring good 
prices. The supply of white cedar shingles is also 
diminishing and prices have advanced. Cypress 
shingles sell readily and the volume of sales could 
easily be increased if the mills had the shingles to 
sell. Red cedar shingles have continued to advance, 
tho the advance on clears has not been very great 
as compared with preceding weeks. Stars, however, 
have advanced about 50 cents, probably because of 
speculation. The supply of shingle logs on the 
Coast continues light and it will be some time 
before they are for sale in larger quantity. It 
takes time to open up tracts of cedar and conditions 
were so uncertain this spring that loggers did not 
begin to plan for development of tracts of cedar 
until the fact that a building boom was to sweep 
the country was known. Of great interest to shingle 
manufacturers and sellers is the fact that the anti- 
wood shingle ordinances have been repealed in two 
good sized cities. These ordinances were repealed 
because substitute roofings have not given the re- 
sults claimed that they would, and because the sub- 
stitute manufacturers could not produce satisfied 
customers. 





Service is a commodity that can be sold 
to return large profits. When lumber is 
quoted by the retailer at so much a thou- 
sand feet, where does the element of serv- 
ice enter? Think it over. 











North Carolina Pine Perks Up 


Buyers, as predicted by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, are finding that the North Carolina pine ter- 
ritory is a good place in which to obtain lumber. 
The market quickened considerably this week for 
both dressed and rough lumber, and while prices 
have not changed greatly some of the items most in 
demand have been advanced by some of the mills. 
It is true that stocks are small in the hands of 
manufacturers, but there is probably more unsold 
lumber in shipping condition in this district than 
in any other softwood section. Manufacturers are 
pleased to note that box makers are showing more 
interest in box lumber, a fact that is especially 
encouraging, as there is on hand a small surplus of 
box and cull lumber. Despite a better outlook, 
there has been no increase in production of North 
Carolina pine. For example, for the week ended 
May 24 a group of 47 mills actually produced only 
6,500,000 feet, or 34 percent of normal production. 
Orders booked for the week totaled slightly less 
than 11,000,000 feet, exceeding shipment by prac- 
tically 50 percent. 


Tupelo and Cypress Market 


Manufacturers find it very easy to dispose of 
tupelo, which is winning an excellent reputation 
for itself for use in high grade box manufacture 
and for crating where a tough, light and nicely col- 
ored wood is needed. Tupelo flooring is selling very 
well and manufacturers find this field very profita- 
ble. Prices have advanced on some items. The 
demand for cypress is very good and all kinds of 
stock sell freely. The fact is that with badly 
broken stocks the manufacturers are finding it dif- 
ficult to fill the requirements of their customers. 
Some advances have been made, particularly in wide 
and thick finish. Bad weather has hindered the 
cypress manufacturers somewhat, tho as many 
operations are conducted in the water the bad 
weather has not had so much effect upon logging 
operations as upon those of southern pine and hard- 
wood producers. 


Western Pines Market 


The demand for western pines continues very 
brisk and the volume of orders placed is limited 
only by the refusal of the mills to book very many 
more orders for future delivery. Stocks in all 
sections are low and broken, and altho production is 
increasing the volume of orders on hand is so great 
that it will be a long time before a great volume of 
stock will be ready for sale. In California and 
Oregon many of the large mills have temporarily 
withdrawn from the market. Advances made re- 
cently by Inland Empire mills are well sustained 
and have not checked buying. Forty Inland Empire 
mills, in replying to query as to the volume of in- 
quiries received, are optimistic over the outlook, 
twenty-three of them reporting that inquiries re- 
ceived are above normal, and that these inquiries 
could easily be turned into orders if stocks on hand 
were available for sale. For the week ended May 
24 a group of twenty-seven Inland Empire mills 
booked orders for 33,025,000 feet; made shipments 
of 19,600,000 feet and actually produced 21,460,000 
feet. Normal production of this group is estimated 
at 25,700,000 feet. 





The business of the retail lumber mer- 
chant is providing homes for the citizens of 
his community. It is mighty hard for the 
average home builder to translate prices 
at so much a thousand feet into a com- 
pleted home. Why not do this for the pros- 
pective builder and get the legitimate profit 
for doing so? 











Demand for Hardwoods 

The outstanding features of the hardwood market 
are that sales continue to exceed actual produc- 
tion in all sections and that as a consequence prices 
advance frequently on the items in most demand. 
On May 15 in the southern producing sections there 
were actually 165,000,000 feet less on hand than 
on Jan. 1, and a similar condition prevails in the 
East and in the North. Manufacturers had hoped 
to increase production by this time, but recent bad 
weather has curtailed logging and a number of 
mills are now short of logs. While some of the 
low grades are not selling as briskly as the upper, 
demand has picked up very well. Furniture fac- 
tories are in great need of stock and are buying in 
large quantities wherever they are able to buy. 
he demand for lumber for interior finish has 
shown an increase and that section of the trade is 
now very active. With the heavy buying from 
flooring manufacturers and from automobile body 
builders, as well as agricultural implement manu- 
facturers, the demand for factory stock is considera- 
bly in excess of production and available supplies 
at mills are rapidly being reduced. Prices on many 
items change so rapidly that price lists are not 
maintained. A number of manufacturers have 
withdrawn from the market temporarily. 


Call for Douglas Fir 


With some mills out of the market temporarily, 
and with many others short of yard stock in most 
demand, buyers do not find it possible to place with 
the Douglas fir producers all the orders desired. 
Unsold yard stocks at mill points are very low and 
badly broken, tho the mills still are in position to 
handle more cutting business and prices on this 
class of orders still favor the buyers, there having 
been few advances, Discount sheet No. 5 has been 
generally put in effect and some sales have actually 
been made on certain items at advances over this 
list. Practically all orders, if placed at definite 
prices, are filed by wire, as it is impossible to tell 
from day to day what the market for yard stock 
will be. Log prices are advancing and as many 
of the mills buy their logs in the open market this 
has a decided influence in keeping the market firm. 
On Puget Sound, for example, logs have advanced 
$2 to $14, $18 and $22. Another factor that tends 
to keep the market firm is the labor situation. Both 
common and skilled labor is scarce, and there is 
every evidence that a general advance will have to 
be made before long. Common labor is generally 
getting $4 a day and one mill has already been 
compelled to pay $5 a day for common labor in 
order to secure men. Production has been slowly 
increasing, tho it has not reached the normal level. 
For the week ended May 24 actual production was 
72,700,000 for a group of 122 mills. Normal pro- 
duction of this group is estimated at 84,182,000 
feet. For the same week orders were booked for 
97,230,000 feet, while shipments of 78,900,000 feet 
were made. This group of mills has on hand over 
11,000 cars of rail business to be shipped. 


Redwood Pointers 


Redwood sells very well, to both the yard and the 
factory trade. In fact, the demand is increasing 
and mills are oversold. Extra efforts are being 
made to increase production, but so far sales and 
shipments have exceeded actual production. A 
number of advances went into effect this week, 
ranging from $2 to $8 upon the items in most 
demand. 


Hints for Retail Lumbermen 


A lot of garages are being built this year. Not 
long ago a retailer ordered fifty pairs of garage 
doors, The company put an advertisement in a 
local paper on Saturday and by noon on Tuesday the 
following week over one-half of the garage doors 
had been sold. The company had to wire the fac- 
tory for another hundred pairs of doors and is now 
waiting to receive them. The same company pur- 
chased what it thought was an excessively heavy 
stock of oak flooring, but after running a series of 
oak floor advertisements for five weeks it ran en- 
tirely out of oak flooring and is now trying to speed 
up the delivery of a car. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


LOGGING TABLES WANTED 

Please tell me where I can get new or second-hand 
Columbia tables for computing lumber.—INQuIRY 
No. 67. 

[The above inquiry probably refers to the statute 
rule of British Columbia. The log table based on 
this rule is entitled the British Columbia Log Scale. 
In ‘‘Forest Mensuration,’’ by Graves, the state- 
ment is made that this may be secured in Victoria, 
B. C., at a cost of $2. This information is indef- 
inite, inasmuch as the name of the publisher is not 
given. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made in- 
quiry as to where this may be obtained, but if any 
of our readers can supply the address it will be 
welcome. The inquiry comes from Australia. 

The British Columbia rule is based upon the fol- 
lowing formula: From diameter of small end in- 
side of bark deduct 114 inches, square the re- 
mainder and multiply by 0.7854, divide the product 
by 11 and multiply by 8, then multiply by length of 
log and divide by 12. 

The rule as above stated applies to logs 40 feet or 
less in length. If a log is 50 feet long the above 
rule applies to the upper 25 feet of the log. The 
lower 25 feet is measured in the same way, but is 
given a diameter 1 inch larger than the small end 
diameter. In other words, long saw logs are treated 
as two logs, the bottom log having a diameter 1 
inch larger than the upper log for each 10 feet of 
aggregate length of the total leg in excess of 40 
feet. A 60-foot log, therefore, would have a lower 
half diameter 2 inches larger than that at the small 
end of the upper half of the log.—Enp1ror. | 


NEED FOR TREE FELLING MACHINERY 

Your letter of May 27 received, answering my inquiry 
regarding machine for sawing down trees and from the 
description you give I do not believe any of those pev- 
ple have what I want. 

Now the waste from timber from our present way of 
felling trees is enormous and altogether out of rea- 
son. Hardwood and hemlock they invariably saw off 
2% to 3 feet from the ground and in a time like 
this when hemlock butt would go for pulpwood and 
bring $8 per cord and hardwood butts would go into 
cordwood and bring the same price, or would make 
the butt log of the trees that much longer, it is aston- 
ishing that we should allow that waste to continue. 
A machine should be perfected in the way of a light 
gasoline engine that could be carried on handles by 
two men and set on the roots of the trees and dogged 
to the roots and a cross-cut saw could rapidly cut off 
the trees close to the ground. I should think the manu 
facturers of gasoline engines and machinery would 
have taken the matter up before this and I wish you 
would publish some kind of an article on this subject 
and see if you can stimulate some of them to do this. 
—Inquiry No, 106. 

[The above inquiry comes from an old-time 
Wisconsin lumberman and is interesting as showing 
an increased interest in this subject. 

The development of a satisfactory power driven 
portable tree felling saw is a subject that has not 
entirely escaped the attention of inventors and en- 
gineers. One concern is working upon a motor 
truck carrying a saw at the end of a swinging arm 
which is adapted to be brought into action into the 
side of the tree to be felled. Presumably the truck 
would start off on its own power when the tree be- 
gan to fall and thus get out of danger, altho, if the 
tree is properly wedged and’ particularly with a 
patent screw power wedge which has been devised 
for the purpose, it is quite certain to go in the di- 
rection tnat nas been prepared. A German inven- 
tion purposes to drive a wire around a tree (belt 
fashion) with sufficient speed to heat the wire by 
friction, so that it might burn its way thru the 
tree. Another cutting device suggested has been a 
chain saw. The ordinary cross-cutting saw has 
been hitched up to a reciprocating piston to be 
driven by either steam or compressed air. A cir- 
cular saw on a swinging arm is carried by a car- 
rlage running on a semi-circular track which is 
laid down about the base of the tree. This saw is 
driven by a small electric motor. Another inven- 
tion uses a drill as the cutting tool, boring a series 
of connecting holes about the tree; and this can 
be done if desired at a sufficient depth below the 
surface of the soil to leave nothing above ordinary 
plow level. No one has attempted thus far to in- 
vent a power axman, using the familiar swinging 
ax as the cutting tool. No one seems to have 
studied the possibilities in this line for pneumatic 
reciprocating or rotating cutting tools, which have 
been widely applied to other uses. One of the large 
electric companies started in to investigate the 
possibilities of this field for electric power, but it 
does not seem to have gotten anywhere. If any of 
these developers has discovered a machine that en- 
tirely solves the problem of felling trees by power 
in a way that is portable, flexible and economical 
he has up to the present time ‘‘hidden his light 
beneath a bushel. ’’ 

‘There is, undoubtedly, an active market for a 
machine of this sort at the present time. The 


easier problem of cross cutting logs has shown a 
very successful commercial development of excel- 
lent devices. It is very likely that within a year 
or two the use of power will be the standard prac- 
tice in tree felling. It only awaits proper me- 
chanical development.—EDITor. | 


BOOKS ON COMMERCIAL WOODS WANTED 


Have you a book describing the various commercial 
woods and their differences, especially fir and pine; 
also difference between red, yellow and white fir? 

We handle here what is called Oregon pine. Is this 
not correctly named Douglas fir?—INQuIRY No. 53. 

[Several good books descriptive of commercial 
woods are listed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
book circular, which has been sent to the inquirer. 

The name ‘‘Oregon pine’’ has been more or less 
widely used in the lumber trade for a wood whose 
correct common name is Douglas fir. This has also 
sometimes been called Douglas spruce and some- 
times red fir. 

What is more usually termed grand fir, the well 
known wood of the Puget Sound region; is also 
known as white fir or silver fir. It, however, is 
known as yellow fir in Montana and Wyoming. 
Douglas fir also is in some localities called yellow 
fir. It is a wood that varies considerably in ap- 
pearance, more than a dozen varieties being dis- 
tinguished from each other in cultivation. Still 
another fir, the noble fir, is also sometimes called 
red fir, and there is also another white fir to which 
the name appears more properly to belong, altho it 
is not distinguished by all botanists from the grand 
fir, being a very similar species. Still another fir, 
the Alpine fir, which grows in high altitudes from 
Alaska to Oregon and Colorado, is sometimes called 
white fir. It will be seen, therefore, that these 
terms do not positively identify the woods to which 
they may happen to be applied.—EpIrTor. ] 


MORE ABOUT MARKING L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 


The article on “Marking Lumber in l.c.l.”" on the 
Query and Comment page of your issue of May 17 is 
interesting to us, as we also make quite a number of 
l.c.l, shipments in the course of a year. 

We solved the difficulty of marking each piece in a 
shipment by securing a font of small rubber type and 
one or two holders, and when we have an lLec.l. ship- 
ment, we make up a stamp with the name and address 
of consignee and mark each piece with this stamp as 
stock is being loaded on a wagon or in a car, which- 
ever the case may be. 

We have only the one product, maple flooring, which 
is bundled with the back of the flooring on the outside 
of the bundle, so our marking does not show after the 
flooring is laid. 

This method of marking shipments has been found 
very acceptable by the railroads serving us and im- 


‘poses no hardship on us.—Kerry & HANSON FLOORING 


Co., Grayling, Mich., by Emil Giegling.—INquiry No. 
100. 

[The method suggested is a convenient one for 
marking shipments consisting of a large number 
of individual pieces or parcels, and in fact was 
suggested to the original inquirer by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in its letter to him, altho not in its 
comment as published. Presumably in the shipping 
of bundled flooring it is necessary only to mark the 
individual bundle and not every piece in it.— 
EpITor. | 





IDENTIFICATION OF WOOD SAMPLES 

Under separate cover am sending you the two sam- 
ples, both of which are supposed to be the same kind of 
wood. After you are thru with them please return to 
me, as I wish to use them in connection with your 
identification letter. 

We thank you for this service, and if there is any 
charge in connection with it please submit your bill.— 
Inquiry No. 112, 

[The above inquiry comes from an Illinois retail 
lumberman. The samples as received were obvi- 
ously pine, but the positive identification of differ- 
ent kinds of pine is practically impossible by mi- 
croscopic or other examination of the wood 
structure, such variation as oceurs being incon- 
stant. The samples submitted being of liberal 
size, pieces were cut from them and submitted to 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. A 
reply has been received from Arthur Koehler, spe- 
cialist in wood structure, who says: 

Both of the samples belong to the yellow pine group, 
and judging from the comparatively small amount of 
summer wood, large resin ducts, and dimpled appear- 
ance of the tangential surface, I am inclined to believe 
they are western yellow pine (pinus ponderosa). 

In its letter the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN re- 
quested an expression of judgment as to the botan- 
ical variety, even if positive identification could not 
be made. Mr. Koehler’s reply is therefore in effect 
a positive identification of the samples as belonging 
to the yellow pine class as distinguished from the 
white pines, and hig further opinion is based upon 
the general appearances as stated.—EbpITor. | 


- rule or the Sabine River rule. 


A DEVICE FOR IMPRINTING LUMBER 

We are thinking of branding our finished lumber 
with a stencil of some sort that will mark the lumber 
as it comes thru the machines, appearing every 18 
inches or 24 inches in the lengths of the piece. Can 
you give us the name of any concern manufacturing 
stencilling or marking devices? We have had this up 
with a manufacturer of an apparatus for making an 
impression on the face of the board ; but what we want 
is a device for stencilling—INquiry No. 104. 


[A device which impresses the manufacturer’s 
name or trademark in the hollow back of flooring 
has been known for years and a similar branding 
device intended for use on all kinds of lumber is 
also widely known in lumber circles. The above 
inquiry evidently refers to some method whereby 
the imprint instead of being die sunk into the wood 
shall be imprinted upon its face by means of ink, 
so that in the case of finished lumber it can be 
easily sandpapered off where the wood is to be 
finished in natural color. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know of 
any such device already developed, but it would be 
easy to build one that would work perfectly, using 
a rubber printing roll or cylinder, with mechanism 
whereby at regular intervals it would be depressed 
upon the face of the lumber passing beneath it. A 
very simple device has already been developed for 
the imprinting of gummed tape used in the place 
of twine for fastening packages with the imprint of 
the merchant who uses it. As the rubber roll re- 
volves it is inked by a felt inking roller which 
revolves in contact with it. 

If any of our readers know of a device of this 
sort already developed suitable for working at the 
tail of a planer or other woodworking machine for 
the imprinting of the product which passes thru it 
the information will be appreciated.—EbiTor. | 


LOG RULES IN SOUTHERN PINE 


We made an inquiry recently of the Southern Pine 
Association asking them as to what log scale rule is 
generally used among the southern pine mills and they 
replied that they could not answer the question in an 
authoritative way, but that some time ago the mat- 
ter was up for discussion in your paper and that they 
believed you had some information on the subject. If 
you have will you kindly advise us what the result 
of your investigation at that time was? We would 
like to know what log scale rule is generally used, as 
there is quite a little variation in the scales of the 
different rules which would necessarily affect the over- 
run.—INQuiRyY No, 72. 


[There is nothing like standard practice in the 
southern pine field regarding the log rule employed 
and the standard measurement of logs must of 
course precede any standard comparison of logging 
costs and results. The Doyle rule is or was the 
statute rule of Arkansas, Florida and Louisiana. 
A more recent statute was enacted in Louisiana 
which tried to make the so called Doyle-Scribner 
rule the standard. This was knocked out by the 
court in a recent decision upon the dictum that 
there was no recognized rule of that name. » There 
is, of course, a Scribner-Doyle rule which uses the 
Scribner table for logs 28 inches and over in diame- 
ter and the Doyle rule for the lower diameters. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is under the impression 
that this practice was reversed or intended to be 
reversed in the Louisiana statute. The Scribner 
rule is considerably used in southern pine, but does 
not appear to have been adopted as the official or 
statute rule of any State south of West Virginia. 
Most of the southern States appear in fact to have 
no statutory log rule. There are also a number of 
local log rules used in the South, the Favorite or 
the Lumberman’s Favorite rule being still used to 
some extent, altho the ‘‘ Northwestern Lumber- 
man’s Handbook,’’ in the various editions of which 
this rule was originated, has long been out of print. 
The Square of Two-Thirds Rule is also locally em- 
ployed. In this rule 4% is deducted from the diame- 
ter at the small end of the log, the remainder is 
squared, multiplied by the length and divided by 
12. The Cumberland River rule or Evansville rule 
appears to be used very little south of Tennessee, 
Texas has had at least two local rules of its own— 
the Herring rule or the Beaumont rule and the 
Orange River rule, sometimes used as the Ochiltree, 
Georgia has a local 
rule known as the Stillwell rule. 

The combined Scribner-Doyle rule already re- 
ferred to, while more largely used for hardwoods, 
being the official log rule of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, is also used to a con- 
siderable extent in the scaling of southern pine. 
The U. 8. Forest Service favors the Scribner rule 
and uses it as far as possible in sales of timber 
from national forests.—EDITOR. | 





EvEN chickens come ‘‘home’’ to roost. Buy a 
home. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Classification Case Drags Along 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4.—Edward Chambers, 
director of traffic, Railroad Administration, has 
held several conferences with members of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission regarding its find- 
ings in the lumber classification case. Mr. Cham- 
bers is not yet ready to make any public announce- 
ment as to the action the Railroad Administration 
will take in this case, in which the commission is- 
sued no formal order. He will hold further con- 
ference. As heretofore pointed out in the dis- 
patches, the feeling expressed here is that nothing 
will be done in the near future toward complying 
with the suggestions made in the majority opinion 
of the committee. This is due to the failure to 
issue a formal order and to the uncertainty as to 
the duration of Federal control, which leaves the 
transportation situation generally somewhat cha- 
otic for the present. 





Reservation Includes Timber 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4.—The War Depart- 
ment has directed the commanding general of the 
central department to make the reservation at Fort 
Robinson, Neb., available for use by the remount 
service under the director of purchase and storage. 
The reservation made available will include the 
wood and timber reserves. 





~ 


Protest Uniform Bill of Lading 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4.—The respondents 
in the bill of lading case today filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a petition for its re- 
argument and the suspension of the commission’s 
order requiring the carriers to adopt a uniform 
bill. 

The petition is based on the grounds that the 
commission’s order in this proceeding is not sup- 
ported by evidence; that the order enhances the 
liability which the carrier is required to assume 
beyond the liability which the law would establish 
in the absence of any limitations whatsoever in the 
bill of lading, and that fhe commission’s order 
should not require the elimination of the provision 
of Section 3 of the current domestic bill of lading 
relative to the basis for the settlement of claims. 

An additional ground advanced is that the com- 
mission was governed largely in making its order 
by the provisions of the Cummins amendment, 
which is now being tested in the Federal courts. 
Respondents think the commission should await 
final action by the courts. 

Various practical suggestions are advanced in 
the petition regarding the difficulty of adopting the 
proposed uniform bill of lading and carrying out 
certain of its provisions. 





Call New Side Track Contracts Unfair 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHIneTOoN, D. C., June 4.—The National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and other 
organizations are making a determined fight against 
the attempts of railroads thruout the country to 
relieve themselves of liability for fire damage as a 
condition for the renewal of side-track contracts. 

The users of side tracks are asking only for what 
they consider fair treatment. They are willing to 
go at least half way in the matter of liability for 
damage claims. Some roads appear to be willing to 
renew contracts on a reasonable basis. More roads, 
under the cover of ‘‘standard contracts,’’ are in- 
sisting that the individuals or concerns leasing side 
tracks assume all damage claims unless the claims 
can be shown to be directly due to negligence of the 
railroads or their agents or employees. 

The Burlington Road is not willing even to as- 
some liability for damage caused by the negligence 
of its own agents or employees. Its new side-track 
contracts contain a provision that the railway be 
held harmless from all claims, demands, suits, attor- 
neys’ fees and expenses for loss, injury or dam- 
age, including loss or damage caused by fire set 
from the locomotive of the railroad company, 
‘‘whether caused by the negligence of the railroad 
company or otherwise.’’ 

This is about the most drastic of all the unfair 
provisions in renewal contracts. Shippers’ organiza- 
tions have complained to the Railroad Administra- 
tion, but have failed thus far to get relief. It is a 
ease of sign the ‘‘standard’’ contract, virtually 
freeing the railroads from damage claims arising 
on side tracks, or lose the service. 

Some general instructions were sent out in Gen- 
eral Order No. 15 and supplement. Providing Gen- 


eral Order No. 15 is conformed to, the matter is 
said to be one for handling directly with regional 
directors. Director Aishton, of Chicago, sent out 
last fall a form of side-track contract which he 
said was ‘‘standard’’ and which is largely respon- 
sible for the complaints of the National Industrial 
Traffic League and other shippers’ organizations. 

Attorney L. C. Boyle, who left today for Chicago 
to attend a meeting of the executive committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
tomorrow and the tax conference Friday and Sat- 
urday, took with him a file concerning side-track 
contracts and will go over the matter with Regional 
Director Aishton. 





Equalizing International Rates 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4.—The railroad men 
are sending out traffic authority 8672 amending 
Nugene Morris freight tariff No. 228 I. C. C.,, 
otherwise known as U. 8. 1, which published a 
basis for construction combination rates and applies 
between points in the United States only, by extend- 
ing it to include shipments between points in the 
United States and Canada, Under the Morris tariff 
the carriers sought to collect increased rates on 
lumber in excess of 25 percent, or 5 cents a 100 
pounds when shipped, say, from the Pacific coast 
to Chicago and forwarded then to a Canadian desti- 


Child Labor and Commissaries 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5.—Some doubt exists 
as to whether the child labor clause of the revenue 
law applies to commissaries. Before leaving for 
Chicago Attorney L. C. Boyle filed a typical case 
with the commissioner of internal revenue with a 
view to securing a decision. 





Sawmill Destroyed by Fire 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

St. Joun, N. B., June 4.—The sawmill of the 
Sayre & Holly Lumber Co., at Chipman, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, along with 2,500,000 feet 
of lumber. The mill was valued at $60,000 and the 
lumber at $80,000. Both were insured. The flames 
spread so swiftly that some employees lost their 
clothing. The mill will be rebuilt at once, the work 
beginning tomorrow. 


Handle Material Given Lumber Rates 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5.—In an opinion 
handed down today by Commissioner Meyer the 
Interstate Commerce Commission finds that the 
rates on handle material not further finished than 
sawed or turned to shape in carlots from Blythe- 
ville, Ark., to Thebes, Ill., and certain other desti- 
nations were and are un- 





was decided absolutely on its merits. 


preferred. 


could, under cover. 


to make good.” 





THE WOOD SHINGLE CAME BACK INTO ITS OWN 


Dallas, Tex., June 2. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 


With reference to the anti-shingle ordinance being 
repealed here, | presume one of the strongest arguments 
that could have been put forth in behalf of the wooden 
roofs developed in this hearing. The facts are the matter 
The retailers and y ent 
salesmen here decided that it would not be good policy cons, Repesetion i Se- 
to make representation at this hearing by partisan inter- 
ests; so they merely appeared on the scene and stated 
that their contention was that the consumer should 
have the privilege of using whatever commodity he 


The anti-shingle crowd was on hand in full force, 
having its cause championed by the fire marshal of the 
State, insurance interests, and | presume the prepared 
roofing people brought all the pressure to bear they 
The Mayor called upon the pre- 
pared roofing people to produce satisfied customers who 
were users of their material; this they failed to do. 

Summed up in a few words, “‘the wood shingle came 
back into its own on account of failure of the substitutes 


Yours truly, 
W. F. NELSON. 


duly prejudicial to the 
extent that they exceeded 
and exceed the rates on 
lumber. The opinion was 
handed down in No. 8479, 
American Fork & Hoe Co. 
et al, vs. St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad Co. et 
al. It follows the findings 
of the commission in rates 
on lumber and lumber 
products and is in line 
with other recent deci- 


Gentlemen: 


nied in this proceeding on 
the ground that the ree- 
ord would not warrant an 
award. The commission’s 
order is made effective on 
or before Sept. 10. Com- 
missioner Daniels dissent- 
ed from the opinion, tak- 
ing the ground that undue 
or unreasonable prejudice 
against complainants is 
not shown on the record. 

‘“Furthermore,’’ says 
Commissioner Daniels, 
‘‘the average loading per 
car of lumber materially 
exceeds that of handle 
material and the latter is 
twice as valuable as the 
lumber made of ash of the 
same quality. Under these 
circumstances, in my opin- 
ion, the rates on handle 








nation, The inereased rates authorized by the 
director general were applied on the shipment to 
Chieago and again on the shipment beyond. The 
amendment just issued eliminates this practice and 
puts Canadian points on the same basis as destina- 
tions in this country. The west Coast shippers filed 
vigorous protests against the practice of making 
two applications of the authorized increase in 
rates, 





Engineers’ Early Return Promised 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4.—The War Depart- 
ment today announced that the 49th company and 
22nd service company, 20th Engineers, have been 
assigned to early convoy. 





Soldiers’ Lands for All Veterans 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—At today’s hearing 
on the Mondell soldiers’ settlement bill before the 
House publie lands committee, amendments were 
suggested extending its provisions to Spanish War 
veterans, veterans of the Civil War and men who 
participated in the border patrol in 1915. 

That the act should be still further broadened 
so as to permit any citizen to obtain a farm on 
the Government development projects was recom- 
mended by H. F. Hunter, supervisor of agriculture 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Railway. 
However, he was willing that the soldiers have a 
preferential right. 


material may properly be 
somewhat higher than the 
rates on lumber. The majority opinion points out 
that a carload of ash plank is of greater value 
than a carload of handle material.’’ 





Missouri Lumberman Greatly Improved 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Kansas City, June 5.—The condition of J. B. 
White, who is at the Reese Arch Hospital, is greatly 
improved and prospects are good for his rapid 
recovery. Mr. White was taken dangerously ill of 
acute indigestion at West Eminence, Mo., ten days 
ago, and was brought home on Friday and taken 
at once to the hospital. He is president of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas 
City, and was making a visit to the company’s mills 
at West Eminence when taken ill. 





Last Lumber Commissioner Returns 


NEw ORLEANS, La., June 2.—The Southern Pine 
Association today received word that Axel A. Ox- 
holm, the last of the four lumber trade commission- 
ers to complete his tasks abroad and return to this 
country, will be in New Orleans on June 18, to ad- 
dress the members of the lumber associations that 
cobperated with the Government in sending the 
commissioners abioad. Mr. Oxholm studied trade 
conditions in the Scandinavian countries, and his 
report on the situation and prospects will be awaited 
with lively interest. 





THERE is no substitute for work. 
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WOOD BLOCK TO DEMONSTRATE ITS MERITS 


To Pave Miles of Country Road—Will Compete 
with Other Materials 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 31.—Robert B. Allen, sec- 
retary-manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, spent several days of this week in 
Portland. The purpose of his visit was to attend 
meetings in connection with the matter of paving 
a stretch of fifteen miles of country road in Lane 
County, where the relative merits of wood block 
and other kinds of paving are to be demonstrated. 
Provision for this experiment was made by the 
recent State legislature. As the cost of wood block 
exceeds that of concrete or other hard surface pave- 
ment used in this State by about $15,000, the’ State 
outside of Lane County has guaranteed to furnish 
$7,500 of this sum, Lane County has subscribed 
$2,500 and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and other organizations are to subscribe the re- 
maining $5,000. At a meeting of about twenty lum- 
bermen this week L. A. Nelson, district secretary 
for the West Coast association, was delegated to 
raise the required $5,000. State Engineer Nunn, 
who attended the meeting, said that he favored 
wood block, notwithstanding the fact that the cost 
is about $3,000 a mile greater than for other pave- 
ment, altho it is cheaper in the long run, as it wears 
better, is practically noiseless and comparatively 
free from dust and is easier on horses and auto- 
mobiles. Prominent in this campaign is R. A. 
Booth, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, 
Ore., who was appointed State highway commis- 
sioner. Oregon is to spend many millions of dollars 
in highway paving and it would mean much to the 
lumber industry if the public would become suf- 
ficiently well acquainted with the merits of wood 
block pavement to insist on it in preference to 
other pavements which have been boosted per- 
sistently for years. 





MEASURING TREE GROWTH) 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 2.—Experiments with a 
tree auxograph, or tree growth recorder, are now 
being made at the Missouri Botanical (Shaw’s) 
Gardens, the instrument having been affixed to a 
sycamore tree by its inventor, Dr. D. T. MacDougal, 
head of the botanical research department of the 
Carnegie Institute, Washington. 

Dr. MacDougal’s device consists of a band made 
of a metallic alloy called ‘‘bario.’’? This is placed 
around the tree trunk and adjusted so nicely that it 
just touches the tree. The least expansion of the 
tree enlarges the band, which, by a series of levers, 
registers the enlargement of the trunk, in terms of 
the enlargement of the band, on a chart. Supports 
resting on a lower part of the tree uphold the band 
and do not interfere with the process, 

The difficulty heretofore has been to get a band 
that would not be sensitive to temperature changes, 
Prof. Douger of the Shaw School of Botany at the 
Gardens explains. He thinks that the MacDougal 
device will make it possible to learn definitely the 
rate and exact time that a tree grows. 





TO DISCUSS FOREST CONSERVATION 


GREENSBORO, N. C., June 2.—The forestry con- 
ference to be held in Asheville on June 4 is ex- 
pected to furnish a general idea of what inroads 
have been made on the woodland resources of North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky and what meas- 
ures must be taken to conserve this important source 
of national wealth. It is regarded as one of the 
most important of the series of regional confer- 
enees planned by the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

State forestry officials, timber land owners and 
others interested in the problem have been invited 
from the three States for which this conference is 
arranged. They will be asked to suggest the special 
needs of their States that should be taken into ac- 
count in formulating a comprehensive national for- 
estry program. Col. Henry 8S. Graves, chief for- 
ester, will attend the conference. 





SAFETY COUNCIL DOES GOOD WORK 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 31.—Tho the Belling- 
ham Safety Council has been in operation only two 
months its members express satisfaction over the 
results attained. Fred J. Wood, chairman of the 
membership committee, says he believes the more 
members the better, but just at this time the coun- 
cil is proceeding slowly because it does not want 
to overload Safety Engineer R. A. Mullenger. 

This week the representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN visited the Larson and cargo plants of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co.’s mill, the Whatcom Falls mill 
and the box factory of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills. In all these mills practically every con- 


ceivable danger point has been protected with 
guard rails, sereens, boxes or other covering, 
and in the Whatcom Falls mill a blower system has 
been installed in the filing room, removing all fumes 
and dust from the emery wheels. This is said to 
be the only mill in northwestern Washington where 
this device has been installed and it is believed 
that one result of its installation thruout the 
Northwest would be a lowering of insurance rates 
for filers, who now pay a high rate. Mr, Mullenger 
is of the opinion that this blower system will be one 
of the physical condition requirements of the State 
safety board when it is operating under legislation 
enacted early this year. 


Among the employers warmest in their support 
of the work is J. J. Donovan, vice president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, who declares that 
it is well worth its cost and emphasizes its value 
as a preventive of suffering even more than its 
economic value. 





SAW COMPANY TO ESTABLISH BRANCH FACTORY 


LUMBERTON, Miss., June 2.—Announcement has 
been made by the J. H. Miner Saw Manufacturing 
Co. (Ine.), of Lumberton, that the capital stock of 
this company will be increased from $30,000 to 
$75,000 and within the next ninety days a branch 
factory will be established at Shreveport, La. In ad- 
dition to the repair shop, the company will carry in 
stock goods of its own manufacture and also a large 
stock of the ‘‘ genuine whole chisel tooth saws’’ and 











(Left) J. Mercer Barnett, president of the Birmingham 


Kiwanis Club, and (Right) Henry J. Elliott, presi- 
dent of the International Kiwanian Clubs of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Barnett is a prominent Alabama lumberman 
and was elected first vice president of the Interna- 
tional Kiwanis Clubs by a large majority. Nearly 
1,000 delegates attended the national convention for 
one week in Birmingham and, as is usual on such 
occasions, Alabama lumbermen had a large part in 
the meeting. 





Simonds solid saws. At Shreveport the company 
will have the most uptodate repair department to 
be found in the country, and with the exceptionally 
good express train service from that point, it will 
be in a position to give prompt and efficient service 
to its customers. The home office and factory of 
the company will be maintained at Lumberton. 





APPOINTED MANAGER OF LUMBER CONCERN 


DuLuTH, MINN., June 3.—Thomas 8. Whitten, of 
Winton, Minn., one of the best known lumbermen 
in the Northwest, has been named general man- 
ager of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., to succeed 
the late 8. J. Cusson. The appointment was made 
at a meeting of the executive board in Duluth last 
week, 

In a statement given out after the meeting Ed- 
ward Hines, president of the company, said: 


Mr. Whitten has been identified prominently for a 
number of years with the manufacturing of northern 
pine in this vicinity. He was for about twelve years 
general manager of the North Wisconsin Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. at Hayward, Wis., and when that 
plant was retired he assumed the management of the 
St. Croix Lumber & Manufacturing Co. at Winton, 
Minn. In assuming his new duties he enjoys the full 
confidence of the interests at Virginia and the hearty 
welcome of all his coworkers. 


Mr. Hines said he felt that Virginia can be con- 
gratulated on its latest acquisition, as Mr. Whitten 
has always taken a very active part in the various 
localities in which he has been located, not alone in 
manufacturing and commercial, but also in religious 
and civie activities of the community. 





TO CORRECT LUMBER MANUFACTURING WASTE 


Forest Products Laboratory Will Study Prob- 
lem—lImportant Results Expected 


Mapison, Wis., June 2.—One of the important 
tasks undertaken by the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts laboratory is an attempt, thru research and 
education, to correct the present wastefulness of the 
lumber industry. The laboratory points out that 
the lumber industry, which is the third largest in 
the country, is weak in many points. At present 
it is cutting twice the annual growth of timber and 
if working at full capacity would be cutting the 
timber six times as fast as it is being grown. At 
the same time only one fourth of the timber cut is 
reaching the ultimate consumer, the other three 
fourths being wasted. . 


It is believed by the laboratory experts that this 
evil can be corrected and it has set about the prob- 
lem by beginning basic studies designed to develop 
the highest efficiency in logging methods and in 
mill operation thru an examination into present 
practice and the cost of each step in the operation. 
This information when obtained will make possible 
a direct saving in the cost of producing lumber, 
financial stabilization of the lumber manufacturing 
industry, sound valuation and taxation of stump- 
age and forest lands, and lumber prices fair to both 
manufacturer and consumer. It is also expected 
to throw light on the relation of the industry to the 
public and on the economic phases of private own- 
ership of the foremost natural resources. 


It is estimated by officials of the Southern Pine 
Association, the laboratory points out, that the 
large stands of southern pine in the South will be 
cut within the next ten or fifteen years. If this 
happens it will call for a radical readjustment of 
the principal industry of that section and its settle- 
ment will have to be based on accurate information 
as to investments and operating problems. 


The laboratory believes that it may be possible 
thru the building up of a more extensive foreign 
trade to bring about an increased utilization of low 
grade materials, To do this, however, involves the 
placing in the hands of foreign purchasers accurate 
information in regard to the value of commercial 
woods of the United States. Issued by a branch 
of the Government this information should give 
foreign purchasers confidence in the qualities of 
American woods. 


Men thoroly trained and familiar with the phys- 
ical and mechanical properties of wood will study 
the problem exhaustively and out of it should come 
discoveries that will make possible tremendous sav- 
ings both in the raw material and in the cost of 
manufacture. This information will be valuable to 
the wood using industries, to the millman and to 
the consuming public. 





BIDS ON GOVERNMENT LUMBER T00 LOW 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 31.—With the exception 
of one, all of the bids submitted on lumber at the 
various ship yards on the Pacific coast and opened 
a few days ago in this city have been rejected 
because the prices offered were too low. The one 
exception was that of the Benicia Ship Building 
Co., at Benicia, Calif., which offered $25 a thousand 
feet for a quantity of lumber at its yard, this com- 
pany having done contract work for the Govern- 
ment. The remainder of the lumber, approximately 
20,000,000 feet, will be sold thru the Fir Produe- 
tion offices here, Jay 8S. Hamilton, secretary. 





LUMBERMAN’S WIDOW IS HONORED 


New Or.EAns, La., June 2.—The loving cup 
awarded by a local newspaper to Mrs. John Dibert, 
as the citizen of New Orleans who rendered the 
greatest service to the city during the year 1917, 
was formally presented to Mrs. Dibert last Friday 
evening, the ceremony taking place in the palm 
garden of the St. Charles Hotel. The award was 
based upon Mrs. Dibert’s donation of $300,000 to 
establish a tuberculosis hospital in New Orleans, 
one of a series of notable gifts she has bestowed 
upon good causes during the last few years. In ae- 
cepting the cup, which was presented by Gov. 
Pleasant, of Louisiana, Mrs. Dibert disclaimed any 
personal credit for the philanthrophy, explaining 
that she was carrying out the request of her hus- 
band, the late Capt. John Dibert. ‘‘My husband 
left me with a sacred trust,’’ she said. ‘‘It was 
ever his wish to ease the sufferings of humanity, 
and his last request to me to carry on his work 
has caused me many sleepless nights when I won- 
dered where I might best serve. I accept this gift 
and I shall cherish it always as an evidence of your 
approval of my stewardship. And in his name I 
thank you.’’ Capt. Dibert was one of Louisiana’s 


pioneer cypress manufacturers and widely and fa- 
vorably known to the lumber industry. 
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Are We Getting Proper Returns On the Money Spent for Labor? 





The writer has had the opportunity to observe 
labor conditions in several different types of lum- 
ber camps during the last two years. These ob- 
servations have suggested some serious questions 
which may be of interest to others. 

One set of these camps was being managed di- 
rectly by a large operating company. The camps 
were good and the men were well fed. Neverthe- 
less, the good American and French Canadian 
woodsmen were missing. The typical American 
woodsman found in these camps came in Saturday 
night, boarded on the company over Sunday, worked 
from one-half day to a day and a half and walked 
out. The Frenchmen who came in were of much 
the same type. The men who stayed the longest 
and did the most work were Russians, Poles and a 
few American Indians. The conditions observed 
in these camps are typical of a tendency which I 
have been observing for several years. 

The middle of last summer I had the occasion to 
camp for several weeks on the operation of a 
French-Canadian jobber. The men’s camp was not 
as well built nor as clean as those mentioned above, 
but the food was perhaps a little better cooked and 
of greater variety. The American woodsmen were 
missing, but there was a larger percentage of the 
good French-Canadian woodsmen than I have seen 
in one camp for many days. I tried to find the rea- 
son why this jobber could get and hold these better 
men. 

The Family Influence 

I could not learn that he was paying any bigger 
wages than other operators. The jobber’s family 
was living in an adjoining cabin, and the children 
were among the men whenever they were around. 
Some of the men who were married had separate 
cabins for their families and their children also 
mixed freely with the men. The previous year 
there had been enough children in camp so that 
they had had a school teacher of their own, but 


[By B. A. Chandler, Ithaca, N. Y.1 








this year the older children were away at school. 
The men would not say anything about missing the 
children when the jobber’s wife took her children 
to town, but a short time after returning from one 
of these trips she missed her baby and found her 
out in the men’s camp, where they were taking 
turns playing with her. 

I am not advocating these as the ideal conditions 
under which to bring up children. However, the 
only reason that I could find why this better class 
of woods labor stuck to this camp was because here 
they could get something of that atmosphere which 
is found only where good women are in their own 
homes with their own children. These men have 
not succeeded in having homes and children of 
their own, but they do enjoy and respect the gen- 
uine home atmosphere. 

The third crew was a small one in the white pine 
country of southern Maine. The men were mostly 
from the thinly settled farm country surrounding 
the holdings. I knew this crew intimately about 
eight years ago and was surprised to find men still 
in the crew who knew me. All these men were 
Americans and it was one of the few times re- 
cently that I have found woods crews with any large 
percentage of decent American woodsmen in them. 
Here, too, there were women and children in the 
camps, which were situated at the mill. This was 
a stationary mill and so the camps and the fore- 
man’s house were better built than at either of the 
other camps mentioned. Furthermore, many of the 
men could get back to their own homes over Sun- 
day. 

The first illustration given above seems to be 
more typical of our present day logging operations, 


Decadence in Labor and a Remedy 


We are having a tremendous labor turnover. Our 
men are largely from that class of floating labor 
which because of moral defect, or inability to speak 


English, can not hold a job in those industries where 
labor requirements are better standardized. For 
the most part this class of labor is made up of in- 
dividuals who are ‘‘ jack at all trades and good at 
none.’’ It is an expensive proposition to have one 
crew on the job, one crew coming, and one crew 
going. We are putting up with a cheaper class 
of labor today than ever before. Furthermore, I 
believe that it is costing us more in proportion to 
the cost of labor in other industries than it ever has 
before. Because we have not given our labor 
something to live for besides an excess of city civil- 
ization once or twice a year we have already driven 
out or degenerated the American and Canadian 
woodsman. In some sections of the country the 
Irish woodsman has gone the same way. We are 
now starting in on the Russian and the Pole, who 
will travel the same road unless we do something 
about it. Who will be our next victims? 

The only real solution that I see to this problem 
is permanent forest management. But in the mean- 
time there is much work for some of our welfare 
organizations to do. Furthermore, I believe that 
the time has come when permanent forest manage- 
ment is possible. If we will take the public into 
our confidence and make them realize what they 
must do toward this end, and will get together 
among ourselves, we can organize our holdings on 
a sustained yield basis. Then we can establish at 
central points permanent forest communities where 
the men can have their families. Camp life may 
be necessary when operating some of the more 
distant parts of the forest, but the men can usually 
get home for week ends. Furthermore, we can 
afford to build better camps if we know that we 
are going to use them again before they will have 
rotted to the ground. 

To my mind, the woods labor problem is going 
to be a serious one unless we start now to build up 
permanent forest communities. 











In the aggregate, immediate possibilities for ex- 


port are tremendous and widely distributed. For 
expansion purposes, the possibilities are even 
brighter. Numerals will bore you, and figures of 


speech will be substituted for them in the course 
of this brief sketch of what we term the export 
trade. 

Bear in mind, please, that statements made here 
represent the point of view acquired from my own 
experience, and are subject to revision when ap- 
plied to other concerns or other districts. 

In the order of importance foreign consumers 
of southern pine may be listed as the United King- 
dom, Argentina, the Netherlands, Germany, France, 
Belgium, the West Indies, Italy, Spain, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Central America and Africa, with a few 
seattered purchasers bere and there in gther co1n- 
tries. This order held for years preceding the 
war and, while exigencies of reconstruction may 
divert or alter its standing temporarily, in due 
course the order will return to that shown. 

Such figures as are available indicate an imme- 
diate tremendous demand from the United King- 
dom, and the flow has already begun. A heavy per- 
centage of lumber and timber used in continental 
Europe is purchased thru buyers in the United 
Kingdom, but the exceedingly heavy use of our 
pine in the islands themselves should in no way be 
minimized. Millions of feet of lumber will be re- 
quired and will be furnished. 

Accredited agents of our Government have sub- 
mitted detailed reports of immediate and future 
requirements by Europe, with totals running into 
the billions. These figures cover not only the im- 
mediate necessities for replacing thousands of de- 
stroyed buildings, but for restocking purposes, and 
for the gradual development that will take place 
when normal conditions have again been attained. 
I may add that plans now being developed include 
some of our standard worked domestic stocks in the 
lumber designed for foreign markets. The utiliza- 
tion of these standard sizes will enable the work of 
reconstruction to proceed more rapidly than it pos- 
sibly could under the usual export specifications, 
which provide for only the rough unfinished lumber 
and timber. The duty on dressed stocks will be 
more than overcome by the saving in freight on 


* An address delivered before a meeting of District 
No. 1, Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association, 
at the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex., May 24, 1919. 


Export Possibilities and Limitations 


[By E. V. Folsom, Sales Manager, The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex.] 


the dressed lumber, as well as effect an economical 
utilization of space in the ships. Naturally, com- 
petitive woods are not overlooked in this tremendous 
field, but southern pine has a value all its own, 
established over the course of years, and even with 
a return of normal conditions, the market is capa- 
ble of considerable expansion. 

Argentina, normally a heavy user of southern, 
pine, has reduced stocks to a very low ebb, because 
of war conditions preventing a necessary applica- 
tion of tonnage to this trade. Labor troubles dur- 
ing the last few months have helped reduce the 
available stocks, but an early solution of both 
problems is confidently expected, and the flow of 
lumber to the River Plate will surpass in volume 
anything that has gone before. Many schedules are 
in the market today and while only a small portion 
of the log is suitable for the South American or 
River Plate speci ition, many mills not hereto- 
fore interested wili be attracted by the advantages 
and the desirability of the trade. Old uses and 
customs prescribe a set formula for this business, 
and the introduction of domestic grades and sizes 
will doubtless be a difficult task, since no such prob- 
lem confronts Argentina as confronts war-torn 
Europe. 

Since the west coast of South America looks nor- 
mally to our Northwest coast woods for supplies, 
development of markets here for southern pine will 
be rather slow. But with an increased supply of 
tonnage and a freer use of the Panama Canal, a 
gradual development of business will surely result. 

Uruguay and Brazil are coming into the market 
for supplies to build up exhausted stocks, and the 
demand will inerease as tonnage conditions become 
easier. African schedules are noted in larger vol- 
ume and some missionary work in this quarter will 
develop additional attractive business. 

West Indian trade has been very fair thruout the 
war. Abundant crops of necessities sold at profit- 
able figures increased wealth and purchasing pow- 
er. New buildings, new homes, new plantations, 


* repairs on existing structures all added their quota 


to the volume. The exports to West Indian mar- 
kets would have been even larger if tonnage had 
been available. Many islands show depleted stocks 


and buyers are very keen on replacements, their 
purchases running up into large totals and deliver- 
ies being contracted for months ahead. The possi- 
bilities are very good here, and with prosperity as- 








sured the demand will be active for many years. 

In smaller volume, but none the less important, 
is Central American trade, very steady and worth 
while. Many new developments in those countries 
will bring added uses for pine, and possibilities 
there will not decrease. 

Canada and Mexico I have not mentioned as pos- 
sibilities, for we do not consider them export ter- 
ritory, since they use our standard interior or do- 
mestic sizes and grades. But consumption by Can- 
ada will not diminish by any means, and Mexico 
would immediately become a vital factor with sta- 
bilized government, and responsibility ruling in- 
stead of anarchy. 

Glancing hurriedly over export possibilities, I 
would not leave the impression that I seek to turn 
all our production export. We have our wonderful 
interior or domestic trade, that is our foundation 
and upon which and with which we live, move and 
have our being. There is a larger motive in my 
remarks stressing the possibilities of export. 

Recall the actions of southern pine in the price 
fields for as far back as you can go. Many of 
you can recall the flush times, when business was 
good, orders were pouring in, production lagged be- 
hind shipments, and the market soared. Suddenly 
one fine morning came the alarming realization that 
orders were not quite so plentiful. Then we heard 
that some of our competitors had sold 150 cars of 
boards at 50 cents less than our price, and we went 
out and did likewise. What caused all this sudden 
soaring and the subsequent dull thud? Only the 
usual tale of what we termed seasonal demand, fol- 
lowed by overproduction. The question naturally 
arises, why an overproduction? Surely somewhere 
in the world is a place for all the good southern 
pine we can manufacture. So why are these dis- 
turbances necessary? Do you realize the one thing 
possible to bring relief from repetitions of those 
ups and downs, those all too few months when 
everything was rosy, and the long, long months 
when business was thin and it seemed every other 
fellow in the mill business was trying to get what 
little there was, not by merchandising or inereas- 
ing the use of pine, but by the simple and accepted 
expedient of cutting the price half a dollar or so? 
The one thing that will bring permanent relief from 
these intolerable conditions is: We must increase 
generally the percentage of production suitable for 
export, and if the foreign markets must be worked 
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as diligently as our home fields to increase the use 
of our pine, then we must take off our coats and 
go to it. 

The field has been barely scratched and with 
proper cultivation can bring a yield that will for- 
ever do away with the old order of ups and downs 
in the southern pine market. Is there any logical 
reason why we shouldn’t develop new uses for the 
wood in foreign fields as well as in our own coun- 
try? 

( have been asked if a mill can successfully cater 
to both export and domestic trade. From an ex- 
perience covering many years I say yes, and this 
conclusion is borne out not only by the experience 
of our own company but that of many others. Our 
domestic trade is the backbone of our business, and 
we will never desert it. The increased percentage 
of export production among the mills can not fail 
to benefit them, removing as it does forever the 
bugaboo of whether they can buy on any market 
and feel safe. 

We are entitled to a fair margin of profit on the 
manufacture and sale of lumber. None can deny 
this. Yet can you look back over a range of years 
and feel that we have always received it? Don’t 
you think a little intelligent, practical and con- 
structive salesmanship applied to the problem will 
place our business on a sound basis, which would 
eliminate the unreasonable fluctuations that have 
often attended the course of our affairs? 

It seems vague and far fetched to speak of over- 
production today, when we are busily endeavoring 
to confine the order file to the vicinity of production. 
Yet I warn you the morrow is coming when in the 
barometer we shall see production levelling up with 
orders and shipments. History repeats itself some- 
times, and may repeat itself in this instance, un- 
less we arise to the occasion and apply the remedy. 
If in the past we have been slow to see our faults, 
let that not be said of us in the future. 

Today I believe southern pine producers are see- 
ing with a larger vision, are looking into tomorrow 
with clear, broad vision, and are planning to meet 
and overcome conditions that have been the source 
of evils affecting our business in the past. The 
realization has come that only thru the instru- 
mentality of one tremendous moving force can 
salvation be accomplished, and that force is the 
Southern Pine Association. Into this work we have 


seen the greatest men in our mill affairs with un- 
tiring efforts pour their time, their labor and their 
money. They have set us an example that should 
inspire every one of us with unflagging zeal tu sup- 
port the work inaugurated. With our association 
as a trade evangel, can you see any reason why the 
creative efforts of thousands of you men can not 
back up, sustain and push ahead the wonderful 
work of progress and hasten the time when there 
will be an active and profitable demand somewhere 
in the world for every piece of Southern pine that 
is produced? 

We must love our business, otherwise we wouldn’t 
stay in it. If there are those today who are weak 
hearted, and are only half converted, I say to you 
either get religion and sell yourself, or get out and 
get you a religion of your own—one that you can 
believe in and support. We want your time, your 
labor, your brain and above all, your heart, else 
we have failed in gaining the one thing necessary 
to make our Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service 
Association the tremendous factor it should be. 


DEVELOPING NORTHERN CUT-OVER LAND 


Sr. Paut, MINN., June 3.—That it pays to clear 
and develop northern Minnesota cut-over timber 
lands for farming is indicated by a report just 
compiled and issued by the University of Minne- 
sota on ‘‘ Experiences of Northern Minnesota Set- 
tlers.’’ The figures from 141 farms selected from 
ten northern counties show that the average cost of 
clearing an acre of land was $34. The report, 
which was written by Prof. F. W. Peck, emphasizes 
the need for good roads, for State aid in land clear- 
ing, elimination of land speculators, a soil and land 
utilization survey, and for ‘‘honest, fearless pub- 
licity as to existing conditions and future possibili- 
ties.’’ 

Mr. Peck’s figures show an average of $936 for 
total annual receipts from the farms, ranging all 
the way from $300 to $3,000. Dairying is the big 
money maker in the cut-over regions; most of the 
farmers also help out their incomes by selling forest 
products from their land clearings. The per- 
centages of receipts tabulated by Mr. Peck are: 
Crops, 24 percent; from livestock, 42 percent; from 
wood products, 23 percent; from. outside work, 11 
percent. 





Most of the farmers who gave information started 
with a very small working capital and are still in 
need of more money to make their farms pay better. 
Reports showed 39 started with no éapital at all, 
and 102 with an average of $308 to the farm. Much 
more is needed to start on a cut-over farm under 
present conditions, the farmers assert. The aver- 
age for 120 estimates at present is $880. 

Complaints by the farmers that indicate the prin- 
cipal problems of the northern counties are sum- 
marized as follows: Poor roads, 66 settlers; need 
of markets, 54; difficulty in clearing land, 39; high 
rate of interest, 41; poor stock, 17; need of State 
aid to clear land, 12; high taxes, 14; land specula- 
tion, 11; price of wild land, 9; miscellaneous com- 
plaints, 39. Says Mr. Peck: 


One of the greatest problems and one that is con- 
stantly before the settlers of these districts is the 
slowness and difficulty of clearing the land for crop 
production. Many settlers express their belief in the 
practicability of some sort of State aid as the solu- 
tion of this problem. The legislature of 1916 passed 
an act providing for a revolving fund of $100,000 to be 
spent in clearing State land before its sale te the 
settlers. The plan is being worked out and clearings 
have been made under this act, but conclusions as to its 
effect on the land clearing problem would be mere 
conjectures at this time. This problem is the key to 
the constructive permanent settlement of these sec- 
tions of the State. Unless this subject receives study, 
and a constructive, helpful program of land clearing 
and utilization is laid out, the northern part of the 
State will continue its process of a retarded haphazard 
development, 

Among other complaints recorded from the settlers’ 
data are those against land speculators, the high prices 
for wild land, high taxes, poor quality of livestock, 
railroad facilities, and difficulty in hiring labor. If 
one stops to inquire into the reason for conditions that 
prompt most of the complaints it is seen at once that 
most of them are indigenous to a new, undeveloped 
country. Even speculation of the land with its conse- 
quent abuses is probably a natural stage in the devel- 
opment of this region. This does not excuse the toler- 
ance of dishonest practice that is known to exist in 
selling land. Some of the losses incurred by the buy- 
ers of land in these districts are due to their lack of 
common business sense in buying without investigation 
or intelligent inquiry. Probably the remedy for this 
evil lies in full publicity of the practice and impartial 
honest description of the land and its possibilities by 
the State without regard to the “advertising features” 
that usually color the word pictures of northern Minne- 
sota, 





SOUTHERN PINE BEETLE TIMBER MENACE 


PASCAGOULA, Miss., June 2.—After the storm of 
1916 the southern pine beetle (Dendroctonus fron- 
talis) attacked the pine trees of southeastern 
Mississippi, and something like 30,000 acres are 
now thought to be infested. This beetle, according 
to A. D. Hopkins, in charge of forest insect investi- 
gations in the Bureau of Forestry, ‘‘may be con- 
sidered one of the most dangerous enemies of pine 
forests in the southern States. It devastated the 
pine forest over large areas of Virginia and West 
Virginia in 1891 and 1892, and the extensive dying 
of pine timber in the South during the last century, 
to which numerous references have been made, was 
more than likely caused by it. It has been more or 
less active in the States south of Virginia and 
southward to Texas since 1902, during some times 
and in some localities it has killed a large amount 
of timber. It is therefore a constant menace to the 
pine timber of the southern States.’’ 


The presence of the insect is first made known by 
the appearance of pitch tubes on the upper middle 
trunk, or reddish boring dust lodged in the loose 
bark around the bases of the trees. In fatal at- 
tacks the leaves fade and turn yellow in about two 
weeks, and in about a month turn to reddish; all 
the bark except that on the base of the trunks will 
be dead, and the larve will be ready to emerge. 
The presence of large numbers of beetles is indi- 
cated by frequent patches of dying pine or spruce 
during July, August and September. ‘‘The sudden 
dying of timber over larger areas,’’? Dr. Hopkins 
writes, ‘‘indicates a destructive invasion requiring 
prompt and radical measures for its control.’’ 


To destroy the insect and check its ravages, Dr. 
Hopkins says, all that is necesasry is to strip the 
bark off and burn it. The insect does not enter the 
wood and rarely breeds in the tops and branches. 
If the bark is not burned the larve may survive 
and attack the trees the following spring. The 
mature insects, the larve and the pupe pass the 
winter in the outer bark under normal conditions. 
In cases of extensive attacks, the principal groups 
of infested trees should be located between Novem- 
ber and March, and the standing trees, including 
all of the larger ones, should be barked or felled and 
barked, or the entire trunk scorched, burned or 
placed in water, or converted into lumber and the 
Slabs afterward burned. In northern sections this 
work should begin not earlier than Nov. 1 and be 
completed not later than April 1; in southern 
sections it should begin in December and be com- 
pleted in February. According to Dr. Hopkins, ‘‘if 
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BEETLE-INFESTED LOBLOLLY ON “CRAYFISH” 
LANDS NEAR PASCAGOULA, MISS. 

at least 75 percent of the infested trees, including 

all of those in the larger patches, within ten or 

fifteen square miles are thus treated, it should 

destroy enough of the broods to protect the remain- 

ing timber for several years.’’ 

Summer operations, according to the same 
authority, are not to be recommended except in 
special cases, such as when it is desirable under a 
clear cutting system to include the healthy timber 
with the infested, or when practically all the timber 
over a large area is infested during the spring and 
summer. Otherwise. if only the infested trees are 
cut the felled and barked trees attract the beetles 
to the healthy in the locality. If it is desirable to 
make the cutting during the summer it should be 
done during the periods of principal larval develop- 
ment—August and September in the northern sec- 
tions, and from July to October in the southern 
section. When for any reason a threatened area 
can not be cut or barked the greatest precautions 
should be taken to prevent the cutting of pine tim- 


ber for any purpose during the spring, summer and 
early fall; the only exception being lightning-struck 
or storm-broken and felled trees, which under cer- 
tain conditions should be cut and removed, or 
burned with the tops if possible, the next day after 
the injury occurs. If the logs are removed the 
tops should be burned over the stumps. 

If pine wood is cut during the summer it should 
be done under the clear-cutting system in sections 
distant from the more valuable timber, and cord- 
wood, new lumber ete. should not be piled near 
living pine trees; nor should building operations 
involving the use of new pine lumber or fresh paint 
be conducted during the.summer in or near a 
desirable grove of pine or spruce. The foregoing 
observations apply to sections where the bettle is 
present in the surrounding forests. 

The accompanying photograph shows an infested 
grove of loblolly pine about three miles southeast 
of Pascagoula, Miss., growing on flat meadow 
lands known as ‘‘crayfish.’’ In the background are 
pines of second growth coming up in an old field, 
the trees being about 15 years old. It was from 
this photograph and a description that the Bureau 
of Forestry was enabled to identify the ravages of 
the beetle. These were first observed at Vancleave, 
about fifteen miles northwest of Pascagoula, in 
1912; but at the time operators whose attention was 
called to it thought the cause was the boxing of the 
trees for turpentine. However, it is now shown that 
trees that have not been boxed are dying, of course 
as a result of the attacks of the beetles. 





LAUNCHES HIS OWN LUMBER COMPANY 


SuHREVEPORT, LA., June 3.—The Clanton Lumber 
& Timber Co., a manufacturing and wholesale con- 
cern, with E, H. Clanton as the moving spirit, is 
the latest addition to Shreveport’s large fraternity 
of lumbermen. Mr. Clanton opened an office May 
14 at 708 Merchants’ Building, after his resigna- 
tion as southern pine sales manager for the T. C. 
Clanton Lumber Co., in which he was a stockholder. 
He will specialize in yard and shed stock, rig tim- 
bers and rough finish, all shortleaf southern pine. 
He has mill connections in Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas and a wide circle of mill acquaintances 
in Shreveport. 

Mr. Clanton started as a lumberman with the old 
Monarch Lumber Co., of St. Louis. He is 34 
years old and has been in the lumber business four- 
teen years. 
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e “aaiiaaillty Building” Provides men for Social wll ee Activities 


If any justice whatever exists for the charge that in America 
there are ‘‘masses and classes’’ it must be found in the larger 
cities, rather than in the smaller rural communities. In the latter, 
if anywhere, each individual man, woman and child is judged on 
his merits, and is given an opportunity to prove them. Nobody in 
a rural community is at all surprised when the blacksmith’s son or 
daughter takes the class honors; nor is anybody scandalized if the 
blacksmith’s daughter marries the banker’s son. 

But no rural community is perfect, and rural residents would 
be the last to claim it is so. While the city is stimulating, it also 
has a tendency to dissipate, distract and destroy intellectual and 
social life. That is to say, the mental ‘‘urge,’’ as it sometimes is 
termed, is greater in the city than in the country ; but the opportu- 
nities for mental growth are greater, especially during the period 
when mental growth is possible, in the country than in the city. 
What the country most needs is a stimulus to social intercourse, an 
inducement for people to meet, mix and participate in the social 
recreation that is indispensable to intellectual and spiritual growth. 

Each rural community has its churches, clubs and other organi- 
zations that serve worthy purposes; but from the community view- 
point all these organizations tend to exert centrifugal rather than 
centripetal forces. They act upon groups, it is true, and because 
they so act they tend 


5 :30 and 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. Just now the volumes of the library 
are inf to catalogued under the supervision of the State authorities. 
The library part of the building was financed by special contribu- 
tions for that purpose, and for all practical purposes the library is 
an entirely independent institution, having its own board of direc- 
tors and officers and source of income. 


The Community Hall is separated from the library, tho there 
is a door from one to the other. The main room of the hall, on the 
first floor, is about 50x42 feet, has an excellent oak floor, an ample 
stage and is provided with chairs for seating 500 persons. On three 
sides of the hall is a balcony, also having chairs, and included in 
the seating capacity mentioned. On the balcony ‘at the rear of the 
hall in the center is a fireproofed moving-picture machine room. 
At the rear of the main floor are a ticket office and a women’s room. 
A door opening beneath the stage allows storage of all chairs not 
in use when dances are given in the hall. 

The basement of the hall is fully as attractive and useful as the 
assembly room, for in it are held the dinners common to rural com- 
munities. The main room is furnished with long tables seating 
120 persons at one time. At the rear on one side is the kitchen, 
with a cupboard in one corner, stove alongside, @qstern and a 
sink near, and a double-decked table in the middle ‘of the room. 
On two sides are wide ledges or wall tables. On the-side toward the 

main room are doors 





to divide rather than 
unify a community. 
What is needed is 
an organization that 
shall inelude as 
members all the peo- 
ple in the commu- 
nity; and this or- 
ganization, loose tho 
it may be, must have 
a place of meeting, a 
community center, 
large enough to shel- 
ter all who are likely - 
to assemble at one 
time, and the organi- 
zation itself should 
be liberal enough in 
its policies to admit 
all the people of the 
community, regard- 
less of their relig- 
ious, political or 
other affiliations. 
The Community 
House and the Com- 
munity Club afford exactly the place and the agency needed to 
bring all the people into social and intellectual contact in order 
that they may become a unit in every movement and policy calcu- 
lated to promote the general welfare. 

More and more rural communities are realizing this need, and in 
presenting on this page a picture of the Community Hall at Mc- 
Lean, Ill., with some account of its operation, the Community 
Builder undertakes to offer an example that many rural commu- 
nities will gladly emulate. 

The building shown was erected in 1917, to replace a structure 
that was erected in 1892, and that was named Columbia Hall, in 
commemoration of the fourth centenary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica. The present building, as shown, houses the public library, as 
well as provides a community hall. The library occupies only 
twenty-three feet at the front. The main floor of the library con- 
sists of the book room and a reading room for children. The sec- 
ond floor is at the library’s disposal; but at present it is used by 
the local women’s club, tho the Red Cross unit has utilized it thru- 
out the war. Each floor is provided with a fireplace, and the 
library has its independent heating plant. The entire building is 
electrically lighted, largely by the indirect method. 

Originally the library was supported wholly by private contri- 
butions, but recently it was incorporated as the Mt. Hope Town- 
ship Library Association, and it is now supported by taxation. 
Under a new law the library will be provided with more funds than 
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in the past, so that it will be practicable to extend its facilities - 


somewhat. The library is open Tuesdays and Saturdays from 2 :30 


COMMUNITY HALL AND LIBRARY AT McLEAN, 





IL 


= that slide upward 
i and allow the set- 
ting of food from 
the inside ledge thru 
to a similar ledge in 
the dining room 
proper. As already 
stated, the kitchen 
occupies only about 
one-half of one end 
of the basement. The 
other half is utilized 
by the township as 
an office and for vot- 
ing purposes. 

At the entrance 
end of the dining 
room, on the side op- 
posite the stairway, 
are a men’s room 
and a furnace room. 
Under the stairway 
to the main floor is 
a sort of wardrobe 
for hanging coats 
and hats. The li- 
brary furnace is of course under the library part of the structure. 
Enforced draft is used in heating and ventilating. 


The MeLean Community Hall was financed by voluntary sub- 
scription, and tho it was incorporated and stock issued the hold- 
ers expect and desire no return on their investment. The only in- 
come for upkeep of the hall is that derived from rentals. The 
hall is controlled by a board of representative citizens, who elect 
a manager to attend to matters directly connected with the con- 
duct of the hall. The original capital authorized was $8,000, and 
shares at $10 each were sold to everybody, even school children 
buying ; and tenant farmers were as liberal buyers as were owners. 
However, the cost of the building exceeded the original estimates, 
and several public spirited citizens made up the deficit, which did 
not fall far short of the original estimate, as the building fully 
equipped and including the library cost about seventeen thousand 
dollars. 


Likely, those most directly responsible for the McLean Commu- 
nity Hall would be the first to disclaim any special credit; but it 
would seem ungenerous not to state that C. C. Aldrich, deceased, 
formerly head of the McLean State Bank, gave liberally of money 
and time; and unfortunately he died only a short time before the 
hall was dedicated. W. J. Barnes, a farmer who lives at the edge 
of town, has been equally liberal of both time and money. Others 
who interested themselves in the hall are Frank Aldrich, banker ; 
J. H. Baker, manager of a tri-county telephone company; W. M. 
Ewing, grain dealer, and F. 8. Leach, general merchant. 





L., PROMOTES SOCIAL AND CIVIC UNITY 
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The McLean Community Hall is used for com- 
munity meetings of all’ kinds and small rental 
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MAIN FLOOR PLAN McLEAN COMMUNITY HALL 


charges are made in most instances. This method, 
tho it provides funds to meet current expenses, 
has its disadvantages, and likely those controlling 
the building will find a way of opening it for com- 
munity meetings on such terms as will make it 
more strictly a community utility. The tendency, 
with the hall on a purely commercial basis, is to 
encourage out of town patronage rather than home 
use; often even to the positive detriment of com- 
munity development. It likely would be found 
that enough money could be raised by public sub- 
scription to meet the current expenses and the use 
of the hall be restricted to such real community 
gatherings as tended to promote sociability and 
education. For such meetings no charge need be 
made. 

McLean is building a fine grade school building, 
which will be ready for fall school opening. <A vote 
on organizing a township high school was carried 
by a large majority, but legal obstacles were placed 
in the way by a decision of the supreme court in- 
validating the law under which the election was 
held. Hope is expressed that a change in the law 
will permit the building of the high school. 





ESTIMATES prepared by engineering authorities 
show that the United States could well afford to 
spend $1,250,000,000 on a hard surfaced system of 
50,000 miles which could be so located as to serve 
directly 46 percent of all of the counties of the 
United States, while 41 percent of all the others 
would be directly adjacent to it. In other words, 
87 percent of the total population would be touched 
with reasonable directness. At an annual expendi- 
ture of $100,000,000 the fundamental system would 
be completed in twelve and a half years. 
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TRADE POINTERS FOR RETAIL 


Companies Merge Retail Interests 


SHREVEPORT, LA., June 2.—Three local lumber 
concerns, the Roberts Lumber & Grain Co., the Cen- 
tral Lumber Co. and the Texas Lumber Co., have 
consolidated their retail interests into one corpora- 
tion, the Central Lumber Co. (Ine.), whose charter 
has been filed and shows capitalization of $300,000. 
The officers are as follows: J. P. Towery, presi- 
dent; T. G. Roberts, first vice president; J. L. 
Mullen, second vice president; I. N. Houston, see- 
retary-treasurer. The consolidation will not change 
the status of those at the head of the former indi- 
vidual companies, as they will continue in service 
as officials of the new organization. The wholesale 
department and sawmills of the Roberts Lumber & 
Grain Co, will not be changed by the consolidation. 
The Texas Lumber Co.’s complete, retail business 
comes into the new corporation, as does that of 
the Central Lumber Co. Increased demand for a 
greater variety of lumber for home building is given 
as the reason for the consolidation. The concerns 
assert that the combine is the best way to have on 
hand every kind of lumber called for. Two offices 
and three yards will be operated. . 





What Live Advertising Will Do 


The aid that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is extending to retail lumbermen is of 
great help where matters are properly handled. The 
Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, is 
very enthusiastic over the help it has reéeived from 
the National association. In writing to H. R. Isher- 
wood, retail representative of the association, K. P. 
Aschbacher, secretary and manager of the Swan 
Creek Lumber & Supply Co., recently had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

‘*Tf a few more of the dealers would take hold of 
this kind of propaganda and use it a while they 
would see their money coming back very readily. 
Since we have been making use of your booklets, as 
well as others we have received from various asso- 
ciations and manufacturers, many sales can be 
traced directly to them. 


‘“More convincing instances have occurred to us 
within the last six months on advertising than we 
have experienced before. We cease to look upon it 
as an expense, and want to feel that it is just as 
necessary as the purchase of stock materials. 


‘*Not long ago we purchased fifty pairs of 1%- 
inch garage doors. The cost of these doors deliv- 
ered to Toledo—open—was such that after we 
glazed them ourselves we figured that the gross 
cost was about $11 a pair. We put a selling price 
of $16 a pair on these doors, and inserted an adver- 
tisement in our local papers one Saturday evening. 
By noon of the Tuesday of the following week over 
one-half of these doors had been sold; they were 
ordered in lots of from one to five pairs to the order. 
The business developed so suddenly that we wired 
the factory for 100 additional pairs and are now 
waiting to receive any or all of them. Our present 
supply of 1%-inch doors is entirely exhausted. 


‘“We are just now developing a cedar post and 
wire fencing business by advertising these products. 
On the fencing we are obliged to hold back our 
advertisement, as the carload of material that is 
ordered has not yet arrived. 

‘* Another instance which proves our assertions is 
the experience we had with oak flooring. We bought 
what we thought was a very heavy and excess stock 
of oak flooring, and then we ran a series of adver- 
tisements for five weeks. Now we are entirely out 
of oak flooring and we are wiring the mill for car 
number and to follow with tracer shipment out of 
Memphis on the 8th.’’ 





Chicken House for City Lot 


Lumbermen who visit Chicago, and confine their 
visit to the downtown business section, have only 
a slight idea of the number of people who keep 
chickens in the city. Out in the residence section 
over 50 percent of the back yards will disclose 
chicken houses. The accompanying illustration 





A CITY CHICKEN HOUSE 


shows a neat and yet practical chicken house suit- 
able for ten or a dozen hens. In building or remod- 
eling the dwelling, evidently the owner had a win- 
dow left over and this is inserted in the front of 
the chicken house to allow light to enter. As 
shown in the illustration, generous space is allowed 
at the bottom for air, and the wire frame is on 
hinges so that it may be raised to facilitate the 
cleaning of the house. This is not an expensive 
house, yet it is attractive in appearance and is one 
that could be sold in quantity by retail lumbermen 
located in cities or good pre | towns. 


LUMBERMEN 


Protect the Porch Chairs 


The willow seats of porch chairs are so dry that 
by the end of the second season, and often before 
the first season closes, the woven seats have begun 
to break. A good grade of oil stain will materially 
assist in keeping these seats limber and prolong the 
life. 

It is good practice to put an oil stain on seats of 
chairs when first purchased—dark or antique oak, 
which dries without a gloss, on the seats, and bril- 
liant or bright green enamel on the woodwork gives 
a very attractive combination, 





Lumbermen Form Social Club 


AKRON, OHIO, June 2.—Lumbermen of Akron and 
vieinity recently have formed a social organization 
to be known as the Akron Associated Lumbermen 
and the following officers have been chosen: 

President—Charles Dietz. 

Vice president—John Dellinberger, jr: 

Treasurer—M. H, Hunt. 

Secretary—W. G. Smith. 

The foregoing officers together with F. H. Weeks, 
C. V. Gough, Mr. Jones and Jake Brown comprise 
the directorate of the association. Mr. Smith, the 
secretary, is connected with the Lyman Hawkins 
Lumber Co. 


Predicts Boom for Retailers 


HAMILTON, Mo., June 2.—Discussing present and 
prospective conditions of the retail lumber trade in 
this section, John H. Cowley, manager of the North 
Missouri Lumber Co.’s yard at this place today evi- 
denced a degree of optimism that should be en- 
couraging to all classes of business. Mr. Cowley 
said the retail lumber business is improving and 
building is above normal for this season. Crop 
prospects never were better at this season and farm- 
ers are prosperous. Retail stocks, however, are 
badly broken and it looks now as tho there might 
be a lumber famine in this territory during the 
coming fall. High prices of all farm products con- 
tinue to overshadow lumber and building material 
prices and Mr, Cowley says there is no reason to be- 
lieve that present prices will interfere with build- 
ing, especially as regards improvements planned 
and in progress by the farmers. He says thit col- 
lections are good and the retail business never was 
more prosperous than it is at this time. 

This community is organizing a county fair and 
will hold its first meeting some time this year. The 
fair is looked —_— as one of the leading agencies 
for developing the community spirit and is expected 
to do much toward bringing together the town and 
country people. 








~~ 





THE REASON given by the British Government for 
the retention of pitwood on the list of imports 
requiring a license is that there are large quantities 
of suitable wood available in Great Britain and it 
is desired that they be utilized before tonnage, 
which is still scarce, is employed too largely in 
the importation of foreign wood. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Lumbermen’s Early Efforts to Gain Public Confidence—In a Center of Lineyard Activity— 
Handling Advertising for Results—Home Owning 


A few years ago Wichita, Kan., was the scene 
of a lumber convention that was unusual in the 
annals of the industry. It had two purposes: one, 
to inform retailers about certain technical points 
of their business, and the other to inform the 
public about the general principles and practices 
of selling lumber. The second was not talked 
about much in the call for the convention, but it 
was the more important of the two. The time 
had come when if the lumber business was to 
make a normal progress the public must be made 
to 3ee that lumbermen were their friends, were 
honest merchants and offered a necessary service. 

Retailers were just beginning to realize the 
fact that they must take the public into their 
confidence in regard to certain things and that 
they must administer their affairs in such a way 
that their conduct would pass public inspection. 
It was a little hard for some retailers to bring 
themselves to it. I suppose there never has been 
a change in general policy that some persons 
didn’t get on their collective ear and assert per- 
sonal liberty to do as they blamed pleased. We 
are hearing a lot about it these days; in fact, 
the chorus is rising to a fortissimo as the first of 
July approaches. The personal right to own 
slaves involved the United States in its worst 
war. Probably there were reactionaries who com- 
plained that their style was being cramped when 
killing an obnoxious neighbor was called a crime 
and was followed by punishment. 

So when the public got curious about the 
modus operandi of the lumber business some lum- 
bermen got mad. They didn’t realize that the 
public didn’t really care a tinker’s dam what- 
ever that is, about lumbermen personally. It 
wasn’t a matter of getting nosey and trying to 
learn something that was no concern of their 
own. This is proved by the way in which the 
public let the angry board merchant alone. Peo- 
ple are sometimes accused of an itch to run every 
person’s affairs except their own, and this may 
be the case with a small percentage of profes- 
sional kickers and self-appointed handy men. 
But the large proportion of humans are inter- 
ested in other peoples’ business only as it affects 
their own. So the retailer who got hot when his 
customers began trying to find out if they were 
served efficiently and economically generally 
learned to his cruel surprise that he didn’t have 
an option on the trade in his line and that it 
wasn’t his oyster. He could have it only so long 
as he earned it by service, and to prove that he 
had earned it he had to submit to a certain 
amount of public scrutiny. Otherwise he got left 
alone while the people who should have been his 
customers ran after mail order concerns that 
made capital of the manner in which retail busi- 
nesses were operated. 


Where Lumbermen Invited Inspection 


We all know that the suspicion that arose over 
this state of affairs lasted longer than was justi- 
fied by facts. The Wichita dealers wanted to do 
something that would get this old notion out of 
the heads of their customers, so under the leader- 
ship of F. A. Amsden, one of the big, up-standing 
dealers of the city, they put on this convention. 
They invited the public and the newspaper men, 
and then they turned their trade inside out for 
public inspection. Wichita was crowded with 
lumbermen and the city was visibly impressed. 
Wichita is an important town in this section of 
country. It serves as the metropolitan center 
for a vast area of farming lands, and its news- 
papers have a wide circulation. The convention 
was far and away the biggest piece of local news 
breaking at the time, so all the papers gave it 
lots of space both in their news columns and their 
editorial pages. It is safe to say that few if 
any people in southern Kansas or northern Okla- 
homa failed to learn about the big convention of 
lumbermen and the efforts they were making in 
am association way to make their business a real 
‘public servant worthy of his hire. 
vahe trade press carried big stories about it, 
but from the point of view of the lumbermen who 
put the show over the most important publicity 
came from these Wichita papers: They.went to 
the people who. bought.lumber, and the trade 
papers ‘went. to people ‘who:'sold lumber. The 
latter “knew. all abonutii¢he.new day that had 
dawned in the tradeyamyway. The fixed idea 
Ahat..a retailer must;.of mecessity be a rascal got 
a hard jolt. Most-fixed ideas that endure for a 








long time finally prove faulty in some or all par- 
ticulars and await the letting in of light to melt 
away like our boyhood ghosts. 


A Salutary Influence 


Mr. Amsden and a number of other Wichita 
dealers told me that this convention has done a 
world of good thruout this part of the country 
and that its effects are still being felt. There 
is much less of the disposition, at one time notice- 
able, to take it for granted that local retailers 
were to be patronized only in cases of emergency 
and that real lumber buying consisted, as far as 
the ultimate consumer was concerned, in choosing 
among the various agencies that sell direct. It 
was a great achievement in popular education. 
Time and place were right, and the results proved 
of real money value. They also proved of value, 
doubtless, in educating some dealers to the new 
relationship between merchant and customer. 

The present is a time when all kinds of mer- 
chants have the opportunity to educate their cus- 
tomers to understand better what is being offered 
them and how to buy to good advantage. This 
time of reconstruction has been named by most 
of the men who are in a position to know as one 
of vast importance, because it will determine 

















“Had to submit to public scrutiny” 


the course of future business. It may well be 
that we have heard this so often it is getting a 
stale sound. It should not. A little more dis- 
cipline, a little more care and study just now 
may make the difference between winning and 
losing in the future. Most of us are lazy and 
self-indulgent. We don’t like to work hard, and 
especially we don’t like to think hard. We are 
content to jog along in the old way. If we’re 
ever going to shake that off now is the time; 
because well directed efforts this summer will 
almost certainly bear fruit for years. The time 
and the place are right. 


In a Lineyard Center 


All of this, however, is incidental to the main 
point of this present story. The Realm blew into 
Wichita a little while ago, if one could use so 
sprightly a term in describing one’s arrival on a 
train that stopped oftener than a hobo mowing 
the lawn by the hour. But we arrived by virtue 
of patient sitting in the car seat while the en- 
gineer played:a game of seeing how long he could 
be by the watch in passing a given point. Once 
arrived we forgot all this stuff in the pleasure of 
visiting a very important retail lumber town. | 

Wichita by virtue of being the largest city in 
a great agricultural area becomes the logical 
centering place for a great number of lineyard 
concerns. I don’t know how many companies 
have their head offices in Wichita, for I couldn’t 
well call on all of them. But I was told that 
these companies own yards to the number of 300 
or 350, which makes it rank pretty well in this 
regard with other large retailing points. It’s 
a fine, growing city with a good number of big 
office ‘buildings and a corresponding amount of 
wealth: andthe good, Kansas friendliness and 
‘optimism: that always make me glad to travel 
around in it. The newspapers mentioned a little 


and Americanization 


time ago are not the least interesting features of 
the place; for Henry J. Allen, the boss of- one, 
is governor of the State, and Victor Murdock, 
the boss of the other, is down in Washington act- 
ing as a member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, we believe it is. These are two of the group 
of famous Kansas newspaper men that include 
William Allen White, Senator Capper, Uncle Walt 
Mason and a number of: others. I suppose I 
should include former Governor Hodges, for he 
used to write for the magazines about his plan 
for State government, but I believe he sticks to 
lumber now and does not associate himself with 
the fourth estate. 


A Teller of Plain Truths 


Governor Allen mate the big speech at the 
convention in Wichita, and it was some speech. 
When ‘‘our Henry’’ gets up on his hind legs and 
lets fly with the oratory there are few if any of 
the speechifiers who can edge him out. He 
kidded the lumbermen along a little and told 
them he didn’t think for a minute that they had 
always been the innocent, helpful little chaps 
that some of the speakers had intimated, but he 
added that he had full confidence in the good 
faith of the industry and in its earnestness in 
inaugurating a new era in which the retail lum- 
berman would become more than a mere freight 
agent charged with handling lumber shipments. 

Governor Allen was one of the big features in 
the Bull Moose party that had a stirring, if short, 
history and that has had an influence on Ameri- 
can politics much greater than any success it 
achieved in electing men to office. The Bull 
Moosers were for every kind of forward move- 
ment, political or otherwise, that promised to 
make community as well as national life fune- 
tion more evenly. This can be said without 
political bias now, for both the big parties are 
heirs of the Bull Moose. Under these conditions 
it was to be expected that Governor Allen would 
be interested in and impressed by a movement 
to set the retailing of lumber right with the pub- 
lie. He not only said some complimentary things 
in his speech but he also published some com- 
mendatory editorials in the Beacon that undoubt- 
edly did much good in setting people to think- 
ing along right lines. 3 


A Typical Codperative Yard 

When I went into Mr. Amsden’s office I found 
him sitting in his shirt sleeves, as big and genial 
and as full of business as usual. After mention- 
ing the convention and the valuable education 
it furnished to the lumber consumers of Kansas 
and Oklahoma he naturally fell to talking about 
another problem involving public education that 
happened to be engaging his attention at that 
time. Kansas has given harbor to a good many 
social and political ideas. Apparently North 
Dakota has the center of the stage just now, but 
in this big country of ours the center of experi- 
menting has shifted around from State to State. 
Kansas, I suppose, has had no monopoly on co- 
operative stores and lumber yards, but it has had 
its share. One of these farmers’ yards sprouted, 
grew and languished in a town where Mr. Amsden 
had a yard, so he has been able to study this 
peculiar popular eruption at first hand. As 
usually happens, this codperative yard has gone 
broke, but in the process it did the usual damage 
to the competing yard and served up the usual 
bad commercial service to its customers. 

“*Tt was the same old story,’’ Mr. Amsden 
said. ‘‘A codperative yard has about the same 
chance to offer good service that any concern has, 
but it almost never does it. The difference be- 
tween the two lies in the kind and quality of 
management. In a privately owned yard or one 
owned and operated by the usual kind of cor- 
poration some one man has authority and uses it. 
But in the codperative concern no one has author- 
ity. Everybody passes the buck. When the 
thing finally played out and was for sale I bought 
it, but it was almost funny the way every man 
avoided taking any responsibility in the matter. 
The president called the board of directors to- 
gether, and the board called a meeting of the 
stockholders. Very few of the latter came. It 


looks as tho some one has robbed the concern 
somewhere along the line, for the capital seems 
to be largely gone, with very little stock or other 
assets to show for it. I’m taking over what stock 
is left, and I’m doing it ‘at their request. It 
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wasn’t my yard that put them out of business, 
for the manager there had instructions to go 
along just as tho there was no unusual competi- 
tion. The concern lost out somewhere, and it is 
my guess the reason was lack of responsible man- 
agement. There were too many bosses and no- 
body with responsible authority. 

‘*This experience has taught me something, 
tho, and I’m preparing as best I can to spread 
some business education in that community. The 
time was not right before. The farmers would 
have misunderstood my motives if I had run any 
such publicity while the other yard was still 
struggling along. In this advertising I’m trying 
to get two ideas across to my customers. The 
first is that the retailer has very little to do with 
fixing the price that the customer pays and the 
second is that an intelligent retailer can offer 
an invaluable service to his customers over and 
above the simple service of carrying stock and 
selling it when the public wants it. 


Publicity for a Side Line 


‘*Here, for instance, is a rough draft of a paint 
ad I’m planning to run in the local paper in that 
town. You see, I’ve given a little history of 
the making of paint, showing where the raw mate- 
rials come from, who produces and handles them 
and how the ingredients are compounded and 
prepared for market. It is clear from this ac- 
count that the price of paint is almost entirely 
determined before the retailer gets hold of it. 
The labor of making it and the raw materials of 
which it is made must all be paid for, and the 
cost of them is determined before the retailer 
enters the scene at all. Then if a codperative 
concern wishes to handle paint it will have to pay 
this price and get its stocks in the same way and 
from the same source that the regular retailer 
does. The retailer determines the price only to 
the extent of his margin of profit for handling it. 

‘*In the second place, there are paints and 
paints. Some are expensive and some are cheap. 
Some are good and some are adulterated to the 
point of being worse than useless. Only a person 
familiar with these things can possibly buy 
paints at wholesale with any assurance that he 
is getting full value. The lumber retailer who 
handles paints makes a long and careful study 
of these things. He knows how and when to buy 
and what firms are reliable. He can guarantee 
his lines to his customers, and they ean buy of 
him with full confidence of getting reliable goods 
that are worth the price asked; and this is part 
of what they pay for. They want this service 
and they want to trade where they can get it. 
So while the retailer has little to do with making 
the price he does put himself in a position by 
reason of his superior knowledge and experience 
to guarantee quality. 


Intelligent Direction of Advertising 


‘*T’m working out quite a line of this kind of 
advertising, making it as full of information and 
honest and as interesting as possible. I intend 
to use it in this particular community where the 
people have been fooled by their own lack of 
information about such things into thinking they 
were getting the worst of it when they traded 
with regular retailers; and when I get it worked 
out and tested in this place I’ll keep it on file 
ready to use in any other community where such 
things may be needed. 

‘“We have an example of such advertising 
designed for information and not for competition 
with rival concerns here in the city. The public 
service corporation that furnishes gas and elec- 
tricity has no competition. It has the entire 
field to itself, so according to the old idea that 
advertising was of value only in taking trade 
away from competitors it should have no use for 
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“*The capital seems to be largely gone’ ” 


publicity. But as a matter of fact it advertises 
all the time. It explains to its patrons the rea- 
sons for certain regulations, why prices are what 
they are, and so on. By means of this informa- 
tion it keeps the public educated in the matter 
of prices and service, and as a result there is 
never any complaint against the corporation. 
You’ve noticed the advertising done by some of 
the meat packing companies. This is of course 
an effort on their part to educate the public to 
an understanding of the packing industry. Once 
we understand it we’ll not be so ready to believe 
the worst of the packers.’’ 

This kind of advertising is a logical continua- 
tion of the beginning made at the convention. 
There is a place for such publicity, and we are all 
getting to understand this fact. Advertising 
and the true worth of the thing advertised have 
to keep abreast, for unless the things said about 
lumber are true they will do infinitely more harm 
than large and profound silence. is because 
lumbermen were better fellows than the public 
gave them credit for being that the display of 
business methods and objects at the Wichita 
convention did the Kansas and Oklahoma lum- 
bermen good. And, on the other hand, the desire 
to be widely and favorably known will lead a 
man to take great care in squaring performance 
with promise and in lining up his business with 
the best standards of conduct. Publicity isn’t a 
cure-all, but it helps. It educates the public in 
wise buying, and it spurs the dealer to new and 
better efforts; and this is no small achievement. 


The Wage Trend 


‘*We are finding that some people are fright- 
ened by the high cost of building,’’ Mr. Amsden 
continued, ‘‘and of course it is higher than it 
used to be. But this increase is due only in a 
small measure to the increased cost of lumber. 
Labor is what counts up. A short time ago I 
had some repairs made on my house. The car- 
penter I hired was a good workman and did a 
good piece of work. I paid him 75 cents an hour, 
which is the standard wage in Wichita. When 
I paid him off he remarked that he had helped 
build the house fifteen years ago. I asked him 
how much wages he got and he said 25 cents an 
hour. This indicates in a way where the cost of 
building has advanced. It is unfortunate that as 
the wages of labor have advanced the quality and 
quantity of work have not advanced. Rather 
they have gone backward. I don’t think anybody 
wants to quarrel with labor for getting more 
money, but we would like to get good, honest 
work in return. Some workmen, maybe enough 
to make the difference, have never been used to 
the seale of living which their increased earnings 
make possible, and they are somewhat demoral- 
ized. There is'a real need for Americanization 
among the foreign born, and there is a real need 
for something of the same sort among native- 
born laborers who are enjoying this new prosperity. 
Instead of developing a scale of living to match 
their income many are working just enough to live 
as they used to and are loafing the rest of the time. 
This is a class of people who néed to have the home 
building idea brought to them. Nearly always the 
married laborer who can be induced to build or 
buy a home has been started by such a move in the 
path of thrift and of good citizenship.’’ 


Americanization a Necessity 


We keep running into this matter of Americani- 
zation at every turn. It may well be that we’d have 
a hard time to define just what we mean by it. 
Most of us have the little habit of picking up 
every idea and movement that comes along and of 
making them mean the things we have most con- 
stantly in mind. I remember that a few years ago 
I got reckless and wrote a little series of articles for 
the Greatest Journal about what I considered some 
of the most important aspects of lumber retailing. 
I showed one or two of the articles in manuscript 
form to a young fellow who is a brilliant teacher 
and who holds a very important position in eastern 
educational circles. He did me the honor of reading 
them and seemed much interested; only he couldn’t 
see any ideas about business in them, or if he did 
he passed them up as unimportant. He would read 
a sentence and then say, ‘‘Now that makes me 
think of a problem in teaching.’’ Then he would 
unroll some of his pet theories for an hour straight. 
We had a stormy time, and it was a terrible strain 
to be polite. His interest was all in teaching and 
mine was all in retailing lumber. We could start 
from the same point and in two minutes he’d be 
dug into pedagogies and I’d be dug into business, 
and that’s the last we’d see of each other until we 
came up for air. So it is that good Americans 
associate their own favorite ideals of life and con- 
duct with America, and when you speak of Amer- 
icanization each man has his own pet notions of 
what it must mean. 

We all agree that Americanization must lead to 
complete loyalty to the United States Government, 
and that of course makes it incumbent upon us to 

















“We had a stormy time” 


make the Government one that will command a 
thorogoing loyalty. The illiteracy that was shown 
up in the army must be reduced and if possible 
wiped out. Both labor and capital must have a 
square deal. It must be made easier to live de- 
cently. People must have more leisure for reading 
and for social life, and so on. When we get started 
we soon get to reeling off big projects without 
troubling to indicate just how they are to be ac- 
complished. No one thing will do it; for our idea 
about Americanization is something after the pat- 
tern of our idea of the Kingdom of Heaven. It is 
something complete and splendid, something that 
will fully realize our capacities of mind and soul. 
But such a vision has to have a beginning and must 
be reached a step at a time. It is a splendid thing 
for our country that so many people are alive to 
the necessity for constructive efforts for making 
the citizens of the United States loyal, efficient, 
intelligent men and women. We are willing that 
wiser persons than we should set down the big pro- 
gram; but in such a great effort there must be a 
place for every kind of constructive contribution. 
And this makes us glad that the lumber business 
is in line to do so much of the necessary founda- 
tion work. 

People who know tell us that the beginning of 
good citizenship often lies in ownership. Parents 
are urged to give their children the invaluable 
training of responsible ownership when they are 
small. The farm boy develops into a responsible, 
constructive citizen by means of the training he 
gets as the owner of calves or pigs or colts for which 
he must care. The grown man who is still some- 
thing of a child in responsible citizenship often be- 
gins a rapid growth when induced to puild a home. 


Home Owning Influence on Citizenship 


This lies in the line of our business, but it lacks 
much of being the selfish thing that some people 
imagine it is. Persuading a man to build a home 
may make us a little more business; but whether 
or not that business proves worth the effort it re- 
quires is another matter. Persuading an ignorant 
man to build, helping him to arrange the necessary 
credit, helping him thru the planning and the con- 
struction and the painting involve a vast amount of 
labor; and very often the profit on such a transac- 
tion is almost nothing. But this lies in our line, 
and retail lumbermen are ready to assist the great 
labor of Americanization by working along lines 
with which they are familiar. They know that a 
city in which home owning is the rule is a city that 
has an assured future. It may not be as spectacu- 
lar a future as could be imagined, but such a city 
is never likely to have a long continued slump. It 
will be a better city to live in, beeause men who have 
made the effort to own their homes develop into 
desirable neighbors. 

Men who own homes are optimists. They believe 
that life is worth living and that it is especially 
worth living in their town. They look to the future 
of the town for their own future, and they have con- 
fidence in both. Bolshevism of which we are hear- 
ing 90 much seems to have its basis in complete 
despair. The Bolshevistie doctrine seems to be the 
doctrine of the man who confesses himself licked 
and who wants to bust things up around him be- 
cause he admits himself to be busted. At least that 
is the way it appears in action. A country of home 
owners may not always like the government or 
society as it is organized, but they will not set out 
to destroy everything in sight because of that fact. 
They will set out in an orderly way to change it. 
Violent revolution is not the remedy of a responsi- 
ble, property owning citizen. So the Americanizers 
can set the lumber retailers down as assistants to 
the country in the matter of home owning. It may 
or may not make us money, but we believe in it and 
want to work at it. 
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ORGANIZED EFFORT BOOSTS HOME BUILDING 


Kansas City Campaign Shows Notable Results—Louisiana Organizes “Home” League—Building Booming 
in Middle West and Texas —Boston Carpenters Plan Co-operative Home Building 


FORM STATE HOME BUILDING LEAGUE 

Baton Rovce, La., June 2.—A mass meeting in 
the interest of home building, called by Governor 
Pleasant, was held in the Elks’ auditorium on May 
28, attended by the mayors of several Louisiana 
cities and representative citizens from all parts of 
the state. Mayor Alex Grouchy welcomed the dele- 
gates and said that Baton Rouge would cooperate 
in every way possible to make the home building 
movement a success, 

Mayor J. M. Ford, of Shreveport, told of plans 
on foot in that city for organizing a housing cor- 
poration to make home owning possible for the man 
who can command no ready money, by permitting 
him to make small monthly payments to the cor- 
poration until he is in position to borrow from a 
building and loan association. 

The principal address was delivered by Regional 
Director L. R. Putman, who is in charge of the 
Department of Labor’s home building program for 
seven southern States. He urged the formation of 
a Statewide organization which would make possible 
concerted action by the various civic and commer- 
cial organizations in putting the campaign over. 

As a result there was organized the Own Your 
Own Home League of Louisiana, one of the objects 
of which will be to advertise and spread propa- 
ganda favoring the building of homes, G. A. 
Petrie, of Alexandria, was elected president and 
authorized to name a secretary. Vice presidents 
were elected, who will have charge of the campaigns 
in their communities, as follows: Mayor J. M. 
Ford, Shreveport; L. U. Babin, Baton Rouge; A. 
N. Dobbs, Bogalusa, and H, P. Mitchell, Pont- 
chatoula. Other vice presidents will be selected 
from communities that organize. The president 
and the vice presidents will constitute the executive 
committee. 

An offer of a $50 Victory bond for the best 
essay on the Own Your Own Home movement was 
made by Mr. Babin. 

A luncheon in honor of Mr, Putman was given 
by the Rotary Club. 





CAMPAIGN PRODUCES SPLENDID RESULTS 


Kansas City, Mo., June 3.—The eight weeks’ 
campaign of the Build Now Association closed 
Saturday night. According to F. C. Sharon, di- 
rector of the drive, even the committee in charge 
was surprised at the results obtained. Interest was 
stimulated in everything from bunga- 
lows to apartment hotels. 

Building activities in Kansas City 
and its tributary territory have shown 
great increases, and in some localities 
have doubled and trebled as the result 
of the campaign. Letters requesting 
details of the local campaign were re- 
ceived from as far east as Newark, 
N. J., and as far west as San Mateo, 
Calif. In numerous cases persons in 
the city who were influenced to begin 
building early in the campaign have 
thanked the association for having 
spurred them on, as they have thereby 
saved considerable money, because of 
the advance in lumber. 

While the advertising campaign has 
been closed the information bureau 
will be kept open for some time to ad- 
vise those who contemplate building. 
The essay contest in the public schools 
will close Saturday, and prizes ag- 
gregating $160 will be awarded to the 
pupils writing the best essays on ‘‘ Why 
Parents Should Own Their Homes.’’ 





BUILDING BOOM SWEEPS MIDDLE WEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June .2.—According to a 
statement issued this week by the Department of 
Labor, building contracts awarded in the territory 
east of the Missouri and north of the Ohio river for 
the week ending May 16 totaled $59,748,953. It is 
thought that the total for May will exceed that 
of the corresponding month in any previous year. 
April broke all records for that month with a total 
of $191,823,000. 

The Chicago district, embracing most of the 
middle West, makes a remarkable showing, with 
almost half of the total valuation for the week end- 
ing May 16. 

Residential construction leads, with 3,048 con- 
tracts let, aggregating $19,060,850. Industrial 
building comes next, with 214 projects totaling 
$13,741,400, followed closely by public works to 
the amount of $11,286,995. Store, office and bank 








building is upon an encouraging scale, totaling 
$3,555,437, while school, church and theater build- 
ings contribute $3,127,300 to the grand total of 
$59,748,953. 





AWARD PRIZES IN POSTER CONTEST 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 2.—An interesting feature 
of the local ‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign is the 
poster contest, open to students in the art depart- 
ments of the University of Washington and the 
public schools, awards in which have just been an- 





MURIEL KING, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Whose Design Won First Prize 


nounced. The contest brought out a considerable 
number of posters, many of which showed original- 
ity and skill. The first prize, $25, was won by 
Muriel King; second prize, $15, by Irene Harmon; 
and third prize, $10, by Lucille Douglass. The 
awarding committee consisted of Carl Gould, archi- 
tect; Miss Ella Schildnect, teacher in the Lowell 
school, and Horace McClure, the Seattle news cor- 
respondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. All the 


other building trades will codperate with the car- 
penters of the Greater Boston district council in the 
project. The houses will be of the most modern 
type, with attractive streets and garden plots. 

The operation will be financed with money in 
the treasury of the council and with the savings 
that the men have in the banks. Union officials say 
that heretofore these savings have been used against 
the men by being loaned to syndicates which have 
financed non-union building. 

J. M. Calnan, of the carpenters’ union strike 
committee, said: 


The men in our thirty locals will withdraw their 
savings from the banks and pool them in a proposition 
which will yield them a better interest and dividends 
than if they allowed the money to remain on interest 
in any savings bank. We intend to use the money to 
build the finest type of homes. Our proposition will 
spread the best of labor principles thruout the coun- 
try, because our success will encourage others to follow 
our example. There will be no labor troubles in build- 
ing our home city, Only union men will be employed 
in laying out and building the streets, water systems 
and everything which will tend to make the houses and 
the surroundings an ideal place for our men. 

Any of our men may secure a house and garden lot 
from us and erect his own home, because the land will 
be bought with the carpenters’ money and a co- 
operative plan will be carried out. Several car- 
penters have already made plans to build their own 
homes during this strike and employ brother car- 
penters at the rate asked for the work. The com- 
munity plan, however, is meeting with great interest 
among the men. Many see an opportunity of owning 
the best type of home, built by union labor without 
the overhead expense usual in contract work. 


About 1,000 more carpenters went out recently, 
swelling the number now on strike to around 1,400. 





ONE HOUSE A DAY PACE IS MAINTAINED 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 31.—Interest in the ‘‘ Own 
Your Home’’ campaign at Hoquiam, Wash., is evi- 
denced by the slogan ‘‘A House a Day.’’ For the 
first fifteen days in May the community lived up 
to its pledge, with a new house either under way or 
with a contract signed for construction each day, 
and the entire month will probably show a similar 
record. 





ORGANIZE TO AID HOME BUILDING 


LANSING, Micu., June 2.—The Lansing Retail 
Merchants’ Association has named a committee of 
three to codperate with a similar committee of the 
chamber of commerce in an effort to meet the build- 


posters will be displayed for a few days at the ing needs of the city. This action followed an ad- 
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Art Institute, after which they will be distributed 
among the leading business houses for publicity 
purposes. The building of homes in Seattle is pro- 
ceeding at a rapid rate, and the interest engendered 
by the poster contest will no doubt give added im- 
petus to the campaign. 





CARPENTERS TO BUILD OWN HOMES 


Boston, Mass., June 4.—While house building 
in this vicinity has not received the impetus felt 
in other sections of the country, the carpenters who 
are on strike for $1 an hour have determined to 
erect a colony of houses in a local suburb. The 
plan, unique in industrial labor circles, is intended 
not only to give the men an opportunity to erect 
and buy homes on a codperative basis but to spread 
the principles of unionism. 

Two large tracts of land near Boston are now 
under consideration as sites for the homes and a 
tentative option has been obtained. Union labor of 


dress by William Durant, head of the 
General Motors Corporation, in which 
he said the city that provided the hous- 
ing facilities would get millions in 
General Motors expansions. The ulti- 
mate proposition is the formation of 
a building company with capitalization 
of between $500,000 and $1,000,000. 

Building is active in the business sec- 
tion of the city, and it is expected that 
some of the old and unsightly blocks 
will be replaced by new structures this 
year. Work has begun on a 4-story 
addition to the Hotel Kerns, to cost 
$60,000. 

Articles of incorporation for $100,- 
000 have been filed for the First Bond 
& Mortgage Co., organized to assist 
in solving the building problems of the 
city by buying real estate mortgages 
and contracts, thus allowing contrac- 
tors money at once with which to pro- 
ceed. The mortgages and contracts 
will be deposited in escrow with a 
bank, and debentures or participation 
certificates will be issued against them 
in denominations suited to the wants of the smaller 
investors who desire more than the 4 percent paid 
by the banks. 


_—e one ee 


TEXAS HAS REAL BUILDING BOOM 


Austin, TEX., June 2.—While the development 
of the oil industry in a big area of Texas is con- 
tributing greatly to the renewed building activity, 
there also is an unusual amount of construction in 
the cities, towns and rural communities outside of 
the oil fields. The general demand for building 
materials is larger than for five or six years, In 
Dallas, San Antonio, Houston, El Paso and Fort 
Worth building activity has been resumed on @ 
large scale. This is true not only with regard to 
business building and residences but also to manu- 
facturing plants of various kinds. 





Make a home-plan part of your life-plan. Build 
a home. 
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WHY SHINGLE PRICES HAVE ADVANCED 


West Coast Secretary Explains—Factors of In- 
crease Outlined 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 31.—‘‘ Why have shingle 
prices advanced?’’ is a question that lumber dealers, 
lumber consumers and prospective builders have 
been asking ever since the market started to boom a 
few weeks ago. ‘‘The natural economic law of 
supply and demand,’’ is the simple answer of J. 8. 
Williams, secretary of the shingle branch, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who has given 
close and careful study to the subject. 

In the first place, Mr. Williams explains, the mar- 
ket is short of shingles and the shingle mills are 
short of red cedar logs; in the next place, the coun- 
try is experiencing a building boom that has 
brought with it an unprecedented demand for lum- 
ber of all kinds; the popularity of the red cedar 
shingle, due to its demonstrated serviceability, 
backed by national advertising, has created a par- 
ticular demand for this particular commodity. 

‘“Naturally,’’ asserts the shingle secretary, 
‘*prices have gone up, but even at present prices 
red cedar shingles, on a basis of service rendered, 
are far cheaper than any other class of roofing 
material.’’ 


The Influence of Light Log Supply 


In further explanation of the situation Mr. Wil- 
liams points out that the manufacturers’ market is 
confronted with a severe log shortage. The log 
supply, he says, is less than 85 percent of the nor- 
mal requirement. 

‘*Why is the log supply short?’’ is the natural 
query, to which Mr. Williams replies that for more 
than a year, during the period of the war, logging 
operators centered their efforts on getting out 
spruce and fir logs—the species needed for airplane 
parts and ship timbers. Logging railroads were 
built to tap spruce and fir forests. Cedar tracts 
were ignored. He says further: 


Now, since the war is over, it is not sound economy 
to change these logging railroads until after the spruce 
and fir stands are cut. Consequently very few new 
belts of cedar will ‘be opened for several months. 
Moreover, immediately after the close of the war and 
for several months thereafter conditions were so un- 
certain that many logging operators and a number of 
lumber mills suspended operations entirely. The previ- 
ous war activities produced a large quantity of fir, 
spruce and hemlock logs which supplied the mills thru 
a large part of the winter. New logging operations 
were not necessary until the early spring of this year. 

The same element of business uncertainty that 
caused the loggers and sawmill operators to suspend 
activities during the winter also forced many retail 
lumber dealers to let their supply of lumber and 
shingles run low. 


‘“Then,’’ continued Mr. Williams, ‘‘came the 
big building boom with which everyone is thoroly. 
familiar. During this boom the demand for shingles, 
on account of their superior qualities as a roofing 
and siding material, which facet hag been driven 
home thru national advertising for the last four 
years, has been more than normal, and this demand 
is growing almost daily.’’? The secretary added: 


Other Price Factors 


This situation, together with the activity of dealers 
in replenishing their stocks, has created an abnormal 
demand for shingles in the face of the below normal 
supply of cedar logs. In this connection the advance 
in log prices has kept pace with the advance in the 
price of shingles themselves, so that the manufac- 
turers’ margin of profit is no greater than under normal 
circumstances, 

Another factor that enters into the reduction of 
shingle and log supply is the 8-hour day, which reduces 
the output of the mills by nearly 20 percent compared 
with the 10-hour operation. 

It must be remembered, too, that the nationwide 
advertising campaign now being conducted on behalf 
of the Rite-Grade shingle has stimulated the demand 
for shingles as a roofing and siding material. A home 
sided with red cedar shingles is the means of selling 
many additional orders in its neighborhood. In this 

yay millions of shingles are being sold every year, The 

demand will continue to grow and the use of red cedar 
shinvles will snread wherever people want durability, 
service, comfort and beauty in their homes. 

And, considering the service and satisfaction given 
by red cedar shingles as a roofing material, even the 
present prices are far below those of any other form 
of roofing, As a matter of fact, estimated on a basis 
of service given by substitute roofing, shingles should 
be selling todav at from $12 to $14 per M, and yet not 
be any higher than the price of substitutes. 





ADJUSTING RELATIONS WITH LABOR 


Orrawa, OnT., June 2.—Many Canadian lumber- 
men have been testifying before the Industrial Re- 
lations Commission appointed by the Dominion 
Government to report upon causes of industria! dis- 
content and suggest remedies. Practically all lum- 
bermen, not only in Canada but in the United States, 
are interested in the drift of evidence coming from 
em loyers and men as the inquify has proceeded. 

The majority of employers and a minority of em- 
ployees, according to the commission’s experience, 
favored industrial councils similar to what has come 
into force in Britain under the ‘‘ Whitley plan.’’ 
The council would act as a round-table conference 
between men and managers over problems identified 
chiefly with employment conditions. Scores of 


times union and other labor agents asserted a claim 
for a ‘‘greater share in the control of industry’’ 
and an advisory council did not seem to them to 
answer the full purpose. Many employers favored 
a national 8-hour day, while some qualified their 
statements by having the 8-hour day apply to work- 
ers in hazardous or extra strenuous employment. 
Testimony of leading manufacturers in Toronto 
scouted the application of a universal 8-hour system 
as impracticable unless made international. 


TWENTIETH ENGINEERS (FOREST) PLAY 


Regiment in France Shows Lighter Side of War 
—A Typical Song 








Altho the 20th Engineers (Forest) toiled most 
strenuously at their vitally important task of get- 
ting out lumber for army use and ‘‘ delivered the 
goods’’ in a way that contributed materially to the 
speedy ending of the war, their stay in France was 
not quite ‘‘all work anu no play.’’ An interesting 
proot of this is given in a letter recently received 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from a member of 
the 8th company of that famous regiment, which 
reads as follows: 

ARENGOSSE, FRANCE, May 2, 1919.—AMBRICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Chicago, Ill.: Some time ago our company 
(the 8th) gave a show at our camp at Eclaron, Ht. 
Marne, entitled “Camp Johnson’s Hay Wire Halo, or 
Full Packs and Barracks Bags.” The sketch was 
written by Private Roy Lamport and directed by Capt. 
(‘Doc’) A. B. Tims. I am enclosing one of the songs 
that were sung. 

A rather amusing incident occurred not long ago, 
as follows: Burt MelIntosh, of Smith & MelIntosh, 
lumber dealers at Kellogg, Idaho, and H. D. Reynolds, 
formerly vice president of the Livingston Lumber Co., 





A CODE CALLING INSTRUMENT ({ 
WHICH IT ACTUATES; VIZ, AN 
ELECTRIC LAMP 


Livingston, Tex., both buck privates in the 8th com- 
pany of the 20th Engineers, were visiting Dax 
(Landes), and went into a drug store to buy some 
toilet articles. MeIntosh bought a comb, brush, some 
soap, taleum powder etc. Everything he bought the 
clerk told him was very good and “just the same as I 
use.” The last purchase was a tooth brush, and as 
before the clerk said: “That’s just the kind I use.” 
“Mac” looked at him and after a few seconds’ scrutiny 
said: “Not lately.”’ Yours truly, 
PRIVATE THOMAS AUBREY, 
8th Company, 20th Engineers. 

Accompanying the letter was a copy of the song 
referred to, as follows: 
Here’s to Col. Mitchell, a grand old man is he; 

Called upon the lumbermen to show their loyalty. 
He got them from the North, the South, East and West, 

And when he looked them over suid: ‘Believe I’ve 

got the best.” 
CHORUS 

Home, boys ; home, boys; home youw’ll never see; 

Home, boys ; home, boys ; the land of liberty— 
Where the ash, and the oak, and the balmy willow tree 

Are all growing green back in North America, 


He wanted thirty companies. 6f full war strength ; 
He wanted them for the 8, O. 8S. and not for the 
trench ; 
So over to France we came, and we're mighty proud 
we're here; 
And we're known thruout the army as the 20th Engi- 
neers, 


There’s a sawmill at Eclaron that’s owned by the 
U.S. A 


But the a é a thing used to break down almost fifty 
times a day 
Until Martin (a) got his hammer, his chisel and his 
pliers 
And they put the thing together with a roll of hay 
wire. 


When the log yard is empty, and the plank they don’t 
come thru 
Green (b) jumps on Thompson (c) and Thompson 
jumps on Le Deau (d). 
But if you want some saw logs to run your d— old 


mill 
Better get some dagoes and repair your “Decan ville.” 


Some work in the woods; others run the mill ; 
Some _— on the standard gage, some on the Decan 
ville ; 
Some work on the dock—the job is not half bad— 
But the 3rd class privates always have to pile the 
slabs. 


One hundred and twenty hours a week the old sawmill 


runs 
Making artillery plank to set the cannon on; 
We've — millions of feet, and as many different 
nds ; 
So when the boys come to it they’ll build a bridge 
across the Rhine. 


Thirty dollars a month I made while in the U. 8. A., 
But I got an increase the day I sailed away. 
Now over in France I get a dollar ten a day; 
The dollar I send my wife and I throw the dime 
away. 


So it’s home, boys ; home, boys ; home we soon shall be; 
Home, boys; home, boys; back in God’s country, 
Where the ash, and the oak, and the balmy willow tree 

Are all growing green back in North America. 
—By Thomas Aubrey. 


(a) Sergeant 1st class Martin, who was mill foreman, 
(b) Lieut. Earl Green. who had charge of the mill. (c) 
Lieut. F. L. Thompson, company commander. (d) 
Lieut. George LeDeau, in charge of woods operation. 


DEVICE ASSURES HEARING OF SIGNALS 


New Electrical Application for Lumber Plants— 
Will Command Attention 





Probably there is hardly a manager or superin- 
tendent of a lumber manufacturing plant in the 
country who has not at some time wasted much 
valuable time trying to locate a mill foreman, ship- 
ping clerk or some other employee whom it was 
necessary to get in touch with immediately. The 
same situation prevails in large woodworking plants 
and also in plants in any line of endeavor where the 
number of employees is large and the plant covers 
a lot of ground. A superintendent, a foreman, a 

millwright, a repair man, 





KLAXOCATOR), 
ELECTRIC HORN, A 


a shipping clerk ete, is 
successful only when he is 
able to move about freely 
and attend to the neces- 
sary details of his work. 
Within recent years, and 
largely aided by the tre- 
mendous impetus of the 
pressure for an enormous 
increase in the produe- 
tion of munitions of war, 
this problem has _ been 
solved by the installation 
of audible electric signals 
and there is every reason 
to believe that they will be 
entirely suitable in lum- 
ber manufacturing plants 
and in woodworking shops. 
By the use of such signals 
any important employee, 
no matter where he may 
SIGNALS be within the plant, may 
AND AN be promptly located at 

any time when he may be 

needed. 

Such an electric signal is usually similar in con- 
struction to the familiar electrie ‘‘horn’’ used on 
automobiles. It consists of a diaphragm with an 
anvil at its center. A toothed wheel driven by a 
small electric motor strikes the anvil many times a 
second and causes it to vibrate vigorously. These 
vibrations produce the well known warning tone, 
which carries over a considerable distance. The 
device is provided with a projector or horn the 
shape of which depends on whether it is desired to 
scatter the sound, to intensify it in horizontal direc- 
tion, or to deflect it downward. Such motor driven 
signals are now made much more powerful than 
automobile horns, and are wound for 110 or 220 
volts, direct or alternating current, so that they can 
be connected to a lighting or power circuit,-and do 
not require a separate low-voltage battery. 

With such electric audible signals scattered thru- 
out the plant it becomes easy to locate instantly any 
person to whom a code number has been assigned. 
For example, when the manager wishes to speak to 
the yard foreman, who may be anywhere in the 
yard, he simply tells the telephone operator to sound 
this particular man’s call, 

It would be rather inconvenient for the telephone 
operator to sound various calls by hand; therefore 
a special code-calling automatic instrument has been 
developed for this purpose. The operator merely 
sets the desired person’s code numbe: on a dial and 
pulls a lever; a contact-making mechanism is there- 
by set in motion, which closes the electric circuit 
and operates the code signals thruout the plant the 
required number of times (usually three times) and 
then stops automatically. 

A further application of loud electric horns in 
lumber manufacturing or woodworking plants is for 
extensions to telephone bells. The ordinary tele- 





AND THE 


BELL 


._phone ringer, as many an employee of a lumber com- 


pany has discovered, is not loud enough to attract 
attention. In ease an electric horn is used a relay 
is connected in parallel with or in place of the tele- 
phone ringer and when it is actuated it closes a 
secondary circuit which causes an electric horn to 
sound, 
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Bill Provides for Federal Control of Railroads 


WasHIncTon, D. C., June 2.—Representative 
John J. Esch of Wisconsin, chairman of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
today introduced a bill that probably will be made 
the basis for legislation by Congress for the return 
of the railroads to their private owners and their 
future regulation. A similar bill was introduced 
by Senator Atlee Pomerene of Ohio, a Democrat, in 
the Senate. The bill confers sweeping powers upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to exercise 
complete control over rail and water transportation 
and the ‘‘ transmission of intelligence’’ by wire and 
wireless systems. 

Mr. Esch drafted the bill. He is recognized as 
one of the few real experts in the House on rail- 
roads. He has been a member of the committee 
and a close student of railroad problems and inter- 
state commerce matters for years. 

Curiously enough, the Esch bill coincides with a 
decision handed down today by the Supreme Court, 
upholding the power of the Federal Government to 
regulate rates within the individual States as a war 
measure, by providing that while State commissions 
may sit in hearings affecting rates and practices 
within their borders, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ‘‘is ta make the findings.’’ This provision 
as a peace-time proposition, of course, is certain to 
meet with strong opposition in both houses of Con- 
gress, where the doctrine of States’ rights is far 
from a dead letter. 

Provision is made that where intrastate rates or 
practices are concerned any findings or orders of 
the Federal Commission shall ‘‘be observed, any 
act, decision or order of any State or State authority 
to the contrary notwithstanding. ’’ 

One of the complaints of the carriers heretofore 
has been against the conflicting legislation and 
orders of State and, Federal commissions. This 
provision of the Esch bill is designed to eliminate 
the conflicts which have previously existed under 
the dual system of Federal and State jurisdiction. 
It is pointed out, for example, that the practice 
of State commissions in reducing intrastate rates 
and thereby placing an undue burden upon inter- 
state traffic has created the necessity of placing 
rate making power wholly under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Some State commissions 
which have shown a disposition to handle rate 
situations in this way in the past have been re- 
peatedly warned that some such legislation would 
be the ultimate result. 

Telephone and telegraph business which is wholly 
intrastate is expected from the control vested in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by the bill. 
Power is given the commission to order extensions 
of telegraph and telephone lines if in the public 


interest, to prohibit rebates and discriminations, 
require the filing” and publication of rates and 
schedules, prohibit the doing of business or collec- 
tion of charges until publication has been made and 
require transmission to be continuous from point 
of origin to destination. 

The authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over water transportation is largely ex- 
tended. This authority covers transportation partly 
by rail and partly by water and covers shipments 
by lake, river, canal and waters generally ‘‘ within 
or without’’ the three-mile limit of the American 
coast lines. The latter provision will give the com- 
mission a larger measure of jurisdiction over im- 
port and export shipments. 

The commission may decree the joint use of 
terminals, but only on just and reasonable terms of 
compensation. 

With regard to car service the commission’s 
authority extends to the ‘‘use, control and supply’’ 
and also to the ‘‘supply, movement and operation 
of trains.’’ No extension of lines can be made 


‘or new lines constructed without the approval of 


the commission. 
Full control of security issues is lodged in the 
commission, giving that body a power which its 


members often have urged upon Congress in order 
to safeguard railroad properties from the machina- 
tions of crooked financiers. An officer or director of 
one railroad may not hold an office or directorship 
in another with the approval of the commission. 
Heavy penalties are provided for violations. 

In short it is a real bill—with teeth. It will be 
mulled over and modified in some respects and pos- 
sibly strengthened in other respects. The fact of 
its introduction so early in the session indicates that 
the majority leaders intend to press railroad legis- 
lation. 


AIRPLANE SPRUCE WILL BE NEEDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—The successful 
transatlantic flight of the NC-4 will doubtless do 
much to stimulate military, naval and commercial 
aviation. Both the navy and the army are planning 
a large development of aircraft of various types. 
The problem of commercial aviation is being widely 
studied. The army air service is charting aerial 
routes thruout the country and within the next few 
months will have completed this work, covering 
every state in the Union. Many landing fields have 
already been established and others are in prospect. 

American forests must continue to furnish spruce 
and other aircraft material in large quantities for 
domestic consumption and for export to foreign 
countries. 





Plans for Forest Conservation and Use 


WasuINneTon, D. C., June 3.—Owners of tim- 
berlands and cutover lands in the southern States 
are preparing to codperate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in policies designed to insure conservation 
and development of the forest resources and the 
stabilization of the lumber industry, which is the 
second industry in the United States. Present 
plans contemplate the selection of a practical and 
scientific forester to represent the land and timber 
owners and the southern lumber industry in assist- 
ing to put these policies into effect at as early a 
date as possible. 

An important feature of the program on which 
Government officials and lumbermen are agreed 
is the necessity for reform in the system of land 
taxation. It is pointed out by southern lumber- 
men who have been in conference with Government 
officials here that forest preservation and refor- 
estation are not practical when the States in effect 
penalize them by imposing heavy taxes on timber- 
lands or on standing timber. The remedy for this 
condition is to reduce or remit taxation on stand- 
ing timber and on land that is being reforested, 
according to Government experts. 

Some States appreciate the situation and have 





Disposing of Surplus Government Lumber 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—An announcement 
issued on Saturday by the War Department for 
the director of sales contains the information that 
up to May 26 J. L. Philips and John Stevens had 
disposed of a total of 52,980,639 feet of surplus 
lumber. 

Prices received for this lumber ranged from $9 
to $28 a thousand feet, depending upon the condi- 
tion of the stocks sold. Most of the surplus lumber 
brought good prices. The total cash received is 
not stated in the announcement. 

The department’s announcement follows: 

Up to Monday, May 26, 1919, the War Department 
had disposed of 52,980,639 feet of its surplus lumber at 
prices that ranged from $9 to $28 a thousand feet, 
depending upon the condition of the lumber and its 
location. The sales were made thru J. L, Philips and 
John Stevens, of Jacksonville, Fla., in accordance with 
a contract made Feb. 25, 1919, between the director of 
sales of the War Department and Messrs, Philips and 
Stevens, representing the lumber industry, 

The surplus disposed of to date consisted of pine, 
spruce, hemlock and fir lumber. The wide range of 
price is attributable to the fact that the greater portion 
of the lumber suffered in comparison with new lumber, 
either because it had been exposed‘to the weather for 
considerable time or was checked and stained as a 
result of improper piling. The lumber industry was 
the principal purchaser of this lumber and is marketing 
it to the building trade. 

When the contract was made with the lumber 
industry to market the department’s surplus lumber 
stock it was estimated that the surplus to be disposed 
of would aggregate 188,902,787 feet. A change in 
the department's building program to embrace new 
cantonments along the Mexican border and include 
army projects in Hawaii and Panama caused transfers 
that reduced the quantity of material sold to 45,000,- 
000 feet. This, however, was later increased to 
approximately 70,000,000 feet. As additional surplus 
is declared from time to time it is added to the stock 
to. be marketed under the contract. 

About two weeks ago the director of sales made a 
supplemental arrangement with Messrs. Philips and 
Stevens, as representatives of the industry, to market 
a surplus of material known to the trade as “shooks” 
and “shook” lumber, of which there is a present 
surplus of 4,000,000 sets. ‘Shooks’” are box ends and 


“shook” lumber is lumber prepared for the manufacture 
of boxes and barrels, 


Messrs. Philips and Stevens had adopted the 
policy of not discussing the surplus lumber for 
publication, on the theory that the more it was 
discussed the more likely consumers would get the 
notion that Uncle Sam had large quantities for 
sale, regardless of denials, and that somehow it 
would result in bringing down prices. 

The understanding now is that the War Depart- 
ment does not expect to ‘‘find’’ much more sur- 
plus lumber and that the great bulk of it already 
has been marketed. Any menace which the sur- 
plus, which at first was estimated as high as 500,- 
000,000 feet, may have held over the industry has 
long since passed. 

Messrs. Philips and Stevens undoubtedly deserve 
a lot of credit for having handled this problem 
without creating any disturbance in the industry. 





THE GENERAL TREND OF PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—The Department 
of Labor authorizes the publication of the follow- 
ing statement regarding prices, prepared by Gen. 
T. Coleman Du Pont: 

So long as there is a demand for an article its price 
will be high. The greater the demand the higher the 
price, and if the cost of this article is mostly labor the 
price of labor will continue high on that article, and 
so on down the list. Local weather conditions may 
affect local crops in certain districts, and this will 
make that article high at least in that district because 
the demand for it will be great by reason of the low 
production, and so long as materials, including food- 
stuffs, are high, labor can not go down much, although 
it is likely that labor will be lowered in price ahead of 
the lowering in price of commodities, 

We are going thru a transition period which has 
followed and will follow every economic disturbance. 

Will wages be higher when things settle down than 
before? Yes; I think they will, because wages have 
continued to advance in this country year after year, 
but the cost of living and the desire for luxuries, too, 
have advanced so that relatively the condition is the 
same. ‘ 


acted accordingly. For instance, under a Louisiana 
law taxes on land that is being reforested are re- 
mitted for a period of forty years. 


‘“Tax reform has been urged for a decade or 
more,’’ said Col. Henry S. Graves, United States 
forester, recently. ‘‘On the ground that the pres- 
ent system tends to force premature cutting (of 
timber), it is proposed that there should be an an- 
nual land tax and a tax on the product when it is 
cut. ‘I'he present tax system without question op- 
erates to discourage the holding of land for grow- 
ing timber.’’ 

Again, ‘‘The States should adopt a policy of 
taxation of forests that would encourage rather 
than hinder the practice of forestry,’’ said Col. 
Graves. 

A broad program is necessary to solve the forest 
and lumber industry problems of the country, Col. 
Graves believes, and their solution involves Fed- 
eral and State legislation and codperation between 
publie agencies and the lumber industry. He says 
that he would ‘‘afford whatever public assistance 
is needed to make possible the conservative han- 
dling of our forests,’’ provided forestry methods 
are practiced. ‘‘It is possible that the principle 
of conservative financing with public codperation 
may be applicable under some conditions,’’ he 
adds; ‘‘I would not hesitate to concur in such a 
principle provided it is part of a plan that includes 
the accomplishment of the various public objectives 
of a broad forestry and lumber program.’’ 


Besides taxation reform, Government officials say 
that features of such a program would include land 
classification, the solution of export problems and 
labor problems, extended economic and technical 
research for the benefit of the industry and of the 
country, and other matters. 

Not the least of these is the question of the 
proper handling, disposition and utilization of 
100,000,000 acres of cutover timberlands in the 
South, 50,000,000 acres of such lands in the Lake 
States, and many more millions in the far West. 
Plans are already prepared for the Government to 
make an intensive study of these lands, with a view 
to their utilization for grazing, farming and re- 
forestation purposes provided congress approves, 
as a result of a recent conference between Agricul- 
tural Department officials, State officials and eco- 
nomic experts representing the Southern Settle- 
ment & Development Organization and associations 
affiliated with it. 

Forester Graves is on record as favoring ‘‘a 
greatly enlarged program of acquisition on the 
part of the Federal Government and the States’’ of 
cutover lands, for purposes of reforestation and 
the protection of stream watersheds, but if refor- 
estation of the bulk of the lands from which trees 
have been cut were carried out, as is advocated by 
certain forestry enthusiasts, it is pointed out, the 
tendency would be to turn much of the richest parts 
of the South and other sections of the country back 
into wilderness. 


Lumbermen and timberland owners have no 
doubt that with proper encouragement and codp- 
eration a fair and satisfactory policy of conserva- 
tion and development that will at the same time be 
profitable alike to the public and to private inter- 
ests, can be worked out—something that broad- 
minded Government authorities and scientific and 
economic experts realize has been impossible with 
the industry burdened as it has been with heavy 
carrying charges and handicapped by sentimental 
propaganda, ; 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Policy of Commercial Rehabilitation of France Outlined—Measures For and Against Soldier-Settlement Bill— 
Radical Restriction of Immigration Proposed 


WOULD SHUT OUT FOREIGN GOODS 


WasuHineTon, D. C., June 2.—An official report 
on the economic and industrial policy of France, 
in connection with the problems of reconstruction, 
asserts that under the policy of Loucheur, min- 
ister of industrial reconstruction, the French mar- 
ket would be closed to all foreign goods except a 
limited quantity of raw products which France can 
not possibly obtain from her own resources. The 
report says in part: 


Thus French exchange would be maintained and the 
industrial development of the country, unhampered by 
foreign competition, could be realized. Later when the 
French output becomes really important, foreign mar- 
kets will be invaded and the unfavorable balance of 
trade will be gradually readjusted. 

The exponents of the opposite or so called commercial 
policy believe that the maintenance of the exchange is 
not essential and that the efforts tending in this 
direction only result in increased cost of living. Their 
policy is the following: Permit the importation of 
those raw materials and machines which are necessary 
for the rapid rehabilitation of the industries in the 
devastated regions. Permit also the importation of 
such foodstuffs and manufactured articles as would 
drive down the cost of living. The rate of exchange 
will unquestionably suffer, but what difference does it 
make to the individual if he pays in the form of 
increased cost of living or for a higher rate of 
exchange ? 

Under this regime, industrial France will soon be 
in a position to compete in foreign markets and to 
enter them without any handicap, as the raw materials 
and machines would be bought in open market under 
conditions identical with those obtaining in the com- 
peting countries. This would permit France to begin 
at an early date the reduction of the balance of trade 
against her and the question of exchange would dis- 
appear. Moreover, under this policy there would be 
a more rapid utilization of labor than under the 
slower process championed by the Government and 
the labor unrest would soon die out. 

The gradual release by the United States and Great 
Britain to private interests of Government controlled 
vessels is causing considerable uneasiness in French 
maritime and Government circles, as they fully realize 
the dependence of France upon foreign bottoms. So 
long as the Allied Council controls the shipping space 
and allots it according to the needs of the various 
Allied countries, France is assured of sufficient freight 
space for her imports and exports. 

There is, however, a feeling in France that once 
shipping space must be bid for in the open market, 
France will find herself so handicapped that those 
countries controlling the bulk of shipping space will be 
able, in return for cargo space, to exact from her 
certain commercial favors not otherwise obtainable. 
The formula of M. Clementel, minister of commerce, 
that there should be a single allied commission in con- 
trol of ocean transportation, reflects French concern 
on this subject. 

It would seem that this policy does not sufficiently 
take into account the number of years necessary to its 
full realization and that its sponsors forget that the 
time thus lost will be utilized by other nations to 
entrench themselves so firmly in the world markets 
that France, when finally ready, will be confronted 
with conditions which will oblige her either to forego 
her foreign trade or else to begin a cut-throat competi- 
tion which will unfavorably affect her trade balance 
and the rate of exchange, thus nullifying the efforts of 
the present Government. 





GRANGE OPPOSES SOLDIERS’ LAND BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—The National 
Grange —‘‘Patrons of Husbandry’’ — 1,000,000 
strong, is lined up solidly against the Lane soldier 
settlement bill. The Grange has opened head- 
quarters in Washington and announced its purpose 
to fight the plan to a finish. Today the organization 
fired its opening blast against the Mondell-Smoot 
bill, on which hearings are now being held by the 
House committee on public lands and which the 
farmers’ representatives declare is the Lane bill 
rewritten. 

It is announced that the National Grange will 
wage its campaign against all legislation of this 
kind along the line of the resolutions drawn up 
at the fifty-second annual convention, held last 
November in Syracuse, N. Y. Briefly stated, its 
position is: 

We oppose the proposed plan of reclaiming swamp 
and arid lands for returning soldiers as unsound, im- 
practicable and detrimental to the interests of the na- 
tion and of agriculture, There is an abundance of un- 
tenanted farms near market centers to supply all sol- 
diers who may wish farm land. The Government should 
meet this need in this way so that they may become 
self supporting and useful without waste and delay. 

The publicity matter issued by the Grange de- 
clares that the ‘‘ whole proposition is fundamentally 
un-American, undemocratic and _ indefensible,’’ 
which would seem to indicate the grange is opposed 
to any legislation providing farm homes for the re- 
turning American fighting men. 

The farmers want to know why they have been 
chosen as the ‘‘goat’’ and ‘‘why they are being 
discriminated against in this fashion.’’ 

‘“Why is Uncle Sam so anxious to put the boys 
on farms?’’ they ask. ‘‘Why should not the soldier 
be given the right to decide whether he wants to 
farm or go into a store or a bank?’’ They also 








want to know who is going to be hired to do all 
this work and its reaction on the labor market. 

In fact, they insist on being ‘‘shown’’ all along 
the line and make it clear that they came to Wash- 
ington to fight. 


PROVIDING FARMS FOR SOLDIERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—Arthur P. Davis, 
director of the United States Reclamation Service, 
testifying today before the House public lands com- 
mittee on the Mondell soldier-settlement bill, said 
five or six years would be required to carry out 
the work proposed in this measure. He suggested 
that the $500,000,000 fund authorized in the bill 
should be appropriated as follows: $75,000,000 for 
the first year, $100,000,000 for the second year, 
$125,000,000 for the third, $150,000,000 for the 
fourth and $50,000,000 for the fifth. 

Representative Wilson of Louisiana, who ap- 
peared on behalf of the entire congressional dele- 
gation of that State, suggested that the Mondell 
bill be supplemented by legislation authorizing the 
Farm Loan Board to lend up to 100 percent of the 
value of the land to soldiers desiring to acquire 
individual farms outside the proposed community 
settlements or colonies to be established by the 
Government. If this method were adopted, Mr. 
Wilson said, 50,000 people could be located on 
farms in Louisiana alone. 

Director Davis said that the overhead cost of 
working out the individual farm settlement plan 
would be very high. He said there should be colonies 
of 100 families or more in order to facilitate Gov- 
ernment supervision of the development work. 

‘*Opportunities in the southern States for land 
development are so wide and in such great variety 
that it is scarcely necessary to go into a description 
of them,’’ he said. ‘‘ There are large opportunities 
on cut-over timber lands and wet lands in the 
South. There are tracts of land available that 
could be acquired cheaply and economically de- 
veloped. Some of them need draining, others clear- 
ing and some both clearing and draining. The 
transportation facilities are good.’’ 

In reply to questions by members of the com- 
mittee Mr. Davis said the cost of clearing and 
draining land varies greatly. In the Pacifie North- 
west, he said, it is very expensive, owing to the 
size and number of the stumps to be removed. 





Director Davis said the term ‘‘ wet lands’’ is an 
expansive one. It covers areas subject to occa- 
sional overflow as well as dense swamps. Cut-over 
lands, he explained, include those from which tim- 
ber has only recently been removed as well as those 
that were lumbered or farmed many years ago and 
now have heavy stands of trees. 

Representative Johnson of Mississippi suggested 
an amendment that would permit a soldier having a 
farm up to $1,000 in value to be a beneficiary under 
the plan of Secretary Lane as embodied in the 
Mondell bill. 

Gen, Cole of Massachusetts strongly urged the 
committee to report the Mondell bill. He said he 
had found a great many soldiers interested in the 
plan to provide work and farms for them. 





TO RESTRICT IMMIGRATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—What looks like a 
determined effort is under way in Congress looking 
to the shutting out of foreign immigrants while the 
United States ‘‘cleans house’’ and gets rid of for- 
eign agitators, anarchists and Bolshevists who thru- 
out the war and now are preaching sedition, arson 
and violence. There are several legislative propo- 
sitions, but all would greatly restrict immigration, 
tighten up the rules all along the line or suspend it 
entirely for a time. The Department of Labor is 
understood to favor the complete shutting off of 
immigrants until at least all returned soldiers are 
permanently settled or employed. 

Many national legislators and officials apparently 
believe there will be a great influx of foreigners 
as soon as peace is formally declared. Many others 
take an opposite view, declaring that certain nation- 
alities will not be welcomed here—Germans and 
other enemies, for example; whiie reconstruction 
work in most countries of Europe will require about 
all the labor that can be supplied. There is talk in 
some countries of prohibiting the immigration of 
nationals for a period of years, on the theory that 
all will be needed at home for some time. 

What some leaders in Congress desire is to get 
rid of the foreign riffraff that already has slipped 
into the country under false pretenses. This, they 
believe, will be a most wholesome step and will go 
a long way toward removing the feeling of unrest 
among workingmen in many sections of the country, 





Pan-American Congress in Session 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—The second Pan- 
American Commercial Conference, which convened 
here Monday afternoon in the Pan-American Union 
Building, is largely attended by representatives of 
Latin-American countries, Government officials, 
trade advisors, commercial agents and representa- 
tive business men. 

The Pan-American commercial situation as it 
exists in all the Americas is being unfolded in 
detail by various speakers, with round table dis- 
cussions and reports. 

Speaker Gillett of the House of Representatives 
‘“started something’’ at the opening session when 
he touched on the situation in Mexico and declared 
that if proper trade relations and development in 
this hemisphere are to come we must clean up the 
‘‘plague spots’’ as well as extend courtesies to each 
other. 

What the Republican speaker had to say is of 
interest as a possible expression of future Repub- 
lican policy in the event a Republican President 
succeeds Mr. Wilson. Mr. Gillett made public the 
following summary of his remarks: 


I suppose this impressive gathering has not met 
merely to exchange compliments and congratulate each 
other on the favorable outlook for inter-American com- 
merce and amity, but is to look at both sides of the 
shield and seriously consider the drawbacks as well as 
the inducements to a greater trade. And it seems to 
me it would be unfortunate if in such a congress as 
this no public allusion was made to what must be in 
the mind of every man—the attitude of Mexico. Se- 
curity is essential for trade expansion. No merchant 
will seek for profits when his principal is not safe. 
To get protection from either a regular or a bandit 
government only by paying for it is not civilized. For 
a nation to refuse protection to its own citizens located 
in another country or to advise them to flee therefrom 
is not dignified. For some years the property and 
often the lives of foreigners in Mexic>s have been un- 
safe. And as a necessary corollary foreign trade, 
which this conference is called to promote, is most 
precarious. I do not wish to open any political ques- 
tion or throw any apple of discord, but it seems to me 
a congress gathered to confer on the commercial possi- 
bilities of this hemisphere ought not to blink its eyes 
or refuse to consider what we all know is the greatest 
impediment existing to satisfactory relations. 

Mexic> stretches over vast areas in the very middle 


of our hemisphere and has enormous trade possibilities. 
They can be made most enriching for her and helpful 
for us all. The United States chances to be most in- 
terested because of contact and investment. We have 
toward her no feeling of hostility or lust of conquest. 
But I think our business interests and »dur patriotic 
instincts, like yours, wish established there conditions 
which would restore to Mexico the prosperity she has 
lost and give to foreign commerce the security to which 
it is entitled. Such a consummation would be of ad- 
vantage to us all, but its great blessing would g> to 
Mexico. 

In these days, when the whole world has been 
brought into close contact and when problems of the 
future relationships of all nations are being pondered 
by every thoughtful mind, it is peculiarly fitting that 
we on this hemisphere, who for a century have lived 
under the wgis of a doctrine which protects us from 
Europe and binds us together with a common interest, 
should meet and consult together and draw tighter the 
bonds of friendship and plan for our mutual benefit 
more extended commercial intercourse. And in doing 
that I hope you will not concentrate all your considera- 
tion on the auspicious phases of the problem but that 
the plague spots will also receive due attention and 
amelioration. 


Homer L. Ferguson, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, represented the 
business men of this country at the inaugural ses- 
sion and spoke of the need of fair play in business 
in order that trade might be developed between the 
United States and the other American republics, 
He expressed the belief that proper trade would do 
more to cement friendship between the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere than all the treaties which 
could be made. 


Vice President Marshall declared that business 
‘*no longer can be disassociated from the right 
and wrong of human life’’ and that, therefore, the 
great purpose of the conference would be ‘‘to pro- 
mote peace, amity and concord between the repub- 
lies of the western world.’’ He asserted that 
‘‘ulterior influences are at work already’’ and that 
these must be overcome; and he added that there 
was nothing but the friendliest of purposes in the 
desire of the United States to draw closer to Latin- 
America in its business and trade relations. 

Chilean Ambassador Mathieu declared that firm 
commercial ties mean the building up of sound 
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diplomacy. He asserted that the general who wins 
glory on the battlefield deserves no such credit as 
the inventor and that ‘‘ Fulton and Edison, much 
more than Napoleon, have altered the course of 
humanity.’’ 

Secretary Redfield, of the Department of Com- 
merce, today told the conference that it is in the 
‘spirit of service’’ that the future trade develop- 
ment of the United States must be conducted and 
that between this country and those of Latin 
America there must be ‘‘ peace trade of a conserva- 
tive character.’’ He pointed to the present ability 
and responsibility of the United States owing to 
the changed position which the world war has given 
it, and he declared that ‘‘the constructive service 
of the United States should be for the world’s 
enrichment, not for our enrichment.’’, Only by a 
trade development which was for the mutual inter- 
est of all concerned could there be built up, he 
asserted, a commercial intercourse which would be 
permanent. The spirit of Germany in its foreign 
business relations, he said, had been selfish, and 
on that account it had collapsed. 

The secretary brought forth the applause of those 
in attendance at the conference, representatives of 
the United States and Latin America, when he 
announced the suggestion which he had just made 
to the United States Shipping Board for the estab- 
lishment of two new trade shipping routes in South 
America, one along the eastern and northeastern 
coast,and another along the north coast. He said 
these would be to provide intercommunication 
among the South American countries themselves 
as well as from the point of view of American 
commerce. The United States now has the tools 
of trade for foreign commerce, said Secretary Red- 
field, and it is the purpose of this nation to use 
this in the spirit of mutual helpfulness. ‘‘Com- 
merce if it is to stay must provide for a perma- 
nence of mutual interest.’’ 

A cablegram was received and read from the 
President of Peru, as follows: 

On the inauguration of the second Pan-American 
Commercial Conference I fervently hope that the res 
lutions adopted by it will insure the progressive devel- 
opment of commercial relations among the American 
countries, thus consolidating continental solidarity and 
binding closer together the ties which should unite 
the nations of America. 

Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board, will tell 
the conference what he has done and has in con- 
templation in the way of increased shipping. 

Financial and all other problems will be gone 
into at great length. 


WANTS RATE COMPLAINT REOPENED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—The Badger Lum- 
ber Co. has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a petition for the reopening of its 
complaint against the director general, the Santa 
Fe railroad and others, involving rates to West 
port, Mo. The complainants in this case sought to 
have Westport given the Kansas City rate, but the 
tentative report of the examiner found against 
them. 

Meanwhile, the Western Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee has issued Rate Advice No, 2292, extending 
the Kansas City rate to Westport, Mo., and Rose- 
dale, Kan., in connection with the Missouri-Kansas 
Interurban Railway Co. If this situation had ex 
isted at the time the complaint was heard, it is con- 
tended the examiner would not have found against 
the complainants. The case had been set for oral 
argument on June 5, but today this assignment 
was indefinitely postponed by the commission. 





UNCLE SAM TO SELL NO FURNITURE 

WasuHineaTon, D. C., June 2.—All apprehension 
that the furniture market might become demoral 
ized thru the sale to the public of large quantities 
of surplus office furniture by the War Department 
is allayed by an official statement by the director of 
sales to the effect that the Government itself is 
absorbing, for use in other departments and bu- 
reaus, all furniture and office equipment declared 
surplus by the War Department. 


ANNOUNCE HEARINGS ON THE TARIFF 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—L. C. Boyle, coun- 
sel for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, will this week hold a conference on the 
tariff with Chairman Fordney, of the House ways 
and means committee. 

Hearings on the tariff have been announced by 
Mr. Fordney to begin late this month. The ways 
and means chairman promises comprehensive hear- 
ings, with a view to providing protection for 
American industries which require it. Infant in- 
dustries such as the expanded dye industry and 
some others which grew up during the war will 
receive first consideration. 

Whether a high protective tariff is desired by 
the lumber industry generally is said to be open 
to doubt. Some lumbermen are opposed to it, 
but favor such protective measures as may 
necessary to prevent unfair competition from Brit- 
ish Columbia and Canadian sources. 


ASKS FREEDOM FOR PHILIPPINES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—At a hearing be- 
fore the House insular affairs committee today the 
special Philippine mission formally launched its 
campaign for immediate independence. A memorial 
was presented urging Congress to free the islands, 
on the ground that it would be ‘‘ for the best inter- 
ests of both the United States and tne Philippines. ’’ 


TO AMEND NAVIGATION LAWS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—The United States 
Shipping Board makes this announcement: 


P. A. 8S. Franklin, president of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine, was today (Thursday) appointed by 
the United States Shipping Board as chairman of a 
committee to make, thru the Shipping Board, recom- 
mendations to Congress as to such changes as are 
needed in our navigation laws in regard to the meas- 
urement of vessels operating under the American flag, 


revision of rules regarding standardization, construc- 
tion inspection and other matters of a technical char- 
acter, the object being to place our seagoing tonnage 
on approximately the same basis as the vessels with 
which ours will enter into competition. 

Other members of the committee are J. Parker 
Kirlin, an admiralty lawyer of New York; H. F. 
Alexander, a ship owner of Seattle; Eugene E. O’Don- 
nell, ship owner and a former United States steamboat 
inspector of Boston; Homer L. Ferguson, president of 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co.: Alfred 
Gilbert Smith, a ship owner of New York, and David 
T. Warden, also of New York. 


MORE FOREST COMPANIES TO: SAIL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 3.—The War Depart- 
ment announces that the following organizations 
of the 20th Engineers (Forest) have been assigned 
to early convoy: 4th Company, 29th Company, 48th 
Company, 22nd Company, 13th Service Company, 
14th Service Company. 





WIDESPREAD SHORTAGE OF HOUSES PREVAILS 


New York, N. Y., June 5.—The seriousness of 
the shortage of houses in practically all cities and 
towns of the United States, especially where in- 
dustries exist that employ large numbers of men 
and women, is strikingly set forth in a symposium 
in last Sunday’s issue of the Sun. That paper had 
instructed its correspondents in various cities to 
telegraph brief statements of the housing situa- 
tion in their communities. While it is a matter 
of common knowledge that an almost universal 
shortage of suitable dwellings exists, the concrete 
facts stated by these correspondents are startling. 
Following is a synopsis of the reports from some 
of the larger cities: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Seriousness of the housing 
situation can not be exaggerated. At least 25,000 
houses are needed, It is estimated that not more than 
4,000 can be built this year. About 6,000 are normally 
built in a year. Therefore indications point to an 
even greater scarcity of homes this fall, 

Derroir, Micn.—Housing accommodations for 
23,000 families are needed, according to estimates 
presented to the real estate board and the board of 
trade, and about twenty-five new familles a day are 
coming into the city. Building permits have averaged 
over $1,000,000 a week for the last six weeks, the 
larger part being made up of single dwellings and 
apartment buildings. Numerous companies have been 
formed to assist workers in acquiring homes, one of 
the most important being the Community Housing 
Corporation, with a capital of $5,000,000. 

CLEVELAND, Oun10,—About 15,000 families are look- 
ing for places to live, and finding nothing suitable. 
So great is the overcrowding that the municipal au- 
thorities have practically abandoned any attempt to 
enforce the tenement house. code. The steady refusal 
of bankers to lend more than 40 percent of cost of 


new homes, as against 60 percent before the war, 
prevents the resumption of building on any adequate 
scale, 

MILWAUKEE, WIs.—This city must build 7,000 
houses immediately to care for its population. The 
Liberty Home Association is being organized, with 
$100,000 stock, divided into shares of $50 each. Stock 
is paid for by subscriber’s note secured by Liberty 
bonds of equal face value. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—This city has a shortage of 10,000 
to 15,000 houses, with no immediate prospect of relief 
thru new construction. The greatest shortage is in 
small houses for people of modest incomes. Thousands 
of families are doubling up, and others are moving to 
the already overcrowded suburbs. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—This city faces the most serious 
housing situation in its history. At least 10,000 addi- 
tional homes are urgently needed. Real estate men 
look for a big building boom, but unanimously say that 
a more liberal attitude on the part of banks toward 
the financing of home building would be of vast help. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—While the housing situation in this 
city is strained, it is not yet critical, due to the large 
surplus of houses before the war. This surplus has 
been entirely absorbed, and those most familiar with 
the situation say that within six months the city will 
be unable to house the large numbers of additional 
workers who will come because of the completion of 
many large industrial plants, unless many homes 
are built in the meantime. 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Houses are exceedingly scarce 
and rents excessive. Cottages for 30 miles along 
Lake Ontario, built for summer use only and usually 
not occupied until warm weather, have been eagerly 
leased or bought by city people who could find no other 
place to live, and occupied as early as April despite 
the chill weather. Well informed opinion is that a 
building boom is imminent. 





“THE WORK AHEAD”—AN UNFAIR CRITICISM 


(Joncluded from Page 37) 


all combinations in restraint of trade, making it 
unlawful to curtail production in excess of pub- 
lie requirements, resulting in competitive con- 
ditions that not only handicapped industry but 
were opposed to the public welfare. 


Competition of the Government 


Representatives of Government who were fa- 
miliar with these problems when requested by the 
industry refused to testify before committees of 
Congress and ask for relief, with the comment 
that the public was not prepared to accept meas- 
ures necessary to accomplish desired ends: to wit, 
the first step toward conservation—prevention of 
waste. The result was, in ten years, five years of 
southern lumber production has been destroyed. 
The day of public reckoning is at hand. It costs 
money to purchase timber, pay interest and taxes 
thereon and to guard against fire loss, yet pri- 
vately owned timber finds itself in competition 
with Government timber, which, it is reported, 
can be purchased, without carrying charges, as 
cut, at the present market value of large tracts, 
the Government acting as the banker but assess- 
ing no interest and paying no tax. This will be 
productive of competition in the West under con- 
ditions where demand will not justify the sup- 
ply, which will reproduce the condition of the 
South; to-wit, waste thru destructive competi- 
tion in opposition to the public interest. 

When the Government will not only sell timber 
at less than its market value and carrying 
charges such as interest and taxes, but in addi- 
tion thereto at a price less than 10 per cent of 
its cost of reproduction, how can private enter- 
prise reproduce its holdings thru reforestation? 
It is yet to be proved that the theory of prac- 
ticing forestry by harvesting selected trees, leav- 
ing the smaller ones to mature, is any more than 
a theory. 

I regret the author apparently does not under- 
stand or refuses to recognize the economics of 
industry. If he did he would study the problem 
from the point of view of constructive effort, and 
arrive at fundamental principles instead of quar- 


relling with conditions whose first cause is eco- 
nomie and whose second is governmental. I sus- 
pect, if it had occurred to him, he might have 
criticised the pioneer who blazed the way to mod- 
ern civilization by clearing the land to make it 
sustain life. There are no greater apparent wastes 
than those created by human effort in its evolu- 
tion to greater and higher civilization, yet no 
sound thinking man would term such expenditures 
of men and material as waste. 


Unwarranted Individual Opinion 


In closing his article this gentleman says: ‘‘If 
lumbermen are ever permitted to combine in re- 
straint of trade the United States Government 
should be the undisputed and ever active boss of 
the industry so combined.’’ The manifest de- 
sire, on the part of this individual and others of 
the same type, to control the business of others, 
together with recent experiences of business in 
general with governmental agencies in the opera- 
tion of private business by the Government, would 
warrant the conclusion that it is more desirable 
that private initiative and energy should fune- 
tion, even if resources at times should suffer thru 
destructive competition. The public will grasp 
the truth some day and when it does the nation 
will function constructively. 

I can not believe the author of this article ex- 
presses the thought of the society of which he is 
president, or that he expresses the thought of the 
Federal Forest Service, as the Chief Forester of 
the United States in recent discussion of the 
problems of forestry before the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in Chicago, ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to codperate with the 
lumber industry in working out these problems in 
a national way. My conclusion is, the author in 
giving voice to this article expressed his own 
thought, and his own thought only. 

It is to be greatly regretted that men who 
temporarily occupy positions of quasi-public char- 
acter and by reason thereof are able to impress 
their thoughts upon the public mind are not al- 
ways constructive, judicial and temperate in their 
thought and in their expression. 
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CONCERN REORGANIZED TO IMPROVE SERVICE 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 31.—In order to meet the 
increasing demand for north Coast lumber products 
the Coast Fir Lumber Co., with offices in the Lum- 
bermen’s Building, Portland, has taken into its 
organization C. E, Putman as secretary and H. I. 
Sound as treasurer. They are and have been for 
some time actively connected with this strong west- 
ern lumber and shingle selling organization and now 
become interested as members of the company with 
John W. Miller its president and George E. Miller, 
his brother, vice president of the corporation. Mr. 
Putman is manager of the shingle department, to 
which he devotes his entire time. Mr. Sound has 
charge of the finances and office management. 


As all of the members of the Coast Fir Lumber 
Co. are active workers the personal interest that 
each has in its success tends to stronger codpera- 
tion and more effective team work. John W. Miller, 
the founder and president of the company, handles 
the lumber sales and purchases only and is assisted 
by his brother, George E. Miller, in buying: and 
looking after shipments. They leave the shingles 
entirely to Mr. Putman and his department. 


Mr. Putman was formerly secretary of the 
McLane Lumber & Shingle Co., Kelso, Wash., from 
there going to Kalama, Wash., as president and 
manager of the Kalama Lumber & Shingle Co. He 
disposed of his interest there last fall and has 
since been actively connected with the Coast Fir 
Lumber Co. 


Mr. Sound had his first lumbering experience 
with the Hammond Lumber Co., Mill City, Ore., and 


GEORGE E. 


MILLER, PORTLAND, ORE.; C. E. 
Vice President 


PUTMAN, 


later with the Pittock & Leadbetter Lumber Co., 
Vancouver, Wash., and just prior to going with the 
Coast Fir Lumber Co. was with the Beaver Lumber 
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Co. at Prescott, Ore. He has a good knowledge of 
the various phases of lumber manufacturing as 
well as accounting. George E. Miller operated a 
sawmill in the Willamette Valley prior to going 
with his brother and his knowledge of the manu- 
facturing end of the lumber business makes him a 
valuable buyer for the company. 

H. S. Barkuloo has charge of the Denver office of 
the Coast Fir Lumber Co., with which he has been 
since it was drganized, and has built up a large 
clientele for the company among the lumber buy- 
ers of the inter-mountain territory. He was formerly 
engaged in southern pine lumbering in Georgia and 
later was in the retail lumber business at Grand 
Junction, Colo., before going with the Coast Fir 
Lumber Co. 

John W. Miller, tho a young man, is one of the 
oldest wholesale lumbermen in Portland to continue 
in it steadily. There are only three or four whole- 
sale lumbermen in Portland now who were there 
when Mr. Miller first became connected with the 
business. Thru his energetic efforts, coupled with 
his close attention to business and the faculty of 
surrounding himself with efficient assistants, Mr. 
Miller has succeeded in putting the Coast Fir Lum- 
ber Co. to the front as a wholesale lumber concern. 
Taking Mr. Putman and Mr. Sound into the com- 
pany as stockholders is in line with the progressive 
policy that Mr. Miller has been steadily following 
in‘his endeavor to make the Coast Fir Lumber Co. 
of greater service to its clientele and enable it bet- 
ter to cater to the needs of the lumber and shingle 
trade. 
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Selling Homes Complete Instead of Raw Materials 


(Concluded from front page) 


‘Tn our own building we never build a house, no 
matter how small, without the complete plans and 
specifications being in the hands of the builders. 
When a house is built by contract having the com- 
plete plans and specifications makes it much more 
satisfactory for us, as well as for the customer, and 
practically eliminates all disputes and dissatisfac- 
tion. We find we can construct houses so much 
faster and in a more satisfactory manner by using 
these methods than by using haphazard plans. 

‘*Our building department started business ten 
years ago—the writer came to Oklahoma City at 
that time and: started with an initial capital of 
$500. At this time our building department has a 
paid up capital of $500,000 and our lumber com- 
pany has a paid up capital of $150,000. The 
lumber company sells to the building company just 
the same as tho there were no connection between 
the two companies. The building company pays 
its bills as tho it were paying them to a company 
that was entirely foreign. In this way our build- 
ing company has no ‘edge’ and does not take any 
advantage of our competitors. 

‘*We have found that one of the chief assets of 
the lumber yard is its delivery service. In our 
delivery service we employ three 2-ton trucks, one 
3%4-ton, 4-wheel drive truck and one 1-ton machine. 
We use a team of horses in the yard for unloading 
purposes only. 

‘*Last year our lumber yard did a business of 
$250,000 with half of the above equipment; this 
year, from the present outlook and judging from 
the last few months, our business will be upward of 
half a million dollars. We attribute this large 


volume of business to the most excellent service we 
give our customers. We also believe that our suc- 
cess can be attributed to the fact that each and 
every employee, no matter how humble, is made to 
feel that he is an important factor in the upbuilding 
of this business. Employees always refer to the 
business as ‘our business.’ The policy of the com- 
pany has been to show the employees that the suc- 
cess or failure of a business depends upon the co- 
operation and good will (or lack of them) of each 
and every member of the various departments. 

‘¢We find that the lumber yard has assisted very 
materially not only our own building department 
but also other contractors. The manager of our 
lumber yard is always alert and ready to serve in 
any way possible the different contractors who pur- 
chase materials from us. The advisory service that 
our plan department maintains is also of great 
benefit to our customers. We believe that a lumber 
yard should maintain the very closest relation with 
its customers. We also believe in giving them ad- 
vantage of everything possible in assisting them to 
meet their various problems. 

‘*Regarding the high cost of construction at this 
time, it might be said that, while construction is 
higher, people are also demanding more in their 
homes. A few years ago hardwood floors were not 
as much in demand as they are now and, as stated 
above, it is impossible for us to build any kind of 
a house without putting in hardwood floors. We 
also find that they are demanding better electric 
fixtures, better plumbing fixtures ete. People in 
this section have come to realize that prices on 
building material are not going to come down for 
at least the next year or two, and for that reason 


we believe you will find in this territory that build- 
ing is very much on the increase.’’ 

The above gives many interesting and valuable 
hints regarding the manner in which a retail com- 
pany can increase its business and at the same 
time better its service to the public. 


TO ERECT LOOKOUT HOUSES IN NORTHWEST 


PoRTLAND, OrE., May 31.—During the next few 
weeks lookout houses will be erected upon Saddle 
Mountain in Clatsop County, Roman Nose in west- 
ern Lane County, Sexton Mountain in Josephine 
County, Oregon, Calispell in northeast Washington, 
Boisfort in Lewis County, Washington, and Solduk 
Mountain in Clallam County, Washington, under the 
provision of the Weeks’ law, according to R. H. 
Chapler, first examiner, of the Forest Service, with 
headquarters in this city. These lookouts are to 
be built codperatively by the Federal Government, 
the State forest fire protective associations and the 
timber owners, and with one exception will be on 
private lands. 

Lookout houses will also be erected on Lookout 
Mountain in the Columbia national forest inside 
the Yocolt burn, now covered with 16-year old trees, 
and in the Siskiyou national forest. 








Business failures during April numbered 503, 
the smallest number of failures ever reported in 
any month. Liabilities of the concerns failing 
totaled $11,000,000. In the first six months since 
the end of hostilities, despite changes and read- 
justments, business failures have been the smallest 
ever known for a half-year period. 
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ARKANSAS RETAILERS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL 


Big Attendance and Enthusiasm Indicate a New Era in Association’s Growth — Officers’ Reports Reflect 
Organization’s Prosperity—Furthering of Home Building Main Topic of Discussion 


Pine Buurr,,ARK., May 31.—The Arkansas As- 
sociation of Lumber Dealers held probably the most 
successful annual convention in its, history here 
yesterday and today. Officers and members at- 
tending were unanimous in expressing the belief 
that the attendance and the interest shown in the 
convention mark a new era in the growth of the 
association. Altho the association has but 103 
members, 112 dealers were registered, and the at- 
tendance of associate members swelled the total 
to more than 150. Optimism over present and fu- 
ture conditions in the trade prevailed at the meet- 
ing, and it was to this feeling that officers at- 
tributed more than anything else the large at- 
tendance. 

N. V. Wright, of Arkadelphia, retiring vice presi- 
dent, was elected president; M. T. Dyke, of Fort 
Smith, a retiring member of the board of directors, 
succeeds Mr. Wright as vice president; John R. 
Grobmyer, of Forrest City, was reélected treasurer, 
and J. B. Webster, of Little Rock, was retained as 
secretary. 

The new board of directors is as follows: L. M. 
Hawkins, of Harrisburg, retiring president of the 
association, chairman; Mrs. J. W. Porter, of De- 
Witt (reélected) ; E. R. Ball, Hot Springs; H. W. 
Brown, Paragould; E. Darnell, Helena; Sam 
Grimes, Blythevile; A. A. Halter, Conway; O. G. 
Norment, Marianna; David B. Russell, {Little 
Rock; Charles Paggett, Batesville; Thomas Hen- 
derson, Osceola; Dean R. Morley, McGehee. 

The association voted to hold its next convention 
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in Little Rock in 1920, the date to be determined 
later by the directors. 

Thé meeting opened at the Hotel Pines Friday 
morning, when the lumbermen were welcomed by 
E. B. Boom, secretary of the Pine Bluff Chamber 
of Commerce. President Hawkins responded. 


The President’s Address 


The reading of the officers’ reports followed. 
President Hawkins in his report said in part: 


A year ago we were engulfed in a world war which 
had to be won. The country needed the best that 
each had to give, and I am proud to be president of 
an association representing an industry which was 
tried and was not found wanting... But the war is over 
now ; readjustment and reconstruction have begun. It 
is up to you, retail lumber dealers—this question of 
reconstruction, 

The lumber business has been thrown into a state of 
lethargy by the war, and such still exists to a consider- 
able extent, due to the fact that the ge have got 
the idea that the prices of lumber and other building 
material, and the price of labor, will be much lower 
later on. We must bring to their attention that the 
price of lumber is not too high, compared with other 
commodities, and that now is the opportune time to 
build. The cry of the country is for homes, and it is 
up to the retailer to see that these homes are built. 

I believe we will get out of the future a volume of 
business only in proportion to the individual effort 
that we put forth to secure that business, and it will 
be to a certain extent the survival of the fittest. It is 
up to us to keep pace with the game in every respect. 
Use your association. Our Arkansas lumbermen’s asso- 
ciation is today organized better than ever before to 
give our members businesslike, practical and efficient 
service. 

Good roads are going to play an important part in 
the building up of our country. Every dealer should be 
interested in getting good roads in his section of the 
country. The dealer helps himself as well as the 








farmer by getting in close touch with him, and good 
roads are essential in order to do this. 

You should advertise. This is the time for all 
dealers to be awake. [very dealer should have a plan 
of service in his oflice. ‘Ihe trade papers are fuli of 
good ideas and are spreading them all over the country. 
This is for the benefit of you dealers. You should use 
the free cuts issued by the Southern Pine Association 
and similar organizations. They are spending money 
for the betterment of your business and you should 
take advantage of the fact. 

Prospects for business were never so good—we are 
living in a wonderfyl time—a time of great opportuni- 
ties. Have a good time at the convention, then yo 
home and get busy. 


The Secretary’s Report 


The growth of the association in membership and 
activities was outlined by Secretary Webster in his 
report, which, in part, follows: 


I believe that I may say without reservation and 
with full confidence that the facts and conditions 
justify the statement that the year thru which we have 
just passed has been by far the best and most success- 
ful in the history of the organization. In no previous 
year, within my knowledge of the association's affairs, 
covering practically a decade, has there been mani- 
fested so active an interest in the organization by the 
members and others of the building trades. Of course, 
with this unprecedented activity, interest and codper- 
ation we could not have had anything but a successful 
year, The logical reason for this vigorous growth is 
the action taken at the last convention to place the 
association on a more businesslike, sound and _ solid 
foundation. Two things are necessary to the successful 
operation of an organization of this kind: active 
interest and financial support. Both of these have 
been supplied during the year in a reasonably satisfac- 
tory manner, e 


The secretary reviewed the results of increasing 
dues for members from $5 to $10 a year, and con- 
tinued: 

Just as was to be expected, this increase was readily 
accepted and cheerfully met by the members. We 
have not during the year received a single complaint 
or protest because of the increased dues and not a 


single member has dropped out of the association 
because of the increase, On the contrary, many dealers 
not affiliated with the organization have become 


interested in and induced to join the association as 
a result of our greater activity and more efficient oper- 
ation made possible by the additional revenue. 

The secretary declared that the action of the con- 
vention of 1918 taken by the board of directors, 
placing the management of the association’s af- 
fairs largely in the hands of an executive commit- 
tee composed of Mr. Wright, chairman, Mr. Haw- 
kins, J. W. Trieschmann, J. N. Coppock, and the 
secretary, has proved very successful, 

Secretary Webster showed that twenty-three new 
associate members were added during the year, 
making a total of thirty-one, and praised the help 
given the organization by them. A large number of 
active members, dealers not hitherto affiliated with 
the association, had joined it during the year, and 
he believed that because of the additional influence 
and prestige this growth will command it should 
influence the application for membership of every 
live and wideawake retail dealer in Arkansas. 

Secretary Webster declared that now that we 
had been transformed from the war time to peace 
time basis we must keep vigilant watch and ob- 
serve events and conditions closely as we proceed. 
‘“Opportunities far greater than ever before,’’ he 
said, ‘‘lie immediately ahead of the retail mer- 
chant who has the situation well in hand and is 
ready to grasp them.’’ He emphasized the fact 
that building operations were restricted during the 
war and now were being held back because of the 
hesitancy of the consumer by reason of the high 
building costs. However, he declared that con- 
sumers were coming to the opinion that these costs 
will not recede and that as an ultimate result build- 
ing activity will resume with great benefit to the 
lumber dealer, 

He then declared that ‘‘old time methods and 
ideas were not the order of the day. This is a 
progressive age and the consumer demands more 
up-to-date methods of merchandising service. The 
dealer who adheres to the old schedule and plan of 
doing business is going to feel his trade slipping 
away to his competitor or a mail order house. We 
have got to be on the job and do business according 
to modern business methods.’’ 


Committees Appointed 


Committees were appointed at this session by 
President Hawkins as follows: 


Membership—J. R. Grobmyer, of Harrisburg; Dean 
e. _ of McGehee, and E. H. Houston, of Pine 
uff. 


Resolutions—J. E. Harris, of Wynne; H. M. Van 
Houten, of Forrest City, and H. M. Ewart, of England. 

Nominating—J. P. Wright, of Camden ; H. Galloway, 
of England; J. H. Imboden, of Morrilton, and H. W. 
Brown, of Paragould. 

Auditing—F. M. Dyke, of Fort Smith: Van H. 
Wright, of Brinkley, and J. L. Leslie, of Lake Village. 


A plea for the use of more wood preservatives, 
as a means of preventing decay and loss of lumber, 
with a view to conserving the future supply of the 
country, was made by Kurt C. Barth, of Chicago. 

One of the features of the entire program was a 
peppery address by J. C. Dionne, secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. Mr. Dionne 
urged codperation of lumbermen to take advantage 
of the opportunities uow before them, and pre- 
dicted an era ot unparalleled activity in the lumber 
industry. 


Entertainment 


Friday afternoon and evening were given over 
to entertainment provided by the Pine Bluff Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The lumbermen were driven 
over the city in automobiles, taken to see a Douglas 
Fairbanks ‘‘movie’’ and given a banquet at the 
Hotel Pines at night, attended by 200 guests. W. W. 
Taylor, president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
was toastmaster. Dinner speeches were confined 
to brief, witty talks and no serious subjects were 
discussed. Music was furnished by a troupe of 
Hawaiian musicians playing in the city, and a 
dance in the Pines ball-room followed the banquet. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


The final session Saturday morning was the most 
enthusiastic of the meeting. Its keynote was the 
encouragement of home building, and so impressed 
were the members of the association with talks on 
the subject by E. H. Elsberry, of Pine Bluff, F. R. 
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Bates, of Dallas, Tex., and L. R. Putman, of New 
Orleans, publicity expert of the Southern Pine 
Association, that they voted to send a large delega- 
tion to Little Rock June 5 to attend the State- 
wide meeting called by Governor C. H. Brough to 
encourage building operations at this time as a 
means of aiding reconstruction. 

Mr. Putman’s address was the feature of this 
discussion. Asserting that the tremendous need 
for more homes and buildings has given the lum- 
ber trade such an opportunity as comes only once 
in a century, Mr. Putman declared that it is up to 
the various forces interested in home building to 
get together and take advantage of this chance. 
Said Mr, Putman: 


Lumbermen never had such an opportunity in a 
lifetime as is now presented to them thru the Govern- 
ment’s extensive advertising to encourage home build- 
ing. The Government at one time would not stoop 
so low as to send a message to the people by adver- 
tising, but really the war was won by advertising, 
since that put all the war loans and other campaigns 
over and served to explain the workings of the draft 
system. Advertising makes propaganda, and propa- 
ganda makes public opinion, which can make or 
unmake a man in two minutes. Lumbermen should 
take advantage of the present wave of public opinion 
which favors home owning, and strive to make it 
permanent. 

The lumber dealer must learn to sell homes rather 
than mere boards, if he is to make the most of his 
opportunity. To create desire on the part of a pur- 
chaser, he must have something more beautiful and 
sentimental to point out than a pile of 2x4’s and 
another pile of shingles. To tell a customer that 
lumber costs so much a thousand is idle talk. The 
dealer must be able to show his customer plans for a 
house with picture or drawings of it completed and 
tell him how much that house will cost him. If the 
automobile salesman depended upon the methods to 
sell his product that the lumber dealer has heretofore 
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used to sell his there would not be a thousand automo- 
biles in use in the country today. 


Encouraging Home Building 


Mr. Putman pointed out the advantages of lum- 
ber dealers, hardware men, paint dealers, wallpaper 
dealers, building and loan men and others inter- 
ested in home building combining in each town to 
promote building, saying: 


There should be a headquarters where persons 
interested in building homes could go for information 
on the subject. In this headquarters should be plans 
and pictures of various types of homes, with estimates 
of their cost. These estimates should be carefully 
prepared by a contractor who will be willing to build 
them at the price stated so that the prospective 
builder can rely upon them in figuring on his home. 

Of course, an advertising campaign is essential, and 
the better it is handled the more valuable it will be, 
but there must be more than such a campaign if the 
home building movement is to succeed. Advertising 
will create the desire. The man may want to build 
a home, but if you can not send him to a building and 
loan man who will advance him the saa | you get no 
benefit from his desire. In the campaign headquarters 
there should be a man in charge who can answer 
questions intelligently and send the customer to the 
right man to arrange for his money. The fact that 
most families have Liberty bonds on hand has created 
a situation more favorable for home building than 
has ever before existed ; because with his Liberty bonds 
to pay for the lot and make a payment on the home 
almost any man who really wants a home can now 
have it. You can make him want it by proper publicity. 
No better man to be in charge of your headquarters 
ean be found than a returned soldier, especially a 
wounded or crippled one. He will make a valuable 
man, because everyone is interested in him to start 
with, and you will be helping your country by hiring 
him. 


E. H. Elsberry, of the Standard Lumber Co., of 
Pine Bluff, told of the success of a recent move- 
ment by building material dealers in Pine Bluff to 
increase building operations. Said he: 


Building had been at a standstill here for some 
months and appeared likely to continue so for some 
time to come. The lumber dealers, contractors, real 
estate men and others interested in building got to- 
gether and formed a “Building Material Men’s Associ- 
ation.” The association by small assessments upon 
its members raised a fund for advertising and began 
running full page advertisements in the local papers 
once a week. The “ads” pointed out the advantages 
of building now, and explained why prices could not 
be expected to drop in the future. Pine Bluff now 
has on the biggest building boom in its history, and we 


attribute a large part of this activity to this campaign. 

The idea of having the association hire a man to 
go over the State, conducting poy: 4 to encour- 
age home building, was suggested by Mr. Grobmyer, 
but no action was taken upon it, owing to the near- 
ness of the adjournment hour. 

L. R. Bates, of Dallas, Tex., told of the success 
there of the home building movement. He told how 
the business men, particularly building material 
dealers, subscribed stock in a $500,000 corporation 
to finance the building of homes. More than 400 
homes are now under construction in Dallas thru 
the efforts of the corporation, he said. 


Mail Order House Competition 


Another feature of the closing session was the 
general discussion upon competition with the retail 
dealers by the mail order lumber houses and how 
the retailer may best meet this menace. Various 
delegates declared they could furnish lumber 20 
percent cheaper than the ready-cut manufacturers 
can supply it. 

President Wright told how he had fought the 
mail order business in Arkadelphia. He said that 
when he had approached a man to sell him lumber 
for his house the man admitted that he intended 
buying from a ready-cut factory. 

*¢T told him I would meet the mail order price,’’ 
said Mr. Wright. ‘‘Then I imposed upon him the 
regulations of the foreign mill. Altho I had the 
lumber in my warehouse, I did not deliver it for 
two weeks, the time it would have taken him to get 
it from the foreign dealer, and demanded spot cash, 
just the same as the ready-cut factory would have 
done. This showed the man plainly the disadvan- 
tage of buying out of his home city, and I am sure 
it effectively checked the mail order business in my 
town.’’ 

Patrick F. Cook, of St. Louis, spoke on paint-up 
and clean-up campaigns. He said that even if the 
lumbermen do not handle paint they will benefit 
from such campaigns, because when a man begins 
to paint his house he finds places that should be 
repaired and begins buying lumber. ‘‘And when 
one man fixes up his house,’’ said Mr. Cook, ‘‘ the 
neighbor women begin to nag their husbands to fix 
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up their homes equally as well. Paint dealers and 
lumber dealers should coéperate.’’ 

H. W. Forline, of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Insurance Association, spoke on insurance for 
lumber yards, stressing the need of adequate pro- 
tection. 

Before adjourning, the convention adopted the 
report of the committee on resolutions endorsing 
the nationwide campaign promoted and encour- 
aged by the Government for better homes; endors- 
ing the action of the President and the Government 
in taking the stand they have on the League of 
Nations; and thanking those who had addressed 
the convention, and the officers for their efficient 
service during the last year and extending thanks 
to their Pine Bluff hosts. 





SOLDIER TAKES ASSISTANT SECRETARYSHIP 


SEATTLE, WasSH., May 31.—J. S. Williams, sec- 
retary of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, announces the appoint- 
ment of Donald H. Clark to be assistant secretary, 
effective June 1. The step has been taken on ac- 
count of the rapid growth of the shingle branch, 
which has been especially noticeable since the con- 
vening of the shingle congress in this city early in 
the year. There has been a substantial increase in 
the membership, particularly in British Columbia, 
where 179 machines are now represented in the 
association. An increasing number of inquiries 
comes from mills for information on the Rite-Grade 
plan. At present 40 percent of the shingle produe- 
tion of the Pacific Northwest is represented in the 
Rite-Grade movement, and it is expected that by 
fall at least 60 percent will be back of this pro- 
gressive organization. 

Secretary Williams figures on spending a large 
part of his time during the summer in calling on 
the mills, and in short the work has become so 
important that the services of another man have 
been deemed necessary. In the selection of Mr. 
Clark the shingle branch has secured an ex- 
perienced man admirably adapted for the work. 
In 1910-11 he was with the Three Pines Lumber 
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Co., of Three Pines, Ore., as lumber grader and 
yard foreman. He was graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Washington College of Forestry in 1916, 
and received the degree of Master of Science in 
Forestry (cum laude) in 1917, having specialized 
in lumbering and forest products. He was presi- 
dent of the University of Washington Forest Club 
in 1916 and president of the Intercollegiate Asso- 
ciation of Forestry Clubs in 1916-17. Mr. Clark 
was locating logging railroads for the English 
Lumber Co., Mount Vernon, Wash., when the 
United States declared war. He attended the first 
officers’ training camp at the Presidio, San Fran- 
cisco, and was commissioned first lieutenant of field 
artillery in August, 1917. He was assigned to 
the 348th Field Artillery of the 91st division at 
Camp Lewis. In June, 1918, Lieut. Clark em- 
barked for overseas and trained at Clermont-Fer- 
rand, France. 

He was commissioned captain in October, 1918, 
and went into the reserve lines near Montfaucon, 
in the Argonne sector, with the 166th Field Artil- 
lery brigade. When the armistice was signed his 
command was on the road to the huge offensive 
south of Metz which was to have been launched 
Nov. 14. Capt. Clark was then sent into Germany 
with the army of occupation, traveling via Belgium 
and Luxembourg. He remained at Hetzerath, Ger- 
many, until his regiment was sent home, and then 
he was transferred to the command of Battery A, 
Fifth Field Artillery, one of the regiments of the 
First Division (regular army). He was stationed 
at Hundsdorf, near Coblentz, east of the Rhine. 
Iu April Capt. Clark requested his discharge and 
was sent home with the 82d division, landing in 
Hoboken May 6. He was discharged at Camp Lewis 
May 24. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD OFFICE OPENED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 2.—The Alexandria 
(La.) offices of thi Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation were closed today and the New Orleans 
offices of this organization will be opened in the 
Whitney Central Building tomorrow, June 3. An- 
nouncement to this effect was made by J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of this organization, who 
spent much of last week in New Orleans completing 
arrangments to this end. 


The offices are in charge of Armour C. Bowen, 
who will be provided with a sufficient clerical and 
traffic force to enable him to take prompt care of 
all business. That this business will be both large 
and important is a foregone conclusion because this 
office will make a specialty of looking after export 
business, with particular reference to bookings, 
rates, charters and forwardings, for members of 
this organization. 





MACHINERY MEN TO MEET 


NEw York, June 2.—A coalition meeting of the 
Material Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will be held here at the Hotel Astor on 
June 11. The whole day and evening will be devoted 
to discussions of the problems and the presentation 
of codperative ideas of all manufacturers of me- 
chanical handling machinery and equipment and 
accessories in the United States. Manufacturers of 
cranes, conveying machinery, trucks, tractors and 
trailers, ropes for hoists etc. are especially invited 
to attend and take part in the discussions. A pre- 
liminary conference of the advertising managers of 
companies manufacturing these products will be 
held on the evening of June 10 at the hotel, at 
which time it is planned to form an advertising 
council of the material handling machinery manu- 
facturers, 


A number of well known speakers of wide ex- 
perience have been secured to address the several 
sessions, including James H. Collins, special writer 
of business articles, who will tell of the results of 
codperative promotion and of the value to manu- 
facturers of codperative investigation and educa- 
tional work. Francis Holley, director of the Bureau 
of Commercial Economics, will tell of the distribution 
of educational and industrial moving picture films 
thruout the world. A general ‘‘forum’’ discussion 
will be held in the afternoon on various topics of 
general interest, in which all are asked to par- 
ticipate. 

For the evening session a general mass meeting 
is planned, at which an address will be made by 
Theodore Burton, former United States senator, 
who will tell of the past and future value of the use 
of machinery. Murray Hulbert, commissioner of 
docks of New York, will tell of the plans for the 
construction of piers and port improvements, 

President Calvin Tomkins, of the association, 
formerly dock commissioner of New York, will 
preside at all sessions. 


~ e 





THE FORESTY department of Kentucky has 
warned the people of that State of the danger that 
will result to its chestnut timber from bringing in 
trees from other States. Attention is called to the 
fact that the presence of chestnut blight has been 
officially recognized in Virginia and the forestry 
department will ask the next legislature to provide 
for a quarantine against the disease. The destruc- 
tion wrought by the chestnut tree bark disease in 
Pennsylvania and adjoinitig States has been im- 
mense, and Federal laws have long been in force to 
protect the forests against the spread of a disease 
for which no remedy has thus far been found. 
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HAPPENINGS IN ASSOCIATION CIRCLES 


Changes in Staff Personnel of Southern Pine Association Announced — Arkansas Manufacturers to Hold Open 
Competition Plan Meetings Monthly—Western Pine Box Men to Confer . 


June 17-18—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 

June 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

June 24—Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago, 
Beverly Country Club, Chicago. 

July 9-10—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Assoc jation, 
“Hotel Du Pont Wilmington, Del. Semiannual 
meeting 

Aug. 5-7—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Aug. 14-16—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
Fracturerv Association, Chattanooga, Tenn. Quar 
terly meeting. 





THREE MEETINGS OF COOPERAGE MEN 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 2.—Three group meetings 
of the Associated Cooperage Industries of America 
will be held next week. The pine heading group 
will meet at Birmingham, Ala., June 10; the coiled 
elm hoop group at Memphis, June 11, and the tight 
heading group at Memphis, June 12. V. W. Krafft, 
secretary of the association, will attend these ses- 
sions. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN TO MEET 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 2.—The Pennsylvania 
Lumberman’s Association has announced that its 
semiannual meeting will be held July 9 and 10 at 
the Hotel DuPont, Wilmington, Del. 


——er> 


TO ACCEPT FIR CLUB’S HOSPITALITY 

PortTLAND, OrzE., May 31.—E. F. Perry, secretary 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in New York, has writ- 
ten to C. C. L. Lindner, of the Henry D. Davis 
Lumber Co., president of the Fir Club of Portland, 
accepting the invitation extended by this club to 
the party of wholesale lumber dealers to enjoy the 
hospitality of the Portland club on their forth- 
coming trip to the Pacific coast. The letter indi- 
cates, however, that the proposed trip has not 
been fully decided upon, but at a meeting in New 
York on June 5 final action will be taken. At 
Seattle, as well as Portland, plans are made to 
entertain the party, and it is thought possible 
that arrangements might be made for joint pro- 
grams. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 

MempHuis, TENN., June 2.—There will be a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at Memphis 
Friday, June 13, according to announcement made 
by John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager. Routine 
matters pertaining to labor, transportation and 
other vital issues will be discussed. 





‘¢Members of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association are now beginning to enjoy 
the fruits of the vast educational campaign carried 
on during the past few years by this body and by 
its predecessors, the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the American Oak Manufacturers’ 
Association,’’ said John M. Pritchard, secretary- 
manager of the former organization. He added: 


The demand for gum is relatively heavier than for 
any other southern hardwood and this material has 
certainly come into its own as a result of the vigorous 
advertising — conducted in its behalf, Oak is 
moving in very large volume, too, and it is clear that 
the publicity given to these materials thru exhibits 
and thru the medium of the leading trade publications 
in the United States is vastly increasing the interest 
of the consuming public in these woods. 

The association is now conducting the largest and 
most vigorous campaign it has ever undertaken on 
behalf of oak, gum and other hardwoods, and it is 
looking forward to further expansion in the popularity 
of hardwood lumber over the substitutes which at one 
time seemed to be gaining great headway. 





PLAN TO HOLD MONTHLY MEETINGS 

MeEmpPHis, TENN., June 2.—The open competition 
plan meeting held under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at Lit- 
tle Rock, May 27, was so successful that it was de- 
cided by the twenty members present that a similar 
meeting would be held at the Marion Hotel in 
Little Rock the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

Announcement to this effect was made today by 
F, R. Gadd, manager of the statistical department, 
who took an active interest in this meeting as the 
representative of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Three new members of the 
open price plan and three new members of the as- 
sociation also applied for admission at Little Rock. 
The next meeting will be held Tuesday, June 24, 
and will make the fourth open competition plan 
meeting scheduled for June, the other three being 
at Cincinnati, Shreveport and Memphis respectively 








on dates already announced in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. The lumbermen attending the Little Rock 
meeting June 24 will be the guests of the Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce at a luncheon. 

C. W. Holmes, of the J. F. McIntyre & Sons Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., was elected chairman for the Lit- 
tle Rock section and will preside at all the meet- 
ings. 


Aor 


EASTERN FORESTERS PLAN COAST TOUR 

PorTLAND, OKE., May 31.—The itinerary of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association, which is con- 
templating a tour of the Pacific Northwest this 
summer, has been received by A. G. Jackson, educa- 
tional director of the Forest Service. The party 
will come to Portland from Seattle and Tacoma, 
arriving July 25 and remaining until July 27, 
when they will leave for Crater Lake. During their 
stay here the members will visit some of the largest 
mills, drive over the Columbia River highway and 
camp at Eagle Creek camp grounds. Crater Lake 
will entertain the party July 28 and 29, and July 
30 will be spent in Klamath Lake before the visitors 
go into California. 


CHANGES IN ASSOCIATION’S STAFF 

New Or eans, La., June 2.—The Southern Pine 
Association announces that, effective June 1, H. C. 
Berckes, who has been assistant to the manager, 
becomes assistant secretary of the Association. 
Mr. Berckes is a young Orleanian who entered the 
service of the association very soon after its organ- 
ization several years ago. Beginning as a stenog- 
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rapher in the traffie department he has earned sue- 
cessive promotions. When Assistant Secretary A. 
G. T. Moore was appointed director of the associa- 
tion’s cut-over land department Mr. Berckes was 
named assistant to Manager Rhodes. The increase 
of detail work in the general offices and the fact 
that the business of the cut-over land and traffic 
departments now requires practically all of Mr. 
Moore’s time, he having also acted as assistant 
secretary, made the appointment of an assistant 
secretary advisable. Mr. Berckes was named for 
that position. He has for some time been taking 
over that work. 

Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes also announces 
the appointment of Thomas P. Johnston as en- 
gineer of the Southern Pine Association, effective 
June 1. The post is virtually a new one, tho the 
association in prewar days employed a paving en- 
gineer to study wood paving block problems and 
promote the use of that paving material. The 
new engineer, who hails from Omaha, Neb., is a 
graduate of Vanderbilt University. He has had 
extensive experience in construction work, chiefly 
in connection with railroads, and will undertake 
the study of all construction and engineering prob- 
lems of interest to the manufacturers and users of 
southern pine. 

D. A. Dimitry, who has been serving as assistant 
to Manager Moore in the association’s traffie de- 
partment, tendered his resignation, effective June 
1, to become trafiic manager of the New Orleans 
& South American Steamship Co., and will be sue- 
ceeded by P. A. Jordan, a traffic man of long ex- 
perience, 


ALABAMA BUREAU SCANS CONDITIONS 


MontTGoMERy, ALA., June 2.—A meeting of the 
Alabama Statistical Bureau held at the Gay-Teague 
Hotel here last Thursday developed the fact that 
the lumber market in every way is much improved 
and will continue to improve with the development 
of building conditions at home and abroad. Codp- 
erative activity was deemed to be necessary to meet 
successfully the changed conditions of the recon- 
struction era. In this connection members of the 
bureau unanimously declared that the statistical 
information disseminated by the bureau has been 
of great value as a source of accurate information 
on actual market conditions. Membership in the 
bureau is increasing and its scope is broadening 
and an endeavor will be made to have all Alabama 
manufacturers join the bureau before the next meet- 
ing. 

The demand for lumber exceeds present produe- 
tions and shipments, with a tendency toward a run- 
away price market, which the manufacturers de- 
plore. Even the present high prices, however, do 
not produce net results as good ag in the past under 
normal conditions, Costs remain at a very high 
level. 


~~ 


ASSOCIATION EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 2.—The Eastern Lum- 
ber Salesmen’s Association has inaugurated a free 
employment service for the trade, to meet the needs 
of the salesman looking for a position, or a house 
looking for a representative. The organization 
drifted into this work because of the number of 
requests it received for information relative to 
available men. E. C. Strong, secretary, has charge 
of the work and already has openings for more 
men than are available 


- 


FOREST FIRE MEN ELECT OFFICERS 

PORTLAND, OrE., May 31.—Col. C. 8. Chapman, 
secretary-manager of the Oregon Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation, has returned from a trip to eastern Oregon, 
where he attended annual meetings of local or- 
ganizations. At La Grande the Union-Wallowa 
County Fire Association elected officers as follows: 
President, J. H. Mimnaugh; vice president, George 
Palmer; secretary and treasurer, J. L. Cramer. At 
Baker the Baker County Fire Association elected 
Joseph Stoddard president, L. D. W. Shelton vice 
president and W. E. Palmer secretary and head 
warden, 








PUBLISHES WEEKLY MARKET LETTER 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 31.—The Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association has begun the pub- 
lication of a weekly market letter for the benefit of 
members, compiled from current statistics, showing 
the contributing factors of business in general and 
their bearing upon the lumber business, together 
with an actual survey of the current lumber situa- 
tion and a forecast of its immediate future. The 
letter is a valuable adjunct to the association’s use- 
fulness. 





WESTERN PINE BOX MEN TO MEET 


PORTLAND, OrE., May 31.—On Friday, June 13, 
a meeting will be held here by the box bureau 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
Secretary-Manager E, D. Rowley sent out a call 
this week. Among others who will attend will be 
J. C. Biles, president of the Peshastin Mill Co. 
at Blewett, Wash., and L. O. Taylor, manager of 
the box department of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., of 
Bend, Ore. Mr. Taylor recently returned from a 
trip east and in a letter to Mr. Rowley states that 
the outlook for business is excellent. 

Coast manufacturers of pine box shooks have 
withdrawn all quotations on fruit containers, advis- 
ing representatives that prices on lumber are stead- 
ily advancing. It is said that on June 1 the price 
on box shooks, particularly on containers for veg- 
etable and fruit, will advance as a result of the 
higher cost of production. That the advance will be 
accepted readily on the part of the fruit and veg- 
etable growers is taken for granted because they 
are receiving much better prices for the crops than 
in former years, apples in the Hood River district 
having been contracted for at $2.75 a box, whereas 
usually the growers are satisfied with $1.25. 

Mr. Rowley says that the demand for box shooks 
for export purposes is increasing so rapidly that 
it will soon be necessary for the bureau to appoint 
east and west coast representatives. Europe has 





been sending inquiries for box shooks thru New 
York and it is expected that a large market will be 
developed in South America and the West Indies. 
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Orders for the local demand have been placed for 
about 45 percent of the requirements of the veg- 
etable and fruit growing industries. This includes 
about 20 percent holdover stock. 





SOUTHERN PINE SALESMEN CONFER 


DALLAS, TEX., June 2—A better knowledge of 
the uses of southern pine, in order that salesmen 
may intelligently advise their customers and the 
general public, thus combining service with sales- 
manship, was urged by President H. A. Strube at 
a meeting of district organization No. 1 of the 
Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association, held 
at the Adolphus Hotel on May 24. The meeting 
was well attended and a good degree of interest was 
shown. President Strube said in part: 


In the past it has been the salesman’s duty to rush 
in orders that would save lumber from rotting in the 
pile, or orders that would make shavings to furnish 
fuel to keep the mill running and give employment to 
labor at the mills so they could pay their rent and 
trade at the commissary. 

It looks now as tho we are entering a new era in 
lumber salesmanship, whereby it is going to be neces- 
sary for salesmen to be better equipped with knowledge 
of the uses of our product and what yellow pine can 
do so that we may be able not only to enlighten our 
customers but the consuming public as well in order 
that we may combat the aggressive competition of 
other materials which tt retail lumber dealers are 
handling. 

A short time ago I at‘: nded a meeting of the city 
commission of Dallas * hear arguments for and 
against the repeal of t'« ordinance enacted by our 


city government some months ago prohibiting the use 
of shingled or wooden roofs in the city of Dallas. 
After an address by our State fire marshal against the 
shingle roof the mayor asked if there was anyone in 
the audience who knew of any preparation that could 
be applied to wooden shingles that would make them 
non-combustible. While this was a matter of much 
concern to the lumber dealer and home owners, there 
was but one faint reply, from a man who said he 
thought there was some kind of a preparation but 
did not know what it was. 

Durability of yellow pine is another essential feature 
in combating competition of other materials. Is there 
any preservative that can be applied that would in- 
crease the durability of our products? How many of 
us are equipped with the proper knowledge to give an 
intelligent reply to this question? Our efforts to sell 
our product are not only going to be thru the dealer 
but thru the consuming public by demdnstrating to 
them the value of our product, and in order to accom- 
plish this the manufacturer is going to be required 
so to brand his goods that it will not be necessary 
for the consumer to serve an apprenticeship in a 
sawmill to enable him to tell whether he is getting the 
grade of material he wants or not. 

An interesting paper on ‘‘Export Possibilities 
and Limitations’? was read by E. V. Folsom, sales 
manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
Orange, Tex. [Mr. Folsom’s paper appears else- 
where in this issue.—EDIToR. | 

Some of the objectives sought by the association 
were discussed by Harry T. Kendall, sales manager 
of the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. Discus- 
sions of substitute materials led by E. G. Bower, 
of the W. T. Pickering Lumber Co., Dallas, and of 
new markets for southern pine, led by James F. 


Farmer, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., Ft. 
Worth, were participated in by nearly all the mem- 
bers present and created a good deal of interest. 

Mr. Bower having resigned as secretary Ben C. 
Varner, of Dallas, was unanimously elected. The 
next meeting will be held at Galveston in August. 
Adjournment was followed by an informal dinner 
at the Adolphus. 


OKLAHOMANS ORGANIZE ASSOCIATION 

OKLAHOMA City, OxLaA., June 2.—As decided 
upon at its recent organization meeting held here 
early in May the committee appointed to elect of- 
ficers and launch the organization of Oklahoma 
retail lumber dealers last week consummated their 
plans by organizing the Oklahoma Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association with the following officers: 

President—John W. Jacobs, Oklahoma City. 

Vice president—BE. D. Walton, Guthrie 

Vice president—R. C. Geck, Tulsa. 

Treasurer—Kennett Hudson, Ardmore. 

Secretary—Will Kennedy, Oklahoma City. 

About twenty-five lumbermen from various parts 
of the State attended the meeting last week and in 
addition to the officers fifteen directors for the same 
number of districts in the State were chosen. The 
constitution and bylaws will be drawn up which will 
govern the district organizations, each affiliated 
with the parent organization but holding separate 
meetings from time to time. Oklahoma City was 
decided as the place for the 1920 convention. 








ASK TAX ON LAND HOLDINGS OVER $25,000 


Legislation Advocated That Would Add to Tax Burdens of Holders of Stumpage and by Increasing Carry- 
ing Charges Prevent Timber Conservation 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of print- 
ed literature which apparently is being widely dis- 
tributed thru the mail by an organization styling 
itself the Provisional Committee of Manufacturers 
on Federal Taxation. The secretary of this com- 
mittee is Otto Cullman, of the Cullman Wheel Co., 
Chicago, Ill. The circular announces and explains 
a bill which it is said has been laid before the ways 
and means committee by Jackson H. Ralston. The 
text of this bill is as follows: 

THE RALSTON BILL 
AN ACT To provide for the raising of public revenues 
by a tax upon the privileges of the use and enjoy- 
ment of lands of large value. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That for the purposes of this act land is 
defined ta be the surface of the ground, with all ease- 
ments in, on, ang over the same, whether covered by 
water or not, and including water powers and rights, 
natural growths, if any, of land, and including wild 
forests, natural deposits of coal, minerals of all kinds, 
oils, gases, peats, waters and other substances, and 
not including improvements the result in whole or 
in part of the application of labor to land. 

Sec. 2. All persons, firms, associations and cor- 
porations owning land in value in excess of $25,000, 
whether in possession or leased to others, shall be sub- 
ject to an excise tax upon the privilege of the use and 
enjoyment of such excess at the rate of ——— percent 
upon the first $200,000 or part thereof of such excess, 
percent upon the excess over $250,000 or any 
part thereof in total value up to $1,000,000, and —— 
percent upon the excess in total value over $1,000,000. 
Where land is leased and the value of the lease is in 
excess of $25,000, such value shall be deducted from 
consideration in determining the tax to be assessed 
against the owner, and shall be charged against the 
lessee. Where the title to land is held in common or 
by entireties, or in joint tenancies or subject to estates 
of dower or life estates or otherwise, so that the sev- 
eral ownerships make up the complete legal title and 
the entire ownership has a value in excess of $25,000, 
then the several owners sball pay an excise tax based 
upon their proportionate share in the ownership, and 
for the purpose of estimating the value of the propor- 
tionate share of those owning estates less than an 
unqualified fee simple the commissioner of internal 
revenue shall establish rules based upon average life 
expectancy or otherwise as the case may be. 

See. 3. It shall be the duty of every owner of any 
interests in land, including those holding an active 
trusteeship, held either in fee or in lease, the value of 
the fee or lease of which is in excess of $25,000, to 
report his interests therein before March first of each 
year to the commissioner 6f internal revenue on blanks 
to be prepared by him. Such blanks shall contain, 
among other things, provisions for the following infor- 
mation : 

Tracts in which an interest is held and nature and 
extent of interest; price paid by taxpayer or, if he 
received the same by gift or inheritance, the amount 
paid by his predecessor in interest for the entire tract 
with its improvements, if any; valuation placed upon 
entire land (or lease or interest herein) by taxpayer ; 
offers received by taxpayer for any parcel of such 
land or interest therein within the two previous years : 
price at which taxpayer within such period has offered 
land or any part thereof for sale; value of improve- 
ments upon land and price at which improvements 
have been reckoned in any offer of sale; amount 
Spent by taxpayer or, so far as he knows, any other 
person in making improvements; net price at which 
owner would be willing to sell land with and without 
improvements ; assessed value of land for all purposes 
with separate value of improvements if given. sepa- 
rately on tax books. Such return shall not be con- 
clusive of the value of the land, but the commissioner 
of internal revenue shall determine therefrom, and 
from such other data as he may obtain, the true value 
of the land holdings of any taxpayer. The returns 
shall be as of the date of the preceding Dec. 31. But 











in any proceeding of condemnation or otherwise in 
which the United States may be concerned said return 
may be used as evidence of facts therein stated as of 
the date of the return, 

It shall be the duty of the taxpayer in the event 
of the sale of all or any part of the land of which 
he has reported himself the owner, or any assignment 
of lease thereof within the calendar year in which bis 
report is made, to report to the commissioner of inter- 
nai revenue the price at which said sale or assignment 
may have taken place. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the commissioner 
of internal revenue on or before the first day of June 
in each year to mail to the taxpayer a statement show- 
ing the amount of taxes due and payable by him, but 
a failure on his part to mail the same or on the part 
of the taxpayer to receive it shall not invalidate the 
assessment or relieve the taxpayer of his duty to pay, 
such payment in all cases to be made before the first 
day of July following. 

In the event that the payment is not made as herein 
directed, the taxpayer shall be subject to an addi- 
tional ee of 5 percent, and an additional pay- 
ment of 1 percent for each month it shall be delayed, 
and no conveyance made by him shall be admitted to 
record of date on or after July 1 of any year, unless 
he shall have first procured from the commissioner of 
internal revenue and exhibited to the recording officer 
a certificate that all taxes under this act are paid, 
which certificate may be re@orded once for all in the 
office of the recording officer. 

Sec. 5. In so far as practicable, sections 3173 and 
3176 of the revised statutes of the United States as 
amended, and sections 17 and 18 as agnended by the 
act of Oct. 3, 1917, and sections 19, 20, 21 and 22 
of the act approved Sept. 8, 1916, shall apply to the 
terms of this act. 

Sec. 6. The commissioner of internal revenue is 
authorized to make all rules and regulations necessary 
to enforce the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 7. This act shall apply to the United States, 
the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico. 

It will be obvious from the reading of the bill 
that timber values are classed as land values. The 
accompanying circular quotes an illustration where 
a wealthy gentleman purchased several thousand 
acres of vacant land in Alberta. Vacant land 
in that section is subject to surplus tax, which he 
did not know. He avoided it by planting a crop 
of wheat which made him a profit of $20,000, be- 
sides assisting him to avoid the tax. The circular 
in commenting upon this instance says: ‘‘ Using 
land makes business. Holding it vacant does not.’’ 
Presumably, therefore, the argument in regard to 
timber is that cutting it makes business and that 
holding it for posterity does not. There are some 
men in the United States who think it desirable that 
future supplies of timber should be conserved. But, 
as Bill Nye once remarked, ‘‘What has posterity 
ever done for us?’’ The list of business firms com- 
prising the Provisional Committee is of more than 
passing interest and is reproduced below. Robert 
H. Ingersoll & Bro. are, of course, the most wealthy 
and prominent business institution in the list: 

Woodhead Lumber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Parsons Casket Hardware Co., Belvidere, Ill. 

Columbia Printing Co., Chicago. 

Cullman Wheel Co., Chicago. 

John Gebhardt & Son, Chicago. 

Edw. €C. MeMorran & Co., Chicago, 

Tyler & Hippach, Chicago. 

James A. Bell Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Elkhart Carriage & Motor Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Strubler Computing Scales Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Foster Coal Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Wayne Knitting Mills, Ft, Wayne, Ind. 


McGill Manufacturing Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 

C. Delloan & Co., Des Moines, lowa. 

Bachrach Studios, Baltimore, Md. 

F. F. Ingram, Detroit, Mich. 

ems Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A. M. Todd Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The Vimedia Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Central Telephone & Electric Co., St. Louis. 

Henry R. Gerwig Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., New York City. 

T. R. C. Barnum Co,, Cleveland, Obio. 

Cyril J. Bath & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Day & Maddock Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chas. A. Foyer & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

David Gibson Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Globe Mach. & Stamping Co., Cleveland, Obio. 

F. H. Lawson Co., Cincinnati, Obio. 

Columbus Iron & Wire Works, Columbus, Ohio. 

Federal Enamel & Stamping Co., McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Waverly Oil Works Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jackson Harvey Ralston, the author of the pro- 
posed bill, is a lawyer of sufficient prominence to 
be included in the current edition of ‘‘Who’s Who 
in America.’’ He lives in Hyattsville, Md., and has 
his office in Washington, D. C. He was president 
of the board of commissioners of Hyattsville in 
1892 when it adopted the single tax system for 
municipal purposes, that being the first munici- 
pality in the United States to do so. He was the 
author of the taxation amendment to the Maryland 
constitution and one of the authors of the referen- 
dum amendment to the constitution which was 
adopted in 1915. He is also author of a book 
on international arbitration published in 1909. 

It will be noticed that the bill does not attempt 
to fix the rate of tax for the various gradations 
indicated. The circular, however, quotes the De- 
partment of Commerce as indicating that the total 
national wealth in 1900 was $88,500,000,000 and in 
1912 was $187,000,000,000. The circular estimates 
that at the same rate of increase the total wealth in 
1918 was $250,000,000,000. It estimates this as be- 
ing one-half land value, consisting of $38,000,000,- 
000 in farm values and $87,000,000,000 in values 
of other lands. A levy of less than 1 percent aver- 
age on the land would yield $1,000,000,000 yearly 
and thus reduce by about one-fourth the federal 
taxation now levied upon other forms of property. 

Standing timber is figured to increase in cost 
every ten years, which is a compounded carrying 
charge of about 7 percent. If, however, an addi- 
tional 1 percent must be paid for taxation the cost 
of stumpage instead of increasing eight-fold in 
thirty years will increase about ten-fold. Forestry 
authorities are agreed that forestry is impossible 
under present annual tax burdens and advocate 
that these be reduced instead of being increased. 


COAST COMPANY OPENS EASTERN OFFICE 


New York, N. Y., June 3.—The Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co., manufacturer of the well known Peli- 
ean brand of California white pine, with large 
mills at Klamath Falls, Ore., is opening an office 
in New York City in charge of Dave H. Cale. Mr. 
Cale is staying at the Hotel Woodstock for the 
present, but within a short time will arrange perma- 
nent offices to handle the company’s trade in this 
section. 
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TO MAKE THE LABOR FORCE PERMANENT 


How an Indiana Concern Achieves That End— 
Educating the Employee 


The subject of labor turnover is receiving more 
attention now than formerly, and many large em- 
ployers of labor are seeking remedies for the losses 
suffered on account of changes in personnel of 
employees. The annual labor turnover has been 
estimated at 125 percent for the entire United 
States, and the loss resulting is an immense amount. 
This turnover is due to many causes doubtless; 
but much of it arises from careless methods of hir- 
ing workmen, as well as from faulty methods of 
handling employees, both new and old. 

In Training Bulletin No. 10, entitled ‘‘A Busi- 
ness Man’s Experience with Industrial Training’’ 
and issued by the training service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, E. A. Barnes, of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., outlines the methods used 
by that concern in reducing labor turnover and in- 
creasing labor efficiency. 

The work begins in the employment department, 
where applicants are systematically selected, after 
which they go thru preliminary testing and training 
in a shop school, so that they have no opportunity 
to spoil work in the factory. Then the company 
has three specialized training courses for em- 
ployees. The first gives the technical graduate 
engineer an extensive course thru shops, laboratories 
and testing departments, supplemented by lectures 
on special subjects. The second course is given in 
an apprentice school for machinists and tool makers. 
Here select applicants are given a short preliminary 
course to determine their capacity for development. 
Those who pass contract for four years, during 
which time they receive one and one-fourth hours of 
daily instruction, the rest of the day being spent 
at machine or bench under the direction of in- 
structors. During this time they are paid a fair 
and graded wage; if they pass their school examina- 
tions they are given a bonus, and if they pass their 
mechanical examinations they receive a further 
bonus. 

The third course is an intensive specialized course 
or courses for all classes of employees, designed not 
only to fit them for special work but to make them 
familiar with all branches of the work. Men are 
taken from the factory and given special training 
calculated to develop greater efficiency in the 
work they have been doing; and the instructors 
themselves are given postgraduate courses thru the 
shops for a few days or a week. It is the intention 
of the company to refer t6 this school all newly 
engaged machine operators who can not furnish 
evidence of having served time or worked efficiently 
in a machine shop. 

An interesting feature of the company’s educa- 
tional system is that of employing ‘‘ instructors at 
large’’ who go about in the factory selecting opera- 
tors who because of lack of initial training are not 
as efficient as their neighbors and sending them to 
the school for further training. 

It will be seen that with this system of training 
and ‘‘upgrading’’ of employees there will be less 
of the round peg in the square hole, and the ambi- 
tious and capable man will not be kept down be- 
cause his foreman dislikes to train a new man for 
his place. Incidental to the whole policy is the 
benefit derived from improved relations between 
employees and employer, for, as Mr. Barnes says, 
**Much of the general unrest that exists in shops 
today is brought about by lack of appreciation of 
what the employer is doing, or would like to do 
for the men.’’ 

‘*The statisticians of the concern,’’ Mr. Barnes 
says, ‘‘ have shown us that it costs from $25 to $100 
to train each employee. If, therefore, this system 
of scientific training enables us to cut the turnover 
in two or reduce it by one-quarter, the amount 
saved would be unbelievable.’’ In closing he says 
also: ‘‘There is no doubt that contented employees 
can be insured only by giving them opportunities 
to advance, good pay, ideal surroundings and 
thoughtful and humane employers.’’ 





HOME BUILDING COMPANY INCORPORATES 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., June 2.—Application has 
been made for a certificate of incorporation for 
the Minter Homes Corporation, a $1,200,000 con- 
cern, to do business with central offices in Hunting- 
ton. 

W. E. Minter, president of the Huntington Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., will be president of the new 
company. While it is not known definitely, it is 
understood that the Minter Homes Corporation will 
either buy or lease the holdings, factories and busi- 
ness of the Huntington Lumber & Supply Co. 

An interesting development in connection with 
the big lumber deal is the fact that the company’s 
trade territory will be extended to all of that part 
of the United States lying east of the Mississippi 
River, with sales offices in New York, Philadelphia, 


Norfolk, Pittsburgh and Chicago. These offices have 
been open for the last sixty days. 

Each sales office will maintain its own sales 
force. For the time being all of the new concern’s 
output will be manufactured in the Huntington and 
Kenova plants. It is contemplated to build other 
plants as soon as the trade justifies the further 
extension, which, according to present indications, 
will be only a short time. 

The officers of the Minter Homes Corporation 
will be: W. E. Minter, president; J. B. Purcell, 
vice president and general manager; C. W. Purcell, 
secretary-treasurer; O. H. Wells, superintendent of 
manufacturing; T. C. Adams, purchasing agent; 
C. I. Preston, traffic manager; L. Brandt, of Pitts- 
burgh, housing engineer. The directors have not 
been selected. This step will be taken at a meeting 
to be held next week. 


SHIPPING TIMBERS TO FOREIGN PORTS 


New ORLEANS, LA., June 2.—The accompanying 
illustration shows the wooden steamer Balabac tak- 
ing on board a cargo of lumber for export. For 
the first time in the history of New Orleans the 
timbers were loaded from the water. The Balabac 
was loaded by the A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export 
Co. (Inc.) and is said to have the first full steamer 
cargo of lumber and timbers ever loaded out of the 
New Orleans port. 

The facilities of the port have been greatly im- 
proved and it is now possible to load full cargoes 

















WOODEN STEAMER BALABAO TAKING ON FIRST 
CARGO LOADED FROM WATER AT NEW OR- 
LEANS, LA. 


with ease and the port is thus put on a parity with 
other Gulf ports. 

The lumber and timbers put aboard the Balabac 
were collected in the booms of the A. J. Higgins 
Lumber & Export Co. and were towed to the vessel 
by means of launches such as the one shown in the 
illustration. The booms of the company are located 
on or adjacent to the Mississippi River and the 
company now has assembled several full cargoes of 
timbers which will be shipped to Europe. 

An inspection of the illustration will show how 
the timbers and lumber were held together in rafts 
and transported to the side of the vessel for loading. 


UNITED KINGDOM MAKES BIG PURCHASE 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 31.—The Lewis River Tie 
& Lumber Mills Association has sold about 20,000,- 
000 feet of railroad ties to the United Kingdom 
thru a Pacific coast representative, and deliveries 
are to begin as soon as possible. As a result activity 
in the Lewis River district has resumed. 


HUGE TIE ORDERS FOR UNITED KINGDOM 


PorTLAND, ORE., May 31.—It is reported that 
orders for railroad ties placed with Pacifie North- 
west manufacturers for delivery in the United 
Kingdom aggregate 56,000,000 feet and that they 
are to be shipped as fast as vessels can load and 
carry them across. Of this quantity the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., with headquarters in 
San Francisco and a branch office here, has taken 
orders for 36,000,000 feet. This organization 
handles the foreign business for sixty-two mills in 
the Pacific Northwest, with a combined output of 
10,765,000 feet of lumber in ten hours, 











NEW COST SYSTEM GIVES FULL STATISTICS 


Its Value in Actual Use Demonstrated—aAll 
Details of Operations Itemized 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will re- 
member the review of the new and very complete 
uniform cost accounting system of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association which recently appeared 
in these columns with illustrations of the main sum- 
mary forms. A large number of members of the 
association are now using this system and a bulletin 
has just been sent out giving an analysis of lumber 
manufacturing costs for March for a large number 
of representative manufacturers. Twenty-nine 
operations contributed detailed statistics, altho but 
seventeen were represented in the statistics on log- 
ging operations. 

The chart prepared begins with an analysis of 
the typical or average log, showing the proportion 
of the various grades obtained upon it and their 
value at standard price list. The values are given 
in four columns representing the Rail ‘‘B’’ list and 
also discount sheets Nos. 1, 2 and 3. The lumber 
product is given in detail, classified by nine groups, 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reproduces the 
total showing for each group, giving, however, the 
prices only for discount sheet No. 3. In this tabula- 
tion group No. 5 includes small timbers as well as 
3-inch and 4-inch plank. It should also be under- 
stood that groups 1 and 5 include only lumber or 








timbers 40 feet or shorter. Basis 
Group— Percent Value 
1—No. 3 clr. & btr., 2” & under.... 20.3928 $33.27 
2—No. 8 clr. & btr., over 2”....... .1720 41.40 
3—Select com. & merchantable.... 7.9050 29.58 
4—No. 1 com. timbers 6x10 up.... 8.4200 27.45 
5—No. 1 com. plank 3” &:4”...... 12.4625 25.04 
6—No. 8 clr. & btr., 42’ & over....None e860. 
"TUT SPRGON « 5.6.0 04:00. 9 6.6.0.0:0 9.06 1.5020 41.90 
8—No. 1 com. bds. & dimension.... 34.3730 19.94 
9—No. 2 com. & poorer.........06 14.7660 14.90 
TORN 108 BOB 6.5060 eens 100. $24.32 


The cost statements include, first, a. condensed 
operating statement including logging, sawing and 
selling, followed by a statement in more detail 
covering logging costs and a separate one covering 
manufacturing. The condensed operating state- 
ment gives results not only for March but also for 
the first three months of the year. There apparently 
has been some decline in the market value of logs, 
as they were inventoried on Jan. 1 at $13.36, on 
March 1 at $12.45 and on March 31 at $12.22. The 
total cost of logs produced by the twenty-nine 
operations during March was $12.98; during the 
three months $14. Nearly as many logs were pur- 
chased as were produced by these firms and these 
purchased logs cost $15.04 in March and $15.68 
during the three months’ period. The total cost of 
logs disposed of was $13.93 during March and 
$14.74 during the three months. The logs sawn in 
the sawmill were taken at this cost figure, but 
those used in the shingle mill or disposed of to 
others brought a slightly lower value, which resulted 
in an operating log loss of a little over $2,000, or 
a little less than 4 cents a thousand feet. The aver- 
age overrun was 10.2 percent, making the net cost 
of logs to the sawmill $12.63. The sawmill cost was 
$9.63. The total cost of lumber sold during March 
was $23.37; during the three months period, 
$23.80. The lumber sales netted $19.93 for March 
and $20.52 for the three months. The March gain 
in underweights amounted to 66 cents a thousand. 
The loss on lumber during March was $3.12 a 
thousand; during the three months, $2.81 a thou- 
sand, The gain in lath wood and sawdust amounted 
to 22 cents and miscellaneous operating gains to 16 
cents. The latter was probably due chiefly to the 
fact that lumber on hand at the beginning of 
March was inventoried at $14.24, while the closing 
inventory was priced at $14.34, 

Both the logging cost statement and the sawmill 
cost statement were itemized by the functional 
costs of the various operations and also by specific 
costs of labor, supplies, expenses and repairs. Of 
the $12.98 logging cost for Mareh, $4.69 is for 
labor, $1.69 supplies, $6.19 miscellaneous, stump- 
age charge of $2.18 being included. Repair labor 
cost 29 cents and repair material 12 cents. Of the 
$9.63 lumber manufacturing cost, $6.02 was labor, 
$2.45 was miscellaneous and overhead expenses, and 
the aggregate cost of supplies and repairs was 
$1.15. 

A very useful feature of this cost statement is 
a blank column in which the individual manufac- 
turer receiving it can set down his own costs for 
each item, for comparison with the composite fig- 
ures of the statement. 

The association hopes to have not less than 100 
of the leading manufacturing operations in the 
association represented in this composite cost state- 
ment within a very few months. It has already 
the most notable statistical accomplishment that 
has been achieved in any branch of the lumber 
industry, even upon the face of this the first report 
issued. This enterprise will undoubtedly have a 
very wholesome effect upon the industry, not alone 
upon the Pacific coast but nationally. 
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TRANSPORTATION DECISIONS AFFECTING LUMBER 


Modification of Marking Rule Refused—Reparation Allowed in Rate Cases—Demurrage in Embargo Case 
Held Illegal—Ask Milling-in-Transit Privileges 


MARKING RULE INSISTED UPON 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 2—The requirement 
under Rule 3, covered by Supplement 22 of Official 
Classification No. 44, that each package, bundle or 
loose piece of freight shipped in less than carload 
lots shall be marked with the name of the consignee 
by means of a brush, stencil or tag, is deemed to 
impose an unnecessary handicap upon lumbermen, 
With a view of securing an annulment of this rule, 
Paul 8. Collier, of this city, secretary of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York, made a protest to the United States Rail- 
road Administration, by letter, March 15. Mr. 
Collier’s letter was supported by letters from lum- 
ber concerns in New York and by resolutions of 
Chambers of commerce and boards of trade in 
seven of the leading cities of that State. 

In his letter Mr. Collier based his protest on the 
contentions— 

First, there is no necessity for marking every piece 
or bundle of lumber contained in such shipments; 
for, he contends, if ‘“‘one bundle or piece of lumber out 
of ten is properly tagged there will be no question as 
to the identity of the whole lot.” The reason, Mr. 
Collier shows, is that the pieces are of uniform shape 
and size and are therefore easily identified as belonging 
to one lot. The only chance of confusion would be in 
cases where l.c.]l. shipments are made in the same 
car on the same day of the same kind of material; and 
a Sones is eliminated by the rarity of such ship- 
ments. 

Second, the present rule is impracticable in opera- 
tion. For when lumber is shipped l.c.]. there are often 
from 500 to 1,000 pieces, many of them small, and 
the marking of which would entail a great amount of 
labor. Indeed, it is impracticable to make legible 
marks on rough lumber, and inadvisable to use any kind 
of markings for dressed lumber that would lessen its 
value in use, 

Third, the expense of marking every piece or bundle 
is frequently prohibitive. In one instance in the 
evidence submitted the purchaser had to pay $25 for 
marking 4,000 feet of lumber comprising many small 
pieces. As the number of pieces is listed on the B/L, 
count would show all that marking would. If counting 
is dispensed with and marking is relied on, freight 
handlers are likely to become careless. 

In summing up Mr. Collier said that while it 
might be advisable to require marking of other 
l.c.l. shipments, experience under the old and the 
new rules had shown that such marking is not nec- 
essary in the case of lumber. He emphasized the 
fact that this needless expense and handicap are 
imposed upon the consumers, as well as upon ship- 
pers of building material. 

Mr. Collier’s letter was addressed to H. C. Bur- 
nett, chairman Trunk Line Territory Freight Traf- 
fic Committee, but the reply was received from 
D. L. Gray, acting traffic assistant of the Eastern 
Region, apparently working under A. H. Smith, 
regional director, and said, in part: 

As the premise that the marking of l.c.l. freight is 
necessary and reasonable will be accepted without 
question, we may consider three questions—(a) Is 
there justification for a uniform marking rule of 
general application thruout the United States? (b) 
If a uniform rule is called for, can it properly operate 
on the “one-in-ten”’ plan thruout the country? (c) 
Can an exception be made to provide for the acceptance 
of l.c.l. shipments of lumber, not requiring them to be 
marked ? 

In discussing these points Mr. Gray says that for 
thirty years shippers’ representatives in Congress 
and before State and interstate commissions have 
been insisting upon the establishment of uniform 
transportation conditions, particularly in the mat- 
ter of uniform freight classification. The marking 
rule, he said, is in response to this demand for 
uniformity. As commerce knows no bounds of 
State or territory the laws of its operation can not 
be localized. ,Hence as it is conceded that condi- 
tions call for uniformity in marking it follows 
that the carriers were right in making such a rule 
and shippers must in reason accept the burden 
resulting. 

Mr. Gray lays considerable stress upon the fact 
that handlers of freight can not ‘‘know’’ the com- 
modities in any other way than by marking; and 
that therefore ‘‘ where the currents of l.c.l. traffic 
converge or cross’’ there would be ‘‘ hopeless con- 
fusion because the individuality that is possible on 
the shipment between two way stations on a short 
haul where the local crew knows the freight is com- 
pletely lost in long hauls and under greater traffic 
density.’’ 

As lumber in l.c.] shipments is usually bundled, 
the marking is not so. burdensome as in the case of 
smaller articles, and the carriers should not be 
asked to handle numerous small unmarked pieces. 
‘*The 1.c.l movement of lumber,’’ Mr. Gray states, 
*“is by no means limited to building material for 
short distances; and commerce is so dense, compli- 
cated and overlapping in its conditions that the 
carriers must be prepared to apply the principles 
of their rules or regulations wherever a similarity 








of conditions is found. We regret that we can not 
approve an exception from the uniform marking 
rule in favor of the New York State lumber deal- 
ers. 

In reply to another letter from Secretary Col- 
lier Mr. Gray says that the cost of marking under 
the rule referred to is a slight hardship compared 
with that resulting from the loss when unmarked 
freight goes astray. All operating, traffic and 
claim men, he says, ‘‘feel very strongly that the 
proper marking of freight is a most reasonable re- 
quirement and is extremely important in the proper 
handling of traffic in the interest of all concerned.’’ 

Mr. Collier, in reference to the foregoing, ex- 
presses regret that ‘‘there could not have been 
more united action to accomplish results in this 
matter.’’ The decision seems to be based on the 
theory that only New York dealers were inter- 
ested. 


IMPORTANT DECISIONS RENDERED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2,—Several important 
decisions were rendered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Saturday as follows: 


Docket No. 10120: Allan C. Wood vs. New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad Co., involving a claim 
for cancelation of demurrage charges on certain ship- 
ments of lumber from North Carolina and Virginia 
points to Cape Charles, Va., which had been ordered 
diverted to embargoed territory prior to arrival. Only 
$420 is involved, but this is said to be only a small 
part of the total claims dependent upon the commis- 
sion’s finding. The sole question involved is whether 
the defendant should have imposed any demurrage. The 
commission says: 


“Prior to or upon arrival of these cars at Cape 
Charles, to which point they were originally billed, the 
shipper ordered their diversion or reconsignment to 
various destinations, mostly to points within the light- 
erage limits of New York and to points in New Eng- 
land. Because of embargoes in effect when the orders 
for diversion were given all the cars were held at 
Cape Charles and on all of them demurrage was as- 
sessed. One of the embargoes lasted nine days, 
another was in effect for more than thirteen months, 
and the embargo against shipments to New York 
lighterage points was still in effect in November, 1918, 
at the time of the hearing. 

“Defendant’s demurrage rules in effect at the time 
of movement provided that they would apply to cars 
‘held for or by consignors or consignees for loading, 
unloading, forwarding directions, or for any other 
purpose.’ As hereinafter shown, these cars were not 
held by consignors or consignees for any of the pur- 
poses contemplated by the demurrage rules.” 

The commission found that the assessment of any 
demurrage for the detention of the cars at Cape 
Charles after the reconsigning orders were given was 
illegal. As the charges had not been paid no order 
for reparation was necessary. 

The commission dismisses supplemental complaints 
filed by the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., seeking reparation 
on certain shipments of hardwood lumber made more 
than ten years ago, on the ground that such claims are 
barred by the statute of limitations. The statute 
requires that all complaints for the recovery of dam- 
ages shall be filed with the commission within two 
years from the time the cause of action accrues. The 
proceedings instituted by the Lamb-Fish Co. were in 
the nature of test cases. The commission’s opinion, 
therefore, is regarded as important. 

The commission has dismissed No. 10247: Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association et al. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Co. et al., involving 
rates on lumber and articles taking lumber rates from 
points in the southern States to Carrollton, Ky., 
located on the Carrollton & Worthville Railroad. The 
commission holds that the rates under attack were not 
shown to have been unduly prejudicial. The action 
was brought primarily for the Adkinson Bros. Co., of 
Carrollton, and the Carrollton Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

An order has been entered dismissing No. 10179: 
Taliaferro & Co. et al. vs. Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Co, et al., involving rates on lumber in carloads from 
points in North Carolina and South Carolina to Rich- 
mond, Va. The commission finds the rates under attack 
not unreasonable. The complaint grew out of the 
l-cent differential to Richmond over rates to South 
Richmond and other Virginia cities. 

Reparation aggregating $600.68 and interest is 
awarded in Docket No. 10021: Lindas Lumber Co. vs. 
Anthony & Northern Railway Co. et al., and No. 10021 
(Sub. No. 1)—R. D. Heath Lumber Co. vs. Anthony & 
Northern Railway Co. et al. The complaints involved 
the reasonableness of rates on certain shipments of 
southern pine lumber from points in Arkansas, Louis- 
iana and Texas to Fellsburg and Centerview (formerly 
Norris), Kan., which are found to have been unreason- 
able. The complaint of the Lindas company also 
involves rates on three carloads of shingles shipped 
from Everett, Mukilteo and Hobart, Wash., to Fells- 
burg and Trousdale, Kan. 

In No. 10272: Lodwick Lumber Co. vs. Director 
General of Railroads, Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 
Railway Co. et al., the commission finds that the rate 
charged on four carloads of lumber shipped from Duers- 





dale, Tex., to Deming, N. M., was unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. Complaint asked $181.98 repara- 
tion. Owing to certain discrepancies in weights, the 
commission is unable to fix the exact amount of 
reparation due and directs complainant to prepare a 
statement and submit it to defendants for verification. 

Reparation aggregating $52.34 is awarded the Davis 
Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., in No. 10088, the com- 
mission having found that three carloads of lumber 
shipped from Louisville to Manitowoc, Wis., were 
misrouted and one of them overcharged thru using 
excessive weight. 

Today the commission issued a supplementary order 
in No. 57 (ex parte), known as the “15 percent case,” 
authorizing the railroads operating between Central 
Freight Association territory and the Southwest to 
increase by specified amounts their joint thru rates 
applying in both directions. It is stated by the com- 
mission that this action was taken after further con- 
sideration of its original order in the 15 percent case, 
a supplementary order, and General Order No. 28 
issued by the director general of railroads. The joint 
thru rates involved are those from and to the Pitts- 
burgh, Dayton-South Bend, Louisville, Detroit-Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati groups, 





WOULD RESTORE TRANSIT ARRANGEMENT 

MEMPHIS, TPNN., June 8.—Thru a delegation now 
enroute to Washington, the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, will ask the United States Rail- 
road Administration, at a conference with the latter 
tomorrow, for establishment of transit arrangements 
at Memphis which will enable manufacturers of floor- 
ing and other products taking the lumber rate to bring 
their lumber into Memphis, mill it and reship it on 
the thru rate from point of origin to point of destina- 
tion. Such an arrangement was effective prior to 
1909, when it was withdrawn by the carriers. There 
were at that time thirty-one wholesale yards in Mem- 
phis; now the number is only twelve. It is felt that 
if these transit arrangements, which provide for the 
\payment of a stop-over privilege for a period of one 
year, are restored there will be a rapid increase in 
the number of wholesale yards as well as in the num- 
ber of box, cooperage, flooring and other woodworking 
plants which are now forced to pay the local rate on 
their raw materials into Memphis and another local 
rate on their outbound shipments, 

In addition to making the fight for the milling in 
transit arrangements sought, this delegation will ask 
that the Railroad Administration immediately put 
into effect the reclassification of lumber and lumber 
products as recommended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in case 8131 in a recent decision involv- 
ing this matter. 

The delegation will also take up with officials of 
the Shipping Board the question of allocating more 
boats to southern ports for the handling of lumber 
and forest products. 


NEW BRITISH COLUMBIA LOGGING CONCERN 


Vancouver, B. C., June 2.—A new logging com- 
pany has been organized under the name of the 
Lapan Logging Co. (Ltd.), which has taken’ over 
the logging equipment and remaining timber re- 
cently owned by the Imperial Munitions Board at 
Jackson Bay, between Port Neville and Loughboro 
Inlet. Charles R. Stafford is the president of the 
company, E. L. Kinman vice president and H. H. 





Jones secretary and treasurer, all of whom are well ; 


known in the lumber industry. 

Mr. Stafford is one of the principals in the 
Empire Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), manufacturer 
of logging machinery. Mr. Kinman has been man- 
aging the operation for the munitions board since 
the board began logging at Jackson Bay nearly two 
years ago for the purpose of supplying the wooden 
ship yards with the special material for timbers 
which they required. H. H. Jones is from Buffalc, 
N. Y., but was formerly on the Coast with Clark 
& Lyford (Ltd.), forest engineers. He was recently 
discharged from the United States Army, with 
which he held a commission as captain. He saw 
service on the Mexican border and put in about 
a year of active service in France. 

Mr. Kinman and Mr. Jones will be actively en- 
gaged in managing the operation at Jackson Bay. 
The headquarters of the company will be in Van- 
couver at the office of Clark & Lyford (Ltd.), 
420-24 Vancouver Block. The timber, which is 
tributary to Jackson Bay and also to Lapan Lake, 
where logging is now in progress, is well known 
for its large size and high grade. 





AccorDING to statistics cited in a recent bulletin 
issued by the Department of Labor, 88 percent of 
industrial accidents are due to the element of ‘‘man 
failure’’ and are not directly chargeable to ma- 
chinery. Carelessness is a prolific source of injury, 
and time and money expended in giving careful 
instruction in approved safety methods are well 
invested. 
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The Red Cedar 
Shingle of Quality 





“Horseshoe” Brand 
Good sellers for the Retail Yard because 


evenly sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, 
free from sap, closely packed, plainly 
branded and cut from live timber. 


We can furnish any American or B. C. grade 
of Shingle in mized cars with Cedar Siding. 


Reynolds Company, 
Limited 
VANCOUVER, B. C 
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Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
— to pny cee 
Representative Cal. Homes’’ 
53 Plans $2500 to aod ~ -60 cts, 
“West Coast Bungalows 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500, . .60 cts. 
“Little 








lows’ 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000. --.40 cts. 
GPECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and 
get book of 75 special! plans, also Garage plans------ FREE 
Money back if not satished. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 206 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 





81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros. ”Ghicage, Ii. 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


501-603 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 








GOSS AND RAWSON 


CONSULTING TIMBER ENGINEERS 
603 YEON BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 








BURT E. STEENSON 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

WHITEWATER, -« «= <= WISCONSIN | 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 














THE WOODS pangs the best work of ‘“‘The Lumber: 
‘oet,”” including ‘‘TODAY,”’ just 
y Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


INLAND EMPIRE INDUSTRIES ACTIVE 





Price Advances Offer No Check to Demand — Mills Doubling Shifts to Meet 
Requirements—Forest Protective Measures Taken 





SPoKANE, WaSH., May 31.—‘If the crops in the 
Inland Empire turn out as well as conditions now 
indicate, our business will be great,” said F. C. Kendall, 
in charge of the chain of retail yards operated by the 
Potlatch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Idaho. “Our archi- 
tectural department is already behind with the free 
plans which we offer to prospective builders. This 
department is now in a position to show a prospective 
builder plans and specifications together with a pic- 
ture of the house that is to be built within two days 
after we receive an outline of the plans desired. We 
find this service extremely popular, particularly among 
farmers of the Inland Empire. We expect a rush of 
business if the crops produce what is expected this 
year.” Mr. Kendall is in charge of the Spokane office 
and has forty-three retail lumber yards under his care. 

Orrin S. Good, of the Good-Hopkins Lumber Co., 
left Wednesday for the middle West and the East to 
be gone about four months. He expects to land some 
large orders for western lumber and plans to take a 
short vacation at his former home at Lockhaven, Pa. 
Prospects for the future are bright. He says that the 
raise in prices last week is fully justified and must be 
maintained for some time on account of the higher 
costs of production. 

A. W. Lammers, of Chicago, president of the 8, H. L. 
Lumber Co., has been spending several days here and 
in Seattle looking over the field. The 8S. H. L. Lumber 
Co. does not operate a mill in this district, but does 
a large wholesale business. Mr. Lammers found the 
mills busy with many orders ahead. He reported that 
business is improving in the middle West. A. A. Bock 
is in charge of the Spokane oflice of the 8S. H. L. 
company. 

R. H. Grant and E. R. Grant, former owners of the 
Grant Lumber Co., of Harrison, Idaho, but now 
residing in Spokane, returned this week from an 
1800-mile trip by automobile thru Canada, made for the 
purpose of looking over the timber and farming 
districts. They were forced to run the gauntlet thru 
mud and rising waters to get out of the country before 
the floods cut off highway communication for several 
weeks. 

In speaking of the increase in prices of lumber last 
week, J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., of Spokane, said: “It will be recalled 
that six weeks or two months ago we reduced our 
prices in the Inland Empire to compete with the Coast. 
This raise is merely an adjustment of the prices to 
meet the advances which have taken place on the 
Coast since that time. The present demand for lumber 
warrants an advance suflicient to cover the cost of 
production. I can not say whether there will be 
further advances.” The increase was $2 a thousand 
and covered western pine and Idaho white pine, the 
former in grades of No. 3 and better and the latter in 
grades Nos. 4 and 5. Larch and fir in No. 3 common 
and better were raised $2. No, 4 common was also 
affected by the same raise. White fir was raised pro- 
portionately. 

“T am mighty glad to get back. The war is over 
and I want to forget it. My hair is beginning to lie 
flat and [ am content to let it be." That is the extent 
to which Capt. John Humbird, just home from 
France, would permit himself to be interviewed. 
Capt. Humbird returned to Spokane this week with 
a distinguished service cross, the French croix de 
guerre with palm, and three citations. His father, 
T. J. Humbird, immediately appointed him general 
manager of the Humbird Lumber Co.'s big plant at 
Sandpoint, Idaho, where he was associated with his 
father before he entered the army as a lieutenant in 
1917. The Humbirds have extensive lumber interests 
thruout the Inland Empire. 

The Carlson-Norman Co,, of Spokane, which is 
building a steam railroad grade for the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co. near Bend, Ore., has just been awarded Govern- 
ment contract for construction of a standard highway 
from Kooskia to Lowell, Idaho. The highway will 
provide admission to the Selway forest for the Forest 
Service and will be open for the use of the public, 
The road will be 29 miles long. The contract was for 
$155,000. 

“Tt looks like a runaway market to me,” remarked 
G. A. Rogers, manager of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Co., in speaking of present conditions in the lumber 
industry of the Inland Empire. “There seems to be 
a stampede on for more lumber. The only trouble is 
to get it. Stocks are very low and in spite of the 
advance in prices, the volume of orders keeps up.” 

The firm of West & Duffy, wholesalers, reports a 
fair volume of business. Their business compares 
favorably with that of last year, most of their orders 
coming from the middle western districts. B. R. 
West and G. W. Duffy are Spokane representatives 
of W. M. Crombie & Co., wholesalers of New York, 
and of the James C. Noll Lumber Co., wholesalers of 
Denver. 

Charles A. Weiss, lumber wholesaler, says that the 
present advances do not seem to have hurt the lumber 
industry, and that the volume of orders is about the 
same as a year ago at this time. Building seems to 
be started in the middle West on a larger scale than 
in the East. Mr. Weiss recently paid a visit to many 
of the large lumber mills of the Inland Empire. 

M. L. Seymour, with the Potlatch Lumber Co. at 
Potlatch, Idaho, was a Spokane visitor for several 
days this week. 

B. A. Striker and G, A. Elliott, lumbermen of Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, were in Spokane on business during the 
last week. S. M. Loisell, of the Edward Rutledge Tim- 
ber Co., was also a Spokane visitor from Cour d’Alene. 


W. CC. Taylor, lumber buyer for the American Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh, has been in 
Spokane this week calling on various lumbermen in 
the interests of his company. 

Beecher Hitchcock, cedar pole man of Sandpoint, 
Idaho, was here this week with Mrs. Hitchcock, on a 
business and pleasure trip. 

J. L. Frisch, superintendent of the sawmill of the 
Edward Rutledge Timber Co. at Cour d’Alene, Idaho, 
was in Spokane during the week. He says that his 
company will resume operations at the mill with two 
shifts working sixteen hours out of twenty-four on or 
before June 9. If conditions are right later on the 
management will add another shift at the mill which 
now is in first class shape. The mill has a capacity of 
130,000 feet every eight hours. It has a big cut of logs 
on hand. 

Cc. H. Allen, a lumberman of St. Maries, Idaho, and 
J. F. Cox, a lumberman of Fernwood, Idaho, spent 
several days in Spokane. 

Paul M. Lachmund, sales manager of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co. at Potlatch, Idaho, was in Spokane over 
Memorial Day. Other well known lumbermen of the 
Inland Empire who spent the day in Spokane were 
J. A. Bowles, St. Maries, Idaho; T. J. Devine, Cour 
d'Alene, Idaho, and J. C. Waddell, Coeur d’Alene. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, expects to 
operate its plant on a 2-shift basis beginning next 
Monday, according to announcement of O. B. Covey, 
paymaster of the company. This will add 100 men to 
the payroll. The employment of a second shift at‘ an 
earlier date was discouraged by the absence of condi- 
tions favorable for logging during the winter and 
by the delay of the railroads in establishing side tracks 
for loading. The operation on a 2-shift basis has been 
made necessary by the reduction in hours from ten to 
eight in the war period. The company has no desire 
to return to the 10-hour basis; so to take care of the 
overhead expense, to complete the stock and to supply 
the demand the second shift must be employed. The 
mill will cut 260,000 feet a day on the 2-shift basis. 

“Everything is looking very fine for the cedar men 
these days,” said EH. A. Lindsley, of the Lindsley 
Brothers Co., upon his return from a week’s trip to 
Butte and other Montana places where he was investi- 
gating cedar and wood block conditions: 

Don Lawrence, Spokane representative of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., returned this week after a ten-days’ 
trip to middle western points. He says that crop 
conditions are apparently fine all along the line. With 
one or two exceptions the outlook is fine for the 
lumber business and other industries. 

“Everything looks very promising for the St. 
Maries Lumber Co.,” said L. A. Baker, secretary. 
“The mill at St. Maries, Idaho, started running two 
shifts last Monday. We have a good supply of logs 
on hand and plenty of orders in sight to keep us 
rushing.” Mr. Baker is in charge of the company’s 
Spokane office. 


Big Force of Fire Fighters Ready 


MISSOULA, Mon?., May 31.—Preparations for placing 
an army of 600 fire fighters in the field in District No. 1 
next Monday were completed this week. The men to 
compose the force have been selected and will be ready 
to start next week. The fire patrol and protection 
erews will be sent into the forests from two weeks to 
a month earlier than in past years, added fire allot- 
ments making such arrangements possible. One bun- 
dred and fifty additional men will go in the field July 1, 
making the total fighting force 750. In addition, 
another 750 men will be available for protection duty, 
and will be drawn from the trail and improvement 
crews now in the forests. Those leaving next week 
will be employed as lookouts, smoke-chasers and 
patrolmen, and a few as assistants to the rangers in 
the various districts. 





Big Building Development Expected 


BoIsk, IpaAHO, May 31.—Not in the last ten years 
has such a large number of building operations been 
in progress, according to P. H. Spangenburg, city 
building inspector. He looks forward to a greater 
development in home and business block erection in 
the city in the coming few months with the building 
of the State capitol wings and other enterprises. His 
report of building operations in progress and com- 
pleted shows that there are fifty-eight uncompleted 
building enterprises. The oldest permit is dated March 
13, and according to a rough estimate by Mr. 
Spangenburg there are permits for approximately 
$100,000 worth of property and improvements, such 
as remodelling etc. 


Forest Experts Cruise Idaho Timber 


Bois#, IpAHo, May 31.—I. H. Nash, Idaho State land 
commissioner, and a party of timbermen who went to 
Payette lakes to cruise and examine timber adjacent 
to the water’s edge have returned to Boise. In the 
party were F. G. Miller, dean of forestry at the State 
university ; C. B. Morse, assistant district forester of 
the Forest Service, a recognized authority on silvi- 
culture; Guy B. Mains, supervisor of the Payette 
national forest; Walter G. Mann, supervisor of the 
Idaho national forest; C. M. Gardner, a State timber 
cruiser, and H. C, Shellworth, land agent for the Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co. The forest officers and timber 


specialists went to the lakes at the request of Com- 
missioner Nash for the purpose of advising him on 
the best methods of preserving the State’s timber in 
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the vicinity of the lakes and making the landscape 
more attractive. 

The commissioner said that he recognized the 
necessity of intelligent action in handling the timber 
situation in the vicinity of the lakes, 


Visit Company’s Lumber Mill 


MissouLa, Mont., May 31.—John D. Ryan, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Anaconda Copper 


Mining Co.; President C. F. Kelley, of the company, 
and John Gillie, manager of the Butte mines, made a 
brief visit to Missoula Monday and visited the large 
lumber mill of the company at Bonner, which is 
being rebuilt after the disastrous fire which destroyed 
the plant several months ago. Mr. Ryan sees a bright 
future for western Montana in the lumber business 
as well as in mining. Mr. Ryan and Mr. Kelley 
returned to Butte later in the day and went on to New 
York. 





SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Keeping pace with the increasing volume of building, 
the sash, door and millwork manufacturers are enjoying 


a very gratifying trade as compared with a few 
months or even with a few weeks ago. Reports 
compiled by the Department of Labor show that 


residential construction, including apartment houses, 
leads all other classes, which is a very satisfactory 
feature of the building revival from the viewpoint of 
the manufacturer and seller of sash, doors and mill- 
work. This condition is no doubt due in large measure 
co the great stress that has been placed upon home 
building for the last six months. The national home 
building movement and the numerous local campaigns 
are showing results that in many cases far surpass the 
fondest expectations of the promoters. As the effects 
of such movements are cumulative there is every 
reason to believe that the tide of home building will 
swell, which means a steady and large increase for the 
products of woodworking plants, as far as they are 
used in the building, equipping or adorning of 
dwellings. 

The new sash and door list adopted at a general 
meeting of manufacturers held in Chicago on April 
11 is now in effect. In Chicago territory the discount 
on Nos. 1 and 2 doors is 56, and on glazed sash 54, 

Three large sash and door factories of Dubuque, 
Iowa, have put into effect a 54-hour week, as a 
permanent policy. During the four summer months 
the schedule will be arranged to give the men a half 
holiday on Saturdays. A general wage advance also 
went into effect at the same time. Heretofore the 
mills were running on basis of 60 hours a week, when 
on full time, and the wage adjustments were made 
to cover the changed conditions. Approximately 1,500 
men in the three plants are affected, 

After a series of conferences between representatives 
of the New Orleans (La.) sash, door and cabinet 
factories and their employees, an agreement was 
reached last Friday whereby the employers recognize 
the union, with a seale providing a minimum wage of 
$3.20 a day and an advance of 2% cents every six 
months up to June, 1920, also a provision that present 
employees are to receive the same wages for the 8-hour 
day that they formerly received for nine hours. A 
permanent arbitration board is also provided for the 
settlement of any disputes that may arise, without 
cessation of work. 

Factories in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
ceiving more urgent demand 


and vicinity are re- 
from contracting 


builders for all kinds of finished material. Consider- 
able expansion of operations has been made and many 
manufacturers report business in sight far into the 
summer. The call is for a generally higher grade of 
finish, indicating a better class of house construction 
than at any other time since the war began. Prices 
are easily maintained in line with cost of materials. 

The door factories at Buffalo, N. Y., are generally 
running on full time, tho some of them took a 2-day 
holiday during last week. The volume of business with 
the mills is fairly large, tho it is made up of an un- 
usual number of small orders. More garages are 
being built than ever before in the city’s history. 

Such developments as occurred in the Baltimore 
(Md.) sash and door trade last week were favorable. 
Building shows greater activity and the calls upon 
the sash and door men consequently increase. The 
production of the factories, on the other hand, has 
undergone no such additions as to cause accumulations 
in stock sizes, and other factors make for strength in 
the market. A greater amount of work in the way of 
special sizes is being brought out, which suggests that 
investment home building is assuming appreciably 
larger scope; and the competition, while active enough, 
is not so keen as to bring about unsatisfactory condi- 
tions with respect to returns. 

Business is increasing at the San Francisco (Calif.) 
sash and millwork plants. Door manufacturing is 
about normal at the large factories in the bay section, 
The finished door factories connected with the white 
and sugar pine mills are running full blast and have 
an excellent demand at advanced prices. Open sash 
and door stocks are moving well. White pine box shook 
are in heavy demand and production is being speeded 
up at all factories. All of the mills are making special 
efforts to increase their cuts of lumber in view of the 
big eastern demand and improved prices. 

Window glass manufacturers report improved demand 
from practically all sections. Wholesale and retail 
stocks are below normal, and it is expected that 
demands upon the manufacturers will increase as the 
season advances. The first operating period of the 
factories ended May 24 and the second period will not 
begin until Aug. 15. In the meantime the production 
of machine made glass will be small. The prospects 
are that considerable window glass will be needed be- 
fore the plants that will operate during the second 
period are in position to deliver. It therefore seems 
advisable to stock up needed grades and sizes before 
manufacturers’ stocks are depleted. 





LUMBER EXCHANGE AND HOO-HOO ACTIVITIES 


NEW JERSEY EXCHANGE INCORPORATED 


Newark, N. J., June 2.—Lumbermen of northern 
New Jersey have recently incorporated the New 
Jersey Lumber Exchange (Inc.) under the Gregg 
plan. Gregg & Co., engineers of New York City, 
are the organizers and managers of the exchange, 
which will maintain offices at 24 Clinton Street, 
Newark. This is said to be the first instance of the 
application of the principle of the incorporated 
exchange on so large a scale and its operation will 
be watched with considerable interest by the trade 
at large. The plan provides for substantial mem- 
bership fees and contemplates a broad program of 
trade education. Already a large number of New 
Jersey lumbermen have become members of the 
organization. 





‘TO ENCOURAGE EXPANSION OF INDUSTRY 


Battimore, Mp., June 2.—At its semiannual 
meeting this evening at the Merchants’ Club, the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange explained the plan 
whereby the board of trade, which is composed of 
duly accredited representatives of all of the other 
commercial bodies of the city, proposes to attract 
new enterprises and encourage the expansion of 
those industries already located here. The active 
work in this movement is to be carried on by the 
industrial bureau of the board, of which George C. 
Smith has been recently elected expert. Mr. Smith 
was one of the speakers at the meeting of the lum- 
bermen and gave an outline of the methods by 
which the objects in view are to be attained. 

H. Findlay French, secretary of the board of 
trade, outlined the plan for finaneing the bureau, 
the cost of which was estimated at $2 x0 ,000. 

A special committee, consisting of Theodore 
Mottu, of Theodore Mottu & Co.; H. D. Dreyer, of 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., and F. A. ‘Ascherfeld, of the 
James Lumber Co., took the names of those who 
desired to subscribe. 

Among the other business transacted was the 
adoption of a resolution in favor of the daylight 


saving plan. The question of the demurrage 
charges imposed by the Merchants’ and Miners’ 
Transportation Co., on lumber which remains on the 
company’s wharf after a certain length of time 
was also briefly diseussed. The managing commit- 
tee reported that the company had made some re- 
ductions and that the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was working to secure still 
further concessions. The question of switching 
charges was also considered, but no formal action 
was taken. Both these matters came before the 
managing committee at its monthly meeting in*the 
afternoon. 

After the business in hand had been disposed of 
the members of the exchange enjoyed an excellent 
luncheon. 


MANY ‘‘KITTENS’’ INITIATED 


New Orvueans, La., June 2.—One of the most 
successful coneatenations in local Hoo-Hoo history 
took place last Saturday night on the roof of the 
Grunewald Hotel. Twenty-one ‘‘kittens’’ were 
initiated by a degree team which included Secre- 
tary-treagurer E. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, and 
worked under the personal supervision of W. A. 
Priddie, of Beaumont, Snark of the Universe. 
After the initiation, which began at 9:09, 4 ban- 
quet was served, the list of speakers including 
Messrs. Priddie and Tennant, E. H. Michel, A. G. 
T. Moore, Pi sree R. A. MeLauchlan, James P. 
Freret, J. Markstein, Edward Schwartz, Maurice 
J. ae Henry J. Veith and James Boyd. 

The initiates were: 

J. C. Williams, Louisiana Red Cypress Co.; G. L. 
Froyer, George C, Smith, A. J. as ey P. A. McGrath, 
W. W. Carre Co.; H. S. Bann, & J. Dick (Ltd.) ; 
J. A. Knight, Knight Screen batter. Cc. J. Hay, ex- 
porter; C. E. Marsh, St. Louis; Karl Hanson, Karl 
Hanson Co.; C. F. Speh, secretary of the Turpentine & 
Rosin Producers’ Association; C. L. Crawford, lumber 
dealer; George H. Koepp, Folsom, La.; L. C. Isacks, 
Isacks Lumber Co.; Oscar Weise, Riecke Cabinet Co. ; 
W. A. Beshel, Beshel Cabinet Works; J. W. Michel, 
Columbia Box Factory ; William Moskau, Moskau Cab- 
inet Works; R. F. Mestayer, Salmen Brick & Lumber 
Co., and J. B. E. Eckhardt, Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. 
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LYON, GARY & COMPANY 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
TIMBER: AND TIMBER SECURITIES 


For,twenty-seven years we have 
contmuously been dealing in timber 
and “making loans to lambermen. 


OUR EXPERIENCE AND SERVICE ARE AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL. 

















Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The Aimerican Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streetii4i Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
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Peerless Patent 


WIGGINS bic Form card 


assure you of proper card representation. Many of America’s 
largest card users use Wiggins cards exclusively because they 
realize that the proper card serves the 

dual purpose of announcing their sales 
men while adding prestige to the 
house. Ask for tab of 
specimens and observe 
their smooth 

edges and ex- 
cellence of en- 
graving. 










EEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


FISHER BUILOIN® 
HICAGO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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Short Dimension 


Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 


Sales Agents For 


M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. Burnsville Mercantile Co. 
McRae Lumber Company H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


SPECIALTY— 


Two by Fours 


Also Short Dimension, 
Boards, Small Timbers 


PLANING MILLS AT 


Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory, 
Burnsville, Belmont and Red Bay 





SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Mies. 


x Makes Them > 
4°s Hogg-Harris xy 


St. Louis, Mo. ° 
Sells Them 4 S 





C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 
Dimension— Also Hardwoods 


Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 








McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty—2 x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 
Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 














Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 

At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest's Wish is Law. 

One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . « «+ $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached path « . « « $3, 93.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room 8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


2 b Two connecting rooms 
with bath. yd ony 

2 persons, $5 to 

3 }obeenond 6 to $$ 

4 persons, $7 to $12 


| i 1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


a tel 1g. Salle. 














Chicago's Finest Hotel 


















THE LUMBERMAN POET 








A PERFECT DAY 


I call just this a perfect day: 

To rise refreshed from dreamless sleep 
To hear the matin roundelay 

Of birds that by my window keep 
Their little homes and are so glad— 

And then to greet the morning sun, 
Forgetting all the woe I had, 

To find a new-born day begun. 


To breakfast simply and go forth 
To lift again the daily task, 
Attempt again some work of worth— 
What more than this can mortal ask? 
Then all the day to toil beside 
Some new-found friend, or old and true, 
And life’s ambitions to confide 
In someone who is dreaming, too. 


And then at last to come to night 
Without a hurt, without a wrong, 
And find the stars are kindled bright 

And all the heavens lit with song— 
With sweet and well earned weariness 
Again my homeward way ts wend 

And know a fireside and caress 
Await me at the journey’s end. 


I do not ask for idle ease 
Or hectic pleasures, ample wealth; 
I ask such simple things as these, 
As work rewarded, love, and health; 
Some hope to dream of, faith believe, 
Some friend beside me on the way, 
And love to greet me at the eve— 
I call just this a perfect day. 


If the man who isn’t satisfied with his 
wages weren’t satisfied with his efficiency 
the wages might take care of themselves. 








JUNE 


June is in the valley, June is on the hill, 

June is into ev’rything, wilful ag she will; 
June is painting roses, jewelling the grass— 
Ev’rywhere is fairyland when you see her pass. 


Peeking in the bird’s nest, laughing at the kine, 

Bathing in the rivulet where the minnows shine, 

Smiling at the robin for his merry tune— 

For the song he’s singing is just ‘‘June! June! 
June!’’ 





Our American Dialect 


Overheard in a Pullman entering St. Louis, Mo.: 
‘*Yeah, they got Locust Street all tore up, an’ 
they’re goin’ to make ashfelt of it.’’ 


RANDOM 


The trout may not be biting well in the north 
woods, but the deer-flies are. 

If Mr. Dempsey and Mr. Willard want to mix 
it at Toledo July 4 we wouldn’t come between them 
for anything. 

Austria loses. 44,000,000 citizens by the peace 
pagt, but the peace pact came along just in time 
to save her from losing them all. 

And if Austria loses 44,000,000 citizens that 
must just about make Chicago the first Austrian 
city. 

At last reports Villa was attacking Chihuahua 
City. For a man who is dead Mr. Villa has, to say 
the least, a very annoying disposition. 

Well, the Austrian Government took its nation 
to war, and now it very closely resembles the cele- 
brated lamb that Mary took to Pittsburgh. 

The Costa Rica revolutionists have been recog- 
nized by Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua, but 
up to the hour of going to press there had been no 
arrests. 

When you read these lines we rather think we 
shall be in Ashland, Wis., which is the place Joe 
Mitchell Chapple helped to make famous by com- 
ing from. 

An Indiana tree produced eighteen tons of oak 
timber, if you are speaking of weight; and, if you 
are speaking of height, there is Charlie Barnaby, 
of Greencastle. 

More furniture is being bought than ever. Per- 
haps pretty soon some of these other merchants will 
see that the ‘‘Build a Home’’ movement means 
something to them. 

The circulation manager informs us that he and 
the manageress and the kiddies are going to spend 
his vacation at Muskegon, Mich., which we, like 
Joe, several years ago benefited in a similar man- 
ner by leaving it. 





The Government is going to take another census 
next year, but the citizen of the town with 28,789 
inhabitants will go right on telling the visitor, 
“Oh, about forty thousand.’’ 

The Railroad Administration has ordered every 
piece marked in less than carload lots of lumber. 
Qur numerous administrations are always marking 
something, if it is nothing more than time. 

Secretary Baker has asked Congress to buy the 
Cape Cod canal for $10,000,000, and Congress proba- 
bly feels a good deal as it does when Mrs. Congress 
sees a perfectly lovely rug in a window for $97.50. 

Some morning we are going to wake up and read 
that the farmer is satisfied with the price he is get- 
ting for milk and then we shall put on our robes, 
for we shall know that the millennium has arrived. 

Trenton, N. J., shows a 11,923 percent increase 
in building projects in April over April a year ago, 
and some newspaper editor will probably soon be 
saying that was the increase in the price of the 
lumber was the same. 

The man who followed the war as a sporting 
proposition, just the same as he watches the race in 
the National League, realizes that he has fallen 
on hard times, what with the Costa Rica revolution 
getting space on the front page. 

Speaking of ourself, which is something we hate 
to do, we had a birthday the other day, and we are 
thinking of starting a contest among any Total 
Strangers who may read this page, seeing if they 
can arrive at our age. Now, what would you say % 

Hiram Johnson, who will be recalled in connec- 
tion with the Taft presidential vote in California, 
says that the League of Nations is formed ‘‘not to 
promote peace but to protect power,’’ indicating, 
if nothing else, that the senator from the Golden 
Gate State does not scorn ‘‘ apt alliteration’s artful 
aid.’?’ 

A French diplomat (for that matter, every 
Frenchman is that) asked us the other day who 
were the great orators (at that he neglected to say 
‘‘other’’) of the United States. We mentioned 
Bourke Cockran, of New York, N. Y., and William 
Jennings Bryan, of Somewhere in Florida, and 
quite forgot Andy Brady, of Tonawanda, N. Y. 
We hereby apologize to Andy. 

Now they have a new cure for sickness—music- 
therapy. Personally, as far as ‘‘ Mother Machree’’ 
and ‘‘Forgotten’’ and a few more that we might 
mention are concerned, we would prefer the castor 
oil and the quinine. Once when we were on @ 
lecture tour we heard these two songs sung every 
day for eighty-five successive days by the musical 
preluder, and we have lost some of our enthusiasm 
for them. 





The man who pays as he goes is the man 
who has figured out just how far he can go. 





TOMORROW 
The sun shines only half the time 
On only half the earth; 
Tomorrow morning it will climb 
The sky in all its mirth: 
The tree will laugh and clap its hands, 
The sea will glitter bright; 
The breeze will run across the lands 
And all the flowers delight— 
They can’t have sunshine all the while 
But, when they do, then how they smile! 


Life may not all the time be glad, 
For sorrow brings a tear; 

But, when the heart of you is sad, 
Remember joy is near. 

The lips will sing that sometimes sigh, 
The little hurt depart; 

The golden sun will climb the sky 
And pour upon your heart. 

We can’t have sunshine all the while 

But, when we do, oh, let us smile! 





COME, JUNE 
Come, June, with all your glories, all your graces, 
The sad, old world has need of you, my dear. 
Arouse the buds to pink and smiling faces, 
And weave a garland for the sombre year. 


Come, June, and bring the perfume of the breezes, 
The sun to warm the earth and light the blue, 
The song of birds, and everything that pleases— 

Come, June! The sad old world has need of you. 





One thing, after the first of July tt 
won’t be so hard for a man to think of an 
excuse, because he won’t need an excuse. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








Review of the Current Export Situation 


There appears promise of early relief for lumber 
exporters whose operations have been so hampered by 
lack of tonnage. Demobilization of shipping takes a 
long time, but there is likely to be a big difference in 
the tonnage situation very soon and every prospect 
that shippers of lumber will be given a fair propor- 
tion of the ships that are being released. The re- 
quirements of the lumber importing countries are 
enormous and there is a growing recognition of what 
a vital part the supplies of lumber must play in any 
reconstruction work, for there is some truth in the 
assertion that wood is the basis of all trade. 

The efforts of the southern exporters to get ships 
are meeting with some success, for Senator McKellar 
has been able to wire the Chamber of Commerce, 
Memphis, Tenn., that the Shipping Board has an- 
nounced that it will place 160 ships, of 697,383 tons, 
at southern ports for the handling of lumber, cotton 
and other commodities. . Altho the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association has sought information it 
has been unable to find to what specific ports the 
vessels will be assigned, when the assignment will be 
made or what proportion will be assigned to Gulf 
ports, so the various organizations interested are 
making every. effort to get more definite details. It 
is encouraging to exporters to note that there is more 
space available than at any time since the armistice 
was signed. 

A fresh protest against the failure of the Shipping 
Board to furnish tonnage comes from Orange, Tex. 
There has been assembled at Orange approximately 
10,000,000 feet of export lumber for which the ex- 
porters have been unable to obtain bottoms and they 
complain that they have been discriminated against 
in the matter of ships at that port. It is estimated 
that the amount accumulated is the equivalent of 
four good cargoes. 


National Association Protests to Board 


Severe criticism is being leveled against the Ship- 
ping Board by the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association for the action of the board in alloting 
the 3,500-ton steamer Milton to one Ben New, who 
came into great prominence because during the war 
he had secured a virtual monopoly of the dunnage 
business, which was broken by action of the British 
Government. While the association has tried for 
months to get steamers without success, Mr. New 
has managed to obtain a big vessel to sail from 
Hampton Roads at the current rate of $1 a hundred 
pounds on condition that he supply the entire cargo 
of lumber. Chartering in the regular way has not 
been resorted to and some exporters charge rank 
favoritism. A committee has been appointed by the 
association to go to Washington to protest the ac- 
tion. Secretary Dickson will accompany the commit- 
tee, which will ijaclude C. S. Powell, of the C. 8S. Powell 
Lumber Co., New York; John L. Alcock, of John L. 
Alcock & Co., Baltimore; W. BE. Weakley, of the W. 
M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, and W. H. 
Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., 
and individual exporters will join in the protest. 


Hardwoods Are in Keen Demand 


Export demand 1a of very large proportions. An 
enormous business would be possible if more ships 
were available and swuthern exporters are beginning 
to appreciate the truth of the statements made by J. 
R. Walker, trade commissioner, to the effect that it 
would require all the mill stocks of the hardwood 
producing territory in the United States to bring 
stocks of foreign consumers and distributers to a nor- 
mal basis and that it is possible for American ex- 
porters to more than ilouble their foreign business 
as soon as ships are available. Two boats are load- 
ing this week at Jacksunville, Fla., with lumber fur- 
nished principally by members of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association .nd the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

A noteworthy clearance of parcel shipments from 
the Port of New Orleans was registered May 24, when 
the Swampscott sailed fur London with practically 
a solid lumber cargo comprising 446,586 feet of oak, 
410,154 feet of gum, 150,(00 feet of pine, 60,657 feet 
of mahogany, 57,534 feet of ash, 8,024 feet of mag- 
nolia and 46,768 staves. During the same week the 
Joseph Leopold cleared for South Africa with 597,000 
feet of lumber. There are a great many schooners 
loading at Mobile, Ala., principally southern pine, 
for Porto Rico, Cuba and other West Indian islands. 
Among other recent or fixed schooner shipments from 
southern ports may be mentioned: From Mobile, the 
Luneville, to France, carrying among general cargo 
21,000 ties for the French Government; from Beau- 
mont, Tex., the Jessie Bounds will take a foreign 
cargo; from the Dantzler mills, Moss Point, Miss., 
the Rachel is taking a cargo to Trinidad; at Pensa- 
cola the Santa Rosa has loaded 570,000 feet of oak, 
valued at $25,000, for Gothenburg, Sweden. 

Mexican Lumber Demand May Improve 

A great revival of interest in Mexican trade is be- 
ing created by the organization at Houston, Tex., of 
the United States-Houston-Pan American association, 
the purpose of which is to establish a clearing house 
in that city for Mexican trade. Andreas Horcasitis, 
of Mexico City, representative of the Mexican rail- 
ways, has been named general manager with head- 
quarters in Houston. Plans are now under way for 
a trade trip to Mexico and Central America and many 
of the lumbermen of this city are taking a keen in- 
terest in the matter. During April more than $300,- 
000 worth of lumber was exported to Mexico thru 
the Laredo, Eagle Pass, El Paso and Brownsville 


gateways, but records for Tampico, Vera Cruz and 
Pacific ports are not yet available altho it is known 
that considerable quantities of lumber were brought 
in thru these points. Retail lumbermen in Mexico 
say that but for unsatisfactory railroad transporta- 
tion imports would be much larger. An unusual 
amount of activity is reported in manufacturing Mexi- 
can lumber, mills in the forest districts of Michoacan, 
Jalisco, Durango and some other States having re- 
sumed operations. Mexico should offer large oppor- 
tunities to exporters for, tho slowly, the old adobe 
type of building is passing away and stocks of lum- 
ber in the principal cities and distributing centers 
with which to construct modern dwellings are very 
low. 
Coast Lumbermen Are Getting Ships 

On the Pacific coast there is a great improvement 
noted in the supply of tonnage altho on account of 
the demand for space ocean rates remain firm, for the 
export movement from the Coast is still on the in- 
crease. Freight rates are about as follows: To Syd- 
ney, $32.50; Melbourne, $37.50; direct port in Chile, 
$32.50; South Africa, 225s; United Kingdom, $55. 
The Shipping Board continues to furnish steamers 
for the transportation of fir ties and lumber to Eu- 
rope and during the week of May 31 chartered seven- 
teen wooden steamers to carry ties to the United 
Kingdom, two of the bottoms going to the Ocean Lum- 
ber Co.; five to Dant & Russell; six to J. R. Walker; 
one to Balfour, Guthrie & Co.; and two to be handled 
by A. M. Gillespie & Co. The freight rate will be 
about $45 to England. While the bulk of the tie or- 
ders placed thru Christenson, Hanify & Weatherwax, 
San Francisco, Cal., will be carried by Shipping Board 
vessels, foreign steamers may have to be chartered 
for a portion of the business. A report from Tacoma, 
Wash., names twenty-one as the total number of ships 
fixed to carry ties to Europe. The inauguration of a 
steamship line by the Rolph Navigation Co., San Fran- 
cisco, to carry Pacific coast lumber and other prod- 
ducts to both coasts of South America, gives promise 
of relief to exporters who have had many inquiries 
from these markets which they have had to turn down 
for lack of tonnage. The ships will bring in hard- 
woods on the return trip. Mayor James Rolph, jr., 
of San Francisco, is connected with Hind, Rolph & 
Co., a firm that has long been engaged in the export 
lumber trade. 


Redwood Prices Advance $4 a Thousand 

Altho lack of tonnage limits the volume of redwood 
exports, foreign inquiries for redwood have improved. 
Inquiries for lumber and door stock are active from 
Australia and New Zealand, The South African de- 
mand for redwood ties has increased and tie prices 
are expected to advance. The Redwood Export Co. 
recently booked an order of 1,250,000 feet for the 
United Kingdom and a cargo for France; and has 
sold two cargoes of redwood ties, one for England 
and one for France. The company has advanced ex- 
port prices on redwood lumber $4 a thousand. From 
another source there comes a report that Christenson, 
Hanify & Weatherwax have chartered twenty-one 
wooden steamers for redwood lumber, ties and other 
Pacific coast lumber for the United Kingdom. Lum- 
bermen at Seattle have been informed that the plac- 
ing of this huge order has been confirmed and that 
it will merely mark the beginning of a continual 
stream of large orders for Europe. 


Demand for Export Lumber Increasing 
The Coast is feeling a very heavy demand for ex- 
port lumber and orders seem limited only by available 
tonnage so that it is altogether likely that with a 
more liberal supply of ships inquiry and orders will 
show a further expansion. Charters of three wood 
ships, to be alloted by the Shipping Board for Tatham, 


, Bromage & Co, to carry ties to Swansea, Wales, were 


announced during the week. A rate of $45 was 
named. A total of approximately 4,500,000 feet of 
railway ties has been arranged for shipment on these 
three vessels. The agreement, which was negotiated 
by H. R. James & Co., is said to include six other 
wood ships to be named later. During last week two 
four-masted wood ships, the Mount Whitney and 
Mount Hood, were fixed for the Lawton Lumber Co. 
to load a total of about 3,000,000 feet of lumber on 
Puget Sound and Grays Harbor for the United King- 
dom for orders. Three such shipments have been 
made by the same interests. The wood ship H. CO. 
Hanson will load about 1,500,000 feet of ties on the 
Columbia River and the new steamer Wayucan is to 
come to the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co, mill dur- 
ing June to load for the east coast of South America. 


Australian and Oriental Trade 

In connection with the $1,000,000 order for which 
the Government of Australia recently invited bids, a 
report has come from Washington, D. C., that Direc- 
tor Harding of the War Finance Corporation and 
head of the Federal Reserve Board believes that as- 
sistance can be extended to Pacific Northwest lumber 
interests in handling such business. It is expected 
that if the contract can be closed mills thruout the 
Southwest will share in filling it. Federal assistance 
is sought under the law passed by last Congress au- 
thorizing advances to assist the export trade of this 
country. 

Australian buyers are still holding off in the ex- 
pectation of a decline in freight rates, but the fact 
that charters for the United Kingdom are strong at 
$45 indicates the tendency of freights toward higher 
levels. A few weeks ago shipments were placed in 





—are you getting your share? 


We are getting our share, as our business 
has increased 2000% in only five years. 
OK Products willhelp you to get your 
share just as they have helped us. 


KY Products 


—include Sun-Lite Windows for hog houses, Cu- 
polas, Non-Freezable and Sanitary Stock and 
Poultry Waterers, Self Feeders for hogs and 
other specialties that bring health to farm ani- 
mals and wealth to farmers, 


Your Sales Are Half Made 
When You Buy the Goods 


Our advertising and sales service is so complete 
and effective that, no matter where you are located, 
there i is » already a desire for OK Products. Farmers 

dise with a good reputation and 
} re demands are answered in OK Products. 


An Attractive Proposition fer You 


Let us prove to you that big profits and quick sales 
await you if you carry the OK line. 


Write for Complete Details. 


_ Bernard Company 
Berges = : 





| Fire Protection 
Spriakler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO 








FORTY YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In 
Its Infancy—So was this As- 
sociation. 

The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides— We 
Have Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
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Woodworkers 


by the hundreds are today saving time, labor 
and money by using 


THE 


“JORGENSEN” 


Peerless 


Perle, Hand Clamp 


All holds look alike to this prac- 
tical, economical tool. Write for 
illustrated circular today. 


Adjustable Clamp Co. 
215 North Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Lumber Dealers 
AreBoosting the 
Door Business 


They know that by 
doing this they not 
only make a good pro- 
fit on the doors but also 
build up every other branch of their business. 


“WOCO” SOFT 
YELLOW FIR DOORS 


pay a good profit to dealers everywhere. They 
make and hold customers because they please the 
most exacting contractor or builder. 











Order a straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Finish, Casing or Base with your doors. Do it today. 
Window Ity. Send forcatalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New E nanny, TNepresentative, 

HARAY L. sy nexe: » © © © © ee ® 8 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennaylvs ania ant New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ i ig Philadelphia, Pa, 

Middle Went, Representa 
H. & O6GOOD - - - -~ «© = « 47 Secu rity "Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Chic ago Rep be ant ativi 
W. & NURENBURG, « « Lumber ‘Exchange Bidg., Chicago, tl, 
Mm. W. LILLARD, «© «© «© © «© # «= 2138 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 
Cc. H. WOOD « «+ «= © © © » «© « 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Golo, 

















Fir Millwork 


We want oraers for 
prompt shipment for 


Fir Casings, Base, 
Mouldings, 
Window Frames, 


Gutter, Columns 
Solid or Staved 


Geo. M. Harty mr’s.* 


TACOMA, WASH. 














+Redwood 


is just the thing for interior and ex- 

terior trim, siding, shingles, doors, 

window frames, lath, lumber, etc. 
Give Redwood a trial today 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange, 103 Park Ave. 
City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 














Vancouver, B. C., at $42, but today the level is some- 
where between $45 and $50. A week ago a Van- 
couver firm closed charters for three vessels to carry 
about 5,000,000 feet at approximately $50 and ton- 
nage was quoted recently at $45 and withdrawn when 
the ship owners secured more desirable cargo at a 
better price. It is therefore doubtful whether it will 
soon be possible to start shipments to Australia on 
lower rates. When Australia does begin to buy, the 
prospects are for a big movement of lumber. While 
the movement to Japan and China has not reached 
large proportions, some shipments are being made. 
The Maichu Maru, of the Mitsui fleet, will load at 
Seattle early in June for the Orient and the Atogasan 
Maru will load on Columbia River for Japan. 
Canadian Reviews British Market 

A. C. Manbert, of Toronto, Ont., who went to Eng- 
land several weeks ago as representative of the On- 
tario Government on behalf of the lumber industry of 
the Province, and who is devoting his attention to 
widening the market for certain thicknesses, widths 
and grades of white pine, has sent his preliminary 
report. He says that he finds universal agreement 
that conservatisms which have heretofore controlled 
have been so rudely shaken and old traditions so 
broken down that unimagined opportunities exist and 
that many changes are inevitable. Mr. Manbert 
says that while the timber control nominally expired 
at the end of March it is a question if the control 
does not equal its previous reign and authority if in 
a different fashion. Shortly before relinquishment the 
controller bought large quantities of spruce and pine 
the immediate effect of which action is to create in a 
free market centralized holdings and a dealer who 
rises superior to the ordinary impulses and restraints 
that direct civilian trade. While the Government's 
policy is as yet unannounced it may be to prevent 
any further increase in prices. As a fundamental 
policy in Great Britain is free access to raw materials 
and the conviction is in full swing that everything 
possible must be done to restore production and ex- 
ports to their prewar volume, Mr. Manbert feels sure 
that the country will support and demand any arbi- 
trary Government measure that it thinks favorable 
to the purposes. It is conceivable that if the timber 
board considers it necessary to make a first loss in 
order to quicken resumption of general trade it might 
find ample warrant. Until the Government policy is 
announced purchases are bound to be deferred, for 
importing outside of Government stocks is for the 
time hesitant. The regular importing trade which 
operates largely in advance of local requisition is 
halted and purchases from Government stocks are 
oo a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Demand for White Pine Is Keen 

He reports that to say the demand for white pine 
is good is too moderate a statement—the demand is 
really keen. There is literally a famine in white 
pine, or yellow pine as it is called in Great Britain, 
for at the Surrey Docks where in ordinary times vast 
stocks were stored there were not five standards. 
When it is remembered, he says, that in normal times 
Britain imports about 4,000,000,000 feet of sawn tim- 
bers annually it will be seen what a return to such 
normal experience would mean,in new timber pur- 
chases, and this takes no account of the deferred de- 
mand for railway timbers and ties. 

Lack of Shipping the Chief Impediment 

The chief impediment is the shipping problem, he 
says. Shipping is a factor so vast, so complex, so 
varied as to be quite formidable to even Government 
control and most difficult of appraisal as to its action 
and trend. He emphasized the fact that present 
freights were abnormal and due to privilege and un- 
natural and transitory causes and make all private 
importations very hazardous except for a definitely 
arranged outlet. Freight rates at $32 to $37 a thou- 
sand as against prewar rates of $4.50 to $6 must 
necessarily restrict and not develop trade. It is, how- 
ever, possible that if the housing program takes 
quicker shape and an attempt is made to satisfy rail- 
way needs the ocean freight rates will have little 
influence. If Canada is to increase its exports, he 
pointed out, it must have some means of controlling 
transportation as well as producing the wares. It 
seems incongruous to expect to compete with Norway 
and Sweden, for instance, and look to them for a large 
proportion ef bottoms in which to carry Canadian 
goods. Indeed, he states, there is evidence that 
Scandinavians are intent upon controlling the British 
market and in this program freights pay the large 
part just at present. It is significant that Canada 
suffers today in a disturbance of the accustomed dif- 
ferentials in ocean freights. In prewar days rates 
from Canada were barely double those from lower 
Scandinavia but today they are almost three times 
as much—and that means quite a lot on present 
freights. 

Housing Program and Shook Demand 


From interviews with Sir James Carmichael, the 
director of housing, Mr. Manbert learned that the 
merits of white pine were fully appreciated by this 
department and he has been promised details and 
specifications of some intended houses, having an eye 
to any suggestions in relation to sizes of lumber 
Canada has in majority. A journey being made to 
Canada by Mr. Bennett, perhaps the largest British 
shook importer, emphasizes a very general wish to 
use Canadian shooks. Here again they had for com- 
petitors the Scandinavians and they are skillful op- 
erators and most exact and efficient in their machine 
work and methods. Their advantages do not turn 
upon any inherent manufacturing superiority but upon 
greater care and exactness. The market, Mr. Man- 
bert says, is quite beyond Canada’s capacity but it 
is open with, he believes, preference to such extent 
as Canada can come in and meet the before stated 
conditions of competition and price. Mr, Manbert, in 


conclusion gave it as his opinion that white pine 
occupied the strongest position of any wood in Great 


Britain. Its peculiar qualities are well appreciated, 
the market is almost bare of stock—a matter of much 
importance—and its price has not advanced in ratio 
to that of other woods so that its position is gen- 
erally considered to be the soundest and least liable 
to assault. 

Ask Removal of Canadian Purchases 

As the British timber controller had bought 800,- 
000,000 feet of lumber in eastern Canada, of which 
several million feet are in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, William E. Golding, representing the ship- 
pers, was in New York when Sir James Ball landed 
there and pointed out the imperative need of mov- 
ing the lumber as quickly as possible. Mr. Golding 
was able to show that tonnage was immediately avail- 
able if the controller were willing to pay present rates 
of freight, but this he declined to do. Wherever the 
controller went in eastern Canada it was again and 
again impressed on him that relief must be provided. 
While there is considerable tonnage available at Mon- 
treal, the maritime provinces feel they are not get- 
ting a fair share of the ships. The stocks left on 
this side they feel to be the chief obstacle to the 
development of Canada’s trade during tne present 
year. 

J. Fraser Gregory, of Murray & Gregory, with mills 
at St. John and in Quebec, expressed the view that 
the highest prices would not be reached until fall 
as in Great Britain they have been slow in getting 
started on construction work and when the demand 
for materials js in full swing the market will advance, 
The only drawback at the present time is transpor- 
tation, he said. In the northern part of the Province 
their wharves are literally crowded with lumber await- 
ing steamers and as a result of that condition the log 
cut in the northern part of the Province was not as 
large as during the previous winter, altho the cut 
on the St. John River was as large or larger. What- 
ever business is now being done, he said, must be 
done on steamers taking full cargoes of lumber, 

British Controller Summarizes Situation 

In an address to British Columbia lumbermen on 
his recent visit to Vancouver, B. C., Sir James Ball, 
British timber controller, said that he had placed 
with British Columbia mills an order for 70,000,000 
feet of lumber and an additional small, experimental 
order for perhaps only 20,000,000 feet for the de- 
mountable ship. While a prominent Canadian lum- 
berman had offered to bet him that none of these 
ships would ever get to the other side, the opportunity 
is being given to show that they can. He had been 
assured by a high naval authority that it was a 
practicable proposition and those responsible for it 
had faith in their plan. He would pay a good price 
for the lumber when he got it. After pointing out 
that southern pine was growing scarcer he held out 
the prospect of fir replacing it on the British market, 
where they did not yet know fir’s real value. 

Better Exporting vs. Fuller Utilization 

The controller said that he had the impression that 
when British Columbia lumbermen are short of prairie 
orders they are out to get export orders, but that if 
they were filled up with prairie orders they ignored 
the export market. He said that they must get in 
line with other timber exporting countries and not 
thhold the view that when they have put their goods 
in the vessel they have finished with them. He told 
them that in this order they had the opportunity to 
give Britain the best lumber they had got and that 
if they do it will be the best advertisement British 
Columbia ever had. 

A rejoinder came from James D. McCormack, gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian Western Lumber Co. 
and presidént of the newly formed export associa- 
tion,, who pointed out that before a big increase in 
exports could be made the outside world would have 
to be educated to a greater use of the product of the 
British Columbia log. Unless they could get the ex- 
port market to take more than 30, percent of the log, 
say up to 60 percent, conditions would not be as 
they should. 

The Canny Scots Are Going to Wait 

Stanley Cowan, of Glasgow, Scotland, representing 
A. Baird & Co., timber importers of that city, visited 
New Orleans last week to investigate market condi- 
tions and prospects but let it be known that he was 
far from satisfied with current ocean rates and lum- 
ber prices. ‘“‘We are hoping,’’ he said, “to do a big 
business with this port, as we use quantities of yel- 
low pine and other southern woods. But until freight 
rates are reduced and prices fall we can not afford to 
buy for awhile. The lumber interests of this country 
must not imagine that our market will pay any price 
to get lumber just because our representatives are 
coming over here. We have other countries to draw 
on. The Scotch are not the sort to fall over one 
another to get lumber and are going to wait.” 

Reconstruction Slow in Starting 

A shortage of labor is said to be hindering British 
reconstruction. Altho there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of men wanted for peace work, the payment 
of unemployment donations induces workers to take 
a holiday. They know there is plenty of work wait- 
ing for them when they feel inclined to do it and 
good wages are offered to them without avail. Tim- 
ber importers find it hard to get men to pile cargoes 
at the docks and much lumber is lying around the 
quays unpiled. 

The most recent advices from the British market 
are to the effect that much larger quantities of lum- 
ber are now available. While of course there is an 
enormous potential demand for lumber, the immediate 
effective demand is not at all up to normal, altho up 
to the present far in excess of the meager stocks 
available. Because of uncertainty as to prices and 
freights yard keepers are purchasing on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and will not replenish depleted stocks 
at present costs. As a result it is said that with 
larger supplies arriving the timber merchants are 
finding it harder to dispose of their stocks. The ua- 
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reasonable transatlantic freights prevent American or 
Canadian lumber coming into the market in large 
quantities and Swedish shippers and ship owners are 
having a virtual monopoly. The hesitancy in demand 
is of course chiefly due to the bigh delivered costs 
that result from high freights. 


Risks of Unstable Ocean Freights 


The freight situation is the dominant influence in 
the British market and many factors combine to main- 
tain the rates at their present high level. While 
Baltic rates have about doubled, transatlantic freights 
have almost trebled and prevent American and Canad- 
ian woods from competing with the Baltie products. 
If British importers buy on terms f. o. b. a Baltic 
port of shipment they are at the mercy of a rising 
freight market; while if they purchase c, i. f. British 
ports they do it with the fear that a drop in freights 
may bring fresh supplies into the market at a lower 
cost. Their reluctance to take risks is rapidly dimin- 
ishing because the firmness of the shippers in their 
f. o. b. prices and the high freights that are now 
being asked and paid show importers that there is 
little prospect of any reduction in prices just yet. 

Importers are so anxious to get boats to bring home 
their f. o. b. purchases that their anxiety in itself 
helps to keep freights at a high level and their com- 
petitive efforts to find tonnage thru ship brokers has 
to some extent stultified the efforts of the controller 
to hold down freights. It is said that the controller’s 
ideas on charters are a rate of £6 at the outside from 
Swedish ports and every day he is refusing boats 
offered at higher rates. But the shippers take up the 
tonnage at higher figures, feeling sure of their mar- 
ket, and are able to offer goods on c. i. f. terms, This 
is particularly galling to importers who have pur- 
chased goods from the Government on f. o. b. terms 
and can not get delivery. Even purehases on ec. i. f. 
terms encourage the continuance of high freights for 
these purchases are made on the basis of present 
ce. i. f. prices of say £35 a standard, which allows 
the shipper to pay £8 to £10 for freight and still 
get in excess of an f. 0. b. price of £25 a standard. 
The ec. i. f. prices of Swedish woods are pretty well 
established at about £34 to £35 for the 3x9; £31 10s 
to £32 10s for 7-inch; and £30 to £30 10s for the 
6-Inch. Sales on this c¢. i. f. basis in many cases bring 
a better result than would f. o. b. sales, since ship- 
pers are allowing themselves £10 to cover freight, 
and secure at least their full f. 0. b. prices of about 
£24 for the 9-inch. The Swedish shipper who has sold 
on such c. i. f. terms is well able to bid up the char- 
ter market in an attempt to get his sale delivered. 

The most recent advice received by the British tim- 
ber trade is that the controller has been able to se- 
cure British tonnage on very favorable terms for his 
f. o. b. Swedish purchases. It will be remembered 
that his efforts in the same direction as regards the 
stocks owned in Canada are meeting much success 
and early relief is promised, 


Offerings of Other Markets 


The British trade would regard Finnish lumber as 
cheap if they could secure freights at 140s to 150s 
to English ports. But low Finnish prices induced 
many f. o. b. purchases, which so enlarged the de- 
mand for tonhage that by about the middle of May 
rates had run up to 210s to 220s, so that Finnish 
agents in London are not finding it easy to get busi- 
ness. They are firm in their quotations based on £21 
for the 9-inch and £18 10s to £19 for the 7-inch and 
are said to be offering splendid specifications. Im- 
porters, however, are reluctant to commit themselves 
very far on f. 0. b. purchases because of shortage of 
ships and unstable political conditions in Finland. 
These low Finnish prices have served to keep freights 
high for they allow importers to pay so much higher 
freights. 

There will be an early opening of navigation this 
year at Archangel. The Dwina was clear of ice on 
May 12 and river transport in full swing and the 
White Sea was navigable without much difficulty at 
the mouth. Archange! woods are being sold at £25 
f. o. b. for 3x9, or about £3 less than last year’s 
quotation, but uncertain and rapidly advancing freight 
rates make for uncertain c. i. f. prices. The rush for 
boats sent rates soaring. The special qualities of 
White Sea goods and the long lengths included in 
the specifications are said to make transactions in 
them safe at £36 to £37 c. i. f. for the 3x9-inch 3rds, 
and importers, because of their hopes for increased 
tonnage, are turning attention to f. 0. b. purchases of 
these woods. 

It is said that Holland had anticipated the present 
market conditions and has overbought and that im- 
porters do not find it necessary to charter up to their 
purchases. While the position of Denmark is better, 
there have been a lot of speculative purchases. France 
and Belgium are not yet ready to start purchasing 
because of internal conditions. The unfavorable ex- 
change rates against France and Italy operate against 
the development of demand in these markets. 





MORE DETAILS OF ANZACS’ NEEDS 


It appears that the ultimate estimated expenditure 
of the Commonwealth Soldier’s Home Department is 
£50,000.000, and that preference has been expressed for 
such woods as can be supplied by the Pacific coast 
trade, as follows: 


First Year’s Requirements 


Quantity Dimensions Wood Preferred 
Doors 60,000 4-pnl, standard Redwood or clear 
doors, 1%” pine. 
thick 
Sashes 120,000 5’10’x2’10"x14%4 Redwood or pitch 
pine. 


Flooring 70,000,000 ft. 1x4 T&G 81S Douglas fir, oak 
and pitch pine, 
or B. C. spruce. 

Linings 70,000,000 ft. % or %x4T&G British Columbia 
spruce will be 
acceptable. 


BRITAIN 2,000,000 HOUSES SHORT 
A writer in the Manchester Guardian points out that 
the estimate that 300,000 houses were needed in Eng- 
land and Wales was entirely inadequate and makes 
the following estimate of the requirements as of 
August of this year: 


1. Houses of a rental value under £20: 
Annual requirements 100,000, plus 
four Feats’ ALTORIB ci6 oso ccusveieese 500,000* 


2. Houses of a rental value of £20 and 

under £40: Annual requirements 25,- 

000, plus four years’ arrears........ 125,000* 
3. Houses of a rental value of £40 and 

under £80: Annual requirements 

5,000, plus four years’ arrears...... 25,000* 
4. Houses required in the rural districts for 

the agricultural population......... 390,000+ 
5. To replace the existing insanitary dwell- 

| SE Pier rere A tee 400,000t 


6. Houses to provide for those who are 
living under overcrowded conditions 
in houses of a rental value under £20. 600,000 


2,040,000 








* Arrived at on a basis of the average annual supply 
for ten years preceding the war. 


7 It is pointed out that if as a result of the present 
efforts of the Government land is again cultivated to 
the same extent as it was in 1851, the agricultural 
population would be increased by approximately 850,- 
000, and to house them 200,000 houses would be 
needed ; while if no further development takes place 
the replacement of insanitary rural properties and 
supply of the existing shortage would require 190,000 
houses—making a total of 390,000. 

t The total is based on the calculation that the 
average life of a house is 100 years, that as there are 
8,000,000 private dwellings in the country each year’s 
replacement would require 80,000 new houses and that 
this is five years would amount to 400,000. 


ee een 


FRENCH REMOVE GENERAL PROHIBITION 


The War Trade Board announces that a French min- 
isterial decree published May 21 removes the general 
prohibition against the importation into France of the 
following, among other articles, effective May 25: 

Pine saps (turpentine, resins, rosin, pitch and resin 
lumps), spirits of turpentine ; woods, rough, squared or 
sawed; paving blocks; stavewood; splits; hoop wood 
and prepared poles; perches, poles and staffs, rough; 
woods, injected or having received a chemical prepa- 
ration ; resinous woods in logs; excelsior; other com- 
mon wood ; scented woods ; paper pulp. 





LARGE DIMENSIONS MAKE EASY SALES 


It is said that in the old days before the war British 
timber brokers couJ/4 never obtain enough 2x4’s for 
their customers and it was generally a question of how 
many could be allowed in each contract. Now, how- 
ever, there are large quantities available in shippers’ 
specifications. The present demand runs on deals and 
the general rule is that the larger the dimension the 
easier the sale. The 3x7 and 3x8 are good sizes in the 
British market and 3x9’s are in great demand. 





BRITISH FAVOR DECIMALIZATION 


The British departmental committee on the engineer- 
ing trades after the war, while it found that many 
manufacturers use the metric system for their own 
convenience, reported that there was no demand from 
the manufacturer for the abandonment of the inch 
measure and pound weight. It thought that the divi- 
sion of the inch into 4%, ¢ and & should be abandoned 
in favor of division into hundredths, but that both 
inch and pound should be retained as basic measures. 
It favors the abandonment of the British hundred- 
weight of 112 pounds and long ton of 2,240 pounds, 
saying that American practice should be followed and 
the cental and the short ton, of 100 and 2,000 pounds, 
adopted. The committee thinks that if any change is 
made it should be only after consultation with the 
British dominions and the United States. It favors a 
decimalization of the coinage, with the pound sterling 
used as a unit of value, as it does not consider the 
dollar a suitable unit. 





ISSUES LISTS OF FOREIGN IMPORTERS 


The Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce an- 
nounces the issuance of lists, numbered 9798 to 9822, 
both inclusive, giving names of importers of lumber 
or lumber products in England, Wales, France, Algeria, 
Netherlands, Portugal, Spain and South Africa. 


—_—~ 


IMPORTANT TO BOX MANUFACTURERS 


Vice Consul W. J. McCafferty, Melbourne, Australia, 
advises the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
that the Federal director of quarantine has called the 
attention of his office to the fact that officers dealing 
with shipments into Australia from the United States 
find that the packing cases are not infrequently con- 
structed of wood that shows the borings and workings 
of insect timber borers. In order that destructive 
boring insects should not in this manner be introduced 
into Australia, the director asks that the matter be 
brought to the attention of the United States Govern- 
ment and the shippers. Mr. McCafferty says that it is 
important that some action be taken to prevent the 
packing and shipping of goods intended for Australia 
in wooden cases presenting evidence that wood boring 
insects are or have been present. The solution would 
seem to be the selling a higher grade of box shooks 
to the packers and better lumber to the box makers. 
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WE saw large and long 
ship timbers from the 


finest yellow fir logs in the 
world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 

















Protect 


YOURSELF AGAINST 
INFERIOR QUALITY 









and at the same time give your cus- 
tomers the best flooring money can 
buy —the kind plainly stamped 
with our trade mark 


LSS 


FERRY-BAKER LU MBER CO. 


SYeneaerT, wasn, 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of 


aa Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Write for prices today. 


Ferry- Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mar. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. EVERETT, WASH. 


e Pate 
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Spruce Plank 
up to 40 ft. 
2”, 3” and 4” 


Buehner Lumber Co. 


North Bend, Ore. 


Dry Box 


High grade Clears 
‘a i 


LONG FIR JOISTS‘ ...... 


Granite Falls, 


ano BIG TIMBERS “™ 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 

varos: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


Minnesota §=MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMPN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicags 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


for Retail Yards, 
Railroad Construction, 
Mill Constructed 


Wind River Lumber Co, 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 


WESTERN HEMLOCK BOX SHOOKS. 
Fruit Boxes—Canning Cases. 
Vegetable and Meat Crates. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


Manufactoring Merchants, © PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Brix Lumber Company 
Wholesale 
Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Portland, Oregon 


Reliable - Service Specialists in 


Rough Douglas Fir 


Timbers, Plank, Dimension, 
Inch Lumber. 


Inquire for our prices upon 


3x12 and 4x12-16 ft. Plank. 


Use the Wires! 


ae - 
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Liberty Spruce 


The Finest Product of the Pacific Northwest 
Heavy Timbers 


Plank and Dimension 
Box Lumber 
Shop and Factory Lumber 
Finish and Bevel Siding 
Specialty Stock 


Inquiries answered promptly 
from our Chicago Office. 


Liberty 


Company Chicago 





General Offices, Eastern Sales Office, 
Spalding Bldg., 10 So. LaSalle St. 
Portland, Ore. Chicago, Ill. 
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Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 





— 


Seiad: 
eo SWIFTSURE SERVICE 2 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 


MEN Me ELT TT 








MMLC LAL LEER COO 





Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


THE WooD. man Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch pow America's most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


USE OF TRUCKS AT A MANUFACTURING CENTER 





Small Machines Have Practically Displaced Animals—How Much Work a Motor 
Will Do in a Day 





TRUCKS ROUT HORSES 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 31.—The horse is doomed 
at the sawmills of northwestern Washington. The 
motor truck is at his heels and will soon have him 
crowded entirely out of the mill yard and the retail 
yards, according to present indications. In some mill 
yards in this city the end seems almost at hand and 
it is admitted by millmen now using the horse in a 
limited way that his services will no longer be needed. 

In the last two or three years remarkable changes 
in transportation of lumber have taken place in and 
out of the yards of Bellingham mills. For example, 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills had about twenty 
horses in its mill yards at Larson and Bellingham and 
three teams in its retail yards. Now it has one horse 
each at the Larson and cargo plants and horses would 
be unknown in its Bellingham retail yards if it were 
‘not for the fact,that this city still has many streets 
and alleys unpaved, where the company does not care 
to risk its trucks. Horses are used only in places 
where it would be risky to take a truck and David 
F. Trunkey, manager of the company’s retail depart- 
ment, declares that he is entirely satisfied with his 
experience with trucks. Similar statements are made 
by other Bellingham millmen interviewed on the sub- 
ject. All say that in the mill yards the “jitney,” or 
‘small truck, is far ahead of the horse and that they 
are worth at least two horses, if not more. Further- 
more they save the wages of one man. The same 
is true of the delivery truck, which will do the work 
of not less than two teams and save the wages of a 
man. 

In Bellingham today every mill in the retail busi- 
ness has its trucks and jitneys. The trucks range 
from 1 ton to 3% tons and haul up to 3,000 or 4,000 





the retail deliveries and there are five jitneys in the 
yard. ; ; 

Good work marks the operation of the Barker Log- 
ging Co. with the aid of motor trucks this season. 
S. W. Barker, president, says that 65,000 feet were 
handled from loading point to the dump, a mile and a 
half, in one day by three 5-ton GMC trucks. Several 
thousand feet more could have been hauled had the 
loading been a little faster. With three trucks 70,000 
feet have been put into the water, haulage being in 
part down a 30 percent and a 20 percent grade. The 
company’s operations will soon be flashed on moving 
picture screens thruout the country thru the Mutual 
Film Co. and with the codperation of the General 
Motors Co., the Universal trailer manufacturers and 
the Firestone company. Logging with trucks on 
grades about as steep as those negotiated by the 
Barker trucks will soon be undertaken by McMichael & 
Brown at Monroe, Wash., as a result of the Barker 
company’s satisfactory experience. 


—— on™ 


WELL SATISFIED WITH TRUCKS 


We find that a 2- or 3%4-ton truck is equal to about 
three teams. While, of course, the expense is rather 
heavy, it is hard to determine just exactly what the 
actual cost is, but one about offsets the other. In addi- 
tion, we are also able to give our customers better 
service and we are very well satisfied with the change 
from team to motor delivery. 

You understand, of course, we still keep a couple of 
teams at the yard for an emergency, but they are used 
all the time to advantage for loading trailers in ad- 
vance for the trucks and unloading from the cars. 


[The above tells of the results obtained by the Bur- 
ton Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., in the operation of 
trucks. Generally speaking, a retail lumber business 








IN BELLINGHAM, WASH., TRUCKS HAVE PRACTICALLY REPLACED HORSES 


feet. Aside from the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
the Bellingham companies operating trucks are the 
BD. K. Wood Lumber Co., the Morrison Mill Co. and 
the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. The What- 
com Falls Mill Co. has no need of trucks outside its 
yards as it is not a retail concern. 

In its retail operations the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills has three trucks, two for use in Bellingham and 
one at Ferndale, where it has a yard. Two are of 1- 
ton capacity and the other is of 2% tons. The small 
trucks carry on slight grades as high as 2,000 feet of 
kiln dried lumber and from 1,200 to 1,300 feet of 
green timber and sometimes make as many as fifteen 
deliveries a day, the number depending upon distance, 
grades and loads. The 2%-ton truck will carry 3,000 
feet of kiln dried lumber. When the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN’S correspondent was talking with Mr. Trun- 
key it was not yet noon and the driver of the light 
truck had made half a dozen deliveries, 

It may be said in this connection that Bellingham’s 
paved streets do not have any prohibitive grades, tho 
a few of them are trying, and it has in most cases 
a comparatively easy grade, a great deal of it being 
practically level. In this respect the city is con- 
stantly improving, and this year miles of new pave- 
ment will be laid. In the rural districts, where for 
four years the county commissioners have spent many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on pavements, they 
will this year spend another huge sum on paved roads. 
Outside of Bellingham, Whatcom County has approxi- 
mately 50 miles of paved highways and probably at 
least 10 or 15 miles more will be added this year. 

In its mill yards this company has thirteen or four- 
teen jitneys and they dart about the lumber piles and 
sheds at surprising speed. These little vehicles dart 
from behind corners with startling suddenness and it 
is doubtful if three horses could do more work in a 
day, if as much. 

At the BE. K. Wood mill there are no horses, the 
company using jitneys. In its retail deliveries the 
company uses a 2-ton truck, which can easily handle 
2,000 feet. The Morrison mill Co. uses a 2-ton truck 
for delivering wood and lumber. At the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co.’s plant a 3%4-ton truck makes 


obtains the best results from truck operation when ma- 
chines of from 2 to 3% tons capacity are employed in 
connection with either 4-wheel trailers or semitrailers, 
When the volume of business justifies it, either the 4- 
wheel trailer or the 2-wheel semitrailer may be loaded 
with lumber in the yards, and by keeping in reserve a 
couple of teams to haul these trailers around and spot 
them at the various piles and to help out in rush 
times, motor delivery is put on a very eflicient basis. 
Where there are many small orders to deliver a truck 
of 1-ton capacity is desirable. A truck of this ca- 
pacity operates to best advantage when equipped 
with a semitrailer, for it enables a small lot of long 
stock to be hauled in emergency.—EbpITor. } 





STATES GET 20,000 TRUCKS FREE 


Twenty thousand motor trucks, valued at over $45,- 
000,000, designated by the War Department as surplus 
equipment, are to be immediately distributed by the 
secretary of agriculture, thru the bureau of public 
roads, to the highway departments of the several 
States, under the provisions of section 7 of the Post 
Office appropriation bill. More than half of the trucks 
are new, only 9,000 having been used, and those are in 
serviceable condition. They range in capacity from 
two to five tons. The States are to receive the trucks 
absolutely free, but are required to pay the loading 
and freight charges. They must be used by the States 
on roads built in whole or in part by Federal aid, for 
which $200,000,000, in addition to the former appro- 
priation, was given the States under ‘the bill above 
referred to. 





Are you having any tire trouble? Have 
you found an especially good type of tire? 
Write to the Motor Truck Department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and give 
your experience. 
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MRS. E. W. CLARK 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 5.—Mrs. May D. Clark, 
wife of Edgar W. Clark, president of the Clark & 
Bates Lumber Co., died June 3 at her home, 3726 
Madison Avenue, Kansas City, aged 57. Besides her 
husband she leaves a daughter, Mrs. Robert W. Fer- 
nald, of Lexington, Mass., and two sons, Russell H. 
and Edgar J. Clark. Funeral services will be held here 
this afternoon, 





PETER M. MUSSER 


Peter M. Musser, a prominent figure in the de- 
velopment of the middle west, and a widely known 

hilanthropist and pioneer lumberman of Muscatine, 
owa, died at his home in that city on Thursday 
evening, May 22, at the age of 78. Mr. Musser’s 
health had been poor for several years, tho there 
was apparently nothing of a serious nature until 
within a few days of his death. Funeral services 
were held at the home on Saturday afternoon and 
interment was made in Greenwood cemetery, the 
services at the grave being private. 

Peter Miller Musser was born at Whitehall, Pa., 
April 3, 1841, and was a son of John and Cassiah 
Musser, both of early Pennsylvania Dutch stock. 
He went to Muscatine in 1863, where he worked for 
his uncles, Peter and Richard Musser, who were 
engaged in the lumber business, and who had al- 
ready made the name of Musser a familiar one in 
commercial circles in that region. The business 
had been established in 1858 under the name of 
Hoch & Musser, afterwards becoming R. Musser 
& Co. In 1864 P. M. Musser went to Iowa City, 
where he was employed in a branch yard of the 
company. Soon after this his uncle, Peter Musser, 
sold his interest to his nephew, because of ill health, 
and the young man then became active manager 
of the Iowa City business. In 1869 Mr. Musser 
formed a partnership with John W. Porter for the 
conduct of a lumber business in lowa City, and in 
1873 they purchased the yards of R. Musser & Co. 
in that place. Mr. Musser also retained his inter- 
est in the Muscatine yards. The firm name was 
then Musser & Porter, and the business continued 
— that name until the death of Mr. Porter in 
1 


His uncles had in the meanwhile built a mill on 
the Mississippi in South Muscatine, and in 1873 
Mr. Musser removed to Muscatine, taking charge of 
the office and sales, while the uncles devoted their 
time to the manufacturing end. The Musser Lum- 
ber Co. was incorporated in 1881, its members being 
the three original proprietors, Richard, Peter and 
P. M., as they were distinguished by friends and 
business associates, C. R. Fox and John Musser, 
of Adamstown, Pa. P. M. Musser was secretary and 
treasurer of this organization. 

The business grew very rapidly and became ore 
of the principal lumber concerns of that and the 
surrounding states. Large tracts of pine lands 
along the Chippewa in Wisconsin, and in Minnesota 
were cut, the logs being rafted down the Mississippi 
by the Mississippi River Logging Co., in which the 
company held a large share of stock. This company 
owned its rafting steamers, operating some of the 
famous old steamers long known on the Mississippi. 

The other members of the company have all 
passed away, and in 1910, P. M. Musser remained 
as the sole surviving member. He was prominent 
in financial circles and in other commercial lines, 
being connected with many of the larger enter- 
prises thruout the Mid-west and Northwest. He 
was also high in Masonic circles, being a Scottish 
Rites Mason, a Knight Templar and a member of 
the Mystic Shrine. He was a prominent churchman 
and an eminent philanthropist and public benefactor. 
The beautiful Muscatine public library was his gift 
to the city, and the city’s first motor fire truck was 
presented by him. These are mere incidents in his 
public welfare work, his interest spreading widely 
Over many charitable, educational and religious 
endeavors, and continuing up to within a few weeks 
of his death, when he presented the city with a ten- 
—_ tract of land on the Mississippi for a public 
park. 

Mr. Musser married Miss Julia Elizabeth Hutchin- 
son, of Iowa City, in 1860. Four children were born 
to them, only one of whom, Clifton R., survives. 


Mr. and Mrs. Musser celebrated their golden wed- 
ding in 1915, at which time the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN published a biography of Mr. Musser and an 


account of the anniversary celebration. Two years 
after this irs. Musser passed away, just two years 
to the day before her husband’s demise. 


HAROLD LARKIN. At the camp of the Trap 
Creek Logging Co., near Nalpee, Wash., Harold 
Larkin was struck on the head by a log and killed 
on May 28. He was the son of Thomas Larkin, a 
— of the logging company, and was 20 years 
old, 





ADAM T. KREPS, a retired lumberman who 
had operated in the Little Kanawha River district 
for many years, passed away at his home in Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., after an illness of nearly a year. 
Mr. Kreps was born in Greencastle, Pa., Dec. 31, 
1842, He served in the Union Army in the Civil 
War, and located on the Little Kanawha in 1887, 
where he engaged in the lumber and timber busi- 
ness. He also operated a sawmill in Parkersburg, 
but retired from active business a few years ago. 
He is survived by a widow, three sons and one 
daughter. ‘ 





MRS. E. H. LINGO, wife of one of the most widely 
known lumbermen of the Southwest, died at their 
home in Denison, Tex., on May 10, following an ill- 
ness which had lasted three years. The family had 
been summoned and all reached the home shortly 
before her death, the son Mac coming from Dallas, 
Tex., and the daughter, Mrs. Howard G. Kelly, with 
her husband, from Chicago, where they had been 
Staying at the time. Mrs. Lingo was almost as well 
known among lumbermen as her husband and the 
Sympathies of a host of friends followed them during 
the long effort to regain health. Mr. and Mrs. Lingo 
made an extensive trip thru the North and West 
last summer in search of a beneficial climate and 
hope was entertained of lasting good results. Mr. 


Lingo was one of the founders of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas and is one of the most active 
members of that organization. He is head of the 
Lingo-Leeper Co., one of the well known line yard 
concerns of the Southwest, operating in many Texas 
and Oklahoma towns. He is also a member of the 
Burton-Lingo Co., of Fort Worth. His son-in-law, 
Howard G. Kelly, of Montreal, is president of the 
Grand Trunk Railway. 


WILLIAM A. QUAST, for four years a member 
of Davenport & Ridley (Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y., of 
which company he was vice president and secre- 
tary, died at his home in that city on May 25, after 
an illness of several months. He was about 54 years 
old and is survived by a widow. He was long con- 
nected with the Buffalo lumber trade, having been 
formerly a salesman for T. Sullivan & Co. Many 
members of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange attended 
the funeral. 





H. L. LOVERING, an octogenarian lumberman of 
Coldwater, Ont., died recently in that place. He 
had been prominent in lumbering circles in Ontario 
for many years, having been one of the founders of 
the Georgian Bay Lumber Co., of Waubaushene, 
Ont.; one of the earliest sawmill operations on 
Georgian Bay. He is survived by two sons, W. J. 
Lovering, a wholesale lumber dealer, of Toronto, 
and T. D. Lovering, of St. Paul. 


BENJAMIN HEINEMANN, president of the B. 
Heinemann Lumber Co., of Wausau, Wis., died in 
Chicago dn Monday night, June 2, aged 68. His 
death was the result of a complication of diseases. 
He was interested in numerous commercial enter- 
prises and was president of the American National 
Bank, of Wausau. He is survived by a widow, three 
sons and three daughters. The funeral services 
were held in Wausau. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 2.—The suit of the Union 
Timber Products Co. against the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation for $450,000 
damages has been stricken from the calendar. This 
development has followed the indictment of officers of 
the wr for conspiracy to obtain certain wood ship 
contracts. 








SEATTLE, WASH., May 31.—The North Bend Lumber 
Co. has sued the city of Seattle for $401,829 for 
alleged damages by the Boxley Creek flood which 
destroyed Edgewick, Dec. 23, 1918. Included in the 
items are the claims of the Druid Lumber Co, for 
626,705 and W. C. Weeks for $3,325. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., June 4.—Title to 41,000 acres of 
valuable hardwood timber and coal lands lying along 
the Big Sandy River in Floyd County, Ky., was settled 
a few days ago by the Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
Decisions of four circuit courts of eastern Kentucky 
were overruled by the higher court. W. 8S. Harvie, 
W. P. Wilson, . S. Harkins and Josie D. Harkins 
have been declared the proper owners of the lands in 
question. 








TACOMA, WASH., May 31.—The Martinolich Ship- 
building Co., which has been operating a wood ship- 
building yard at Dockton, building for private owners, 
filed a petition in voluntary bankruptcy, setting forth 
debts of $134,795 and assets of $492,599, including 
plant, equipment listed at $125,813 and contracts 
entered into for the purchase of three wood vessels. 





EXPENSES IN RETAIL HARDWARE STORES 


The Bureau of Business Research, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., has issued Bulletin 
No. 12, its report of operating expenses in retail 
hardware stores for the years of 1917 and 1918, 
This is a very interesting summary of reports re- 
ceived from 218 retail stores located in thirty-nine 
states and Canada. These reports were all based 
upon the uniform accounting system prescribed by 
this bureau, similar to systems which it has evolved 
for other retail merchandising lines. The uniform 
system for hardware was promulgated in 1918 and 
this is the first report of results under it. The 
average of total expenses to sales was 20.6 percent, 
the average net profit 6 percent and the average 
turnover yearly was 1.8 times. The bulletin itself 
goes into further analysis. 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained from 
the Harvard University Press. It is of interest 
directly in the lumber trade because there are a 
large number of retail lumbermen who also carry 
building hardware. 


WILL SELL SURPLUS GOVERNMENT STOCKS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 2.—Bids will be received up 
to next Wednesday on any or all of 37,494 pieces of 
No. 2 southern pine, all 82S, totaling 167,538 feet, 
at the plant of the Medart Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, according to announcement of Cleve A. 
McMullen, second lieutenant Ordnance Department, 
U. 8. A., on behalf of the St. Louis district salvage 
board committee on sale of material. The lumber 
was taken over by the Government in the settlement 
claims for canceled war contracts. 

BLA PBA 


THE BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND Discounts, Navy De- 
partment, asks bids on 20,000 pounds of lignum vitae, 
Schedule 4052, for delivery at the Brooklyn navy yard, 
and 500 feet of North Carolina pine, box grade, Sched- 
ule 4081, delivery at the Norfolk (Va,) yard. 
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Particular 
Eastern Buyers 


will be interested to know 
that we have the output of 
mills in the Inland Empire 
manufacturing, this year, 


nearly 100,000,000 feet of 


Western White Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
‘Idaho Fir and Larch 


which we will market in 
the middle west and east, 
in addition to taking care 
of our large trade in 


Douglas Fir 

Sitka Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Port Orford Cedar 
Red Cedar 

Red Cedar Shingles 


and other west coast lum- 
ber products. 


We are now anxious to get 
in touch with buyers who 
want to make permanent 
connections for these woods. 
Let us hear from you. 





EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg., 
W. O. Womelsdorf, Mgr. 
CHICAGO-—Stock Exchange Bldg., 
T. W. Lehmann, Mar. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange, 
Geo. L. Curkendall, Mgr. 





Correspondence Solicited. 


SAARI-TULLY — 
LUMBER CO. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres. & Treas. J. S$. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G. R. TULLY, Secretary. F. W. ROBLIN, Sales Manager. 
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SEATTLE 








3 in 1] 
Service 
Quality 


Lumber, 
Ship Timbers, 
Red Cedar. 


WRITE OR WIRE US. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


716-717 White Building, SEATTLE 














ae cal 5 
If you handle Pacific 
Coast Lumber and Shingles 


* THE LUMBERMEN’S 
FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 
will keep you up to the 
minute on Coast rates to all 
points in your territory. 


Used and recommended by distributors 
all over the United States and Canada. 


Rates to | State $3.50 per year. 
2 States 6.00 “ “ 
3 “ 8.00 “ “ 
4 " jam * * 


YOU NEED THIS SERVICE RIGHT NOW. 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 








White Building, Seattle, Washington ” 


We Mix to Suit Your Needs 


land if you are desirous of obtaining oly, Big Value 
Lumber from the Pacific Coast we would suggest a Ly 
trial order of our 


FIR § Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 


Dimension and Lumber. 


HEMLOCK Boards and Shiplap 
CEDAR Sins = “RITE-GRADE” 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 

Tell us your needs today. 
i JOHN D. COLLINS 

Ap” LUMBER COMPANY 


White Bldg., Seattle, Wrsh. j 




































J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


Eastern. Sales Oticm SEATTLE, WASH. 











The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir, Hemlock and Cedar Lumber 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 











Springtime | Year’Round , Every Day 
Special Special Special 
Clear Fir Premium a on 
SILO STAVES | « pENNANT” yer “ot 
Sees | shee. | Ses 
“fe Timber, Lumb 
Pacific Coast and Shingles 


News of American 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


June 2.—“‘Waiting for lumber prices to come down 
will be found unprofitable,” says J. S. Stearns, of 
Ludington, who was in the city this week. “Instead 
of prices coming down, all the tendencies are the 
other way. 

“Except for war purposes, lumber production was 
practically suspended during the war, with the result 
that at the war’s end there was no reserve stock 
anywhere. Since the war the demand has been very 
heavy, bothe domestic and for export. From our mills 
at Pensacola we have been making large shipments 
to South America, France, Italy and England and our 
entire capacity would be absorbed by the foreign de- 
mand if we did not try to take care of our home folk. 

“Then there comes the cost of production. sefore 
the war we hired men at $1 and $1.25 a day, mostly 
negroes, and we could get all we wanted, Now the pay 
is about $3 a day. At $38 a day our negro labor can 
lay off twice as often as at $1.25 and still live, and 
laying off is exactly what they are doing, with the 
result that labor is scarce. 

“With an increasing domestic and export demand, 
with no reserve stock and with labor scarce and high 
priced, nothing else can be expected but high lumber 
prices, and waiting for prices to go down is not good 
business judgment on the part of those who want to 


build.” ' 
WHITESBURG, KY. 


June 2.—The general trend of the hardwood busi- 
ness in eastern Kentucky is satisfactory, with in 
creased inquiries as to prices and stocks. Improvement 
in the weather has brought about more activity in out- 
side work and logging operations. Steady rains which 
delayed work during May have ceased, Operators in- 
sist that June will be a record breaking month for Juin- 
ber production, since mills show a much larger amount 
of logs on hand. New logging and “snaking” con- 
tracts have been Jet with a large part of the work to 
be completed this month. In a few sections farm 
work and the cultivation of crops will probably retard 
lumber operations, 

Manufacturers report increased strength in busi- 
ness within the last fortnight. Nearly all grades have 
increased in price. Stocks are being diminished to a 
marked extent because of increased prices and numer- 
ous inquiries. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


June 3.—The hardwood lumber manufacturers of 
this section report a splendid demand for the various 
grades of hardwoods. ‘Trade has been rather brisk 
for the last month. Stocks of quartered white oak 
are exhausted and prices are advancing. Prices on 
most of the best grades of lumber are gradually going 
up and they are expected to advance for some time. 
Logs are scarce and some of the smaller mills have 
been forced to close because they have been unable to 
get logs. Since stocks are short, there are bound to be 
steady increases in prices. 

The retail lumber business has been fairly good dur- 
ing the last few weeks. Planing mills bave been get- 
ting plenty of repair work. The sash and door men 
report a fair increase in their out of town trade. The 
southern pine dealers say that trade is better than it 
was this time last year. In spite of the increased 
price of building materials, considerable building is 
being planned or is already under way. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


June 2.—Chief development in local lumber circles, 
affecting this business particularly, is the settlement 
of practically all disputes between labor and employing 
contractors and other interests. 

There is a larger amount of figuring on lumber mate- 
rial with the turn of the month than for many months, 
or even years. Much of the business now being placed 
by contractors and builders is for material to be used 
for immediate dwelling construction. It is expected 
that when figures are compiled at the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers May will not only be away ahead 
of recent months’ business but will actually be above 
normal for the period. According to J. V. O’Brien, 
who has prepared a partial report for the June meet- 
ing of the board, it is expected that May, 1919, will 
compare favorably with May, 1917, which was one of 
the best months in recent years in the Cleveland 
lumber trade. 

Here and there some slackening in inquiries is noted 
by some dealers and this is believed to be due to a 
waiting attitude by the building public, which still 
expects lower prices. Contrary to this prospect being 
realized, prices have actually advanced in the last 
week or so, The average increase has been $4 on all 
lumber materials. 

Plans for codperation between the wholesale and 
retail factions of the lumber industry of northern 
Ohio will be taken up at an early meeting of repre- 
sentatives of both sides. The subject that will receive 
first consideration is trade ethics between the two 
factions and methods of working out these ethics will 
be evolved. For the retailers representatives will be 
Cc, H. Carleton, of the Mills-Carleton Lumber Co.; 
George 8. Gynn, president of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers and head of the Wilson Avenue Lum- 
ber Co.; C. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Lumber 
Co. Wholesalers will be represented by Max Myers, 
of the Nicola-Stone-Myers Co.; George N. Comfort, of 
his own company, and BE. L. Southern, of the Southern 
Lumber Co. 

Lumber interests see not only additional outlet for 
certain kinds of lumber but, what is more important, 
good advertising value for lumber in the installation of 
a new department in manual training in junior high 
schools, The plan has been originated by David M. 


Hardwood Industry 


Mitchell, Wilson School, chairman of the organization 
committee of the woodworking departments of the 
schools, Preparations for turning out 15,000 folding 
chairs and 1,000 folding tables are nearing completion 
at all junior schools. These products are to be shipped 
by the Junior Red Cross Co. to devastated Belgium 
and France. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO - 


June 3.—The lumber market seems to be in full 
swing again and with Government interference with- 
drawn and the building activities of the country get- 
ting back to normal, everybody is busy. It is impossi- 
ble to mention a wood that is not stronger under an 
excellent demand, that is increasing steadily and sup- 
porting advanced prices cheerfully. There is not a line 
of consumption that is not buying more lumber at the 
higher prices and eager to get orders placed for more. 
Acceptance of orders for prompt delivery grows more 
difficult to secure and representatives of mills are kept 
busy apologizing and explaining. Neither in hard- 
woods or the pines is there any approach to produe- 
tion in volume to offset the volume of orders and not 
even equal to the amount of shipments and the conse- 
quent decrease in stocks is forcing prices to a higher 
level. Buyers now so urgent for deliveries fully realize 
that they could have bought the same lumber now be- 
ing delivered to them at several dollars a thousand 
lower than they have to pay had they months ago 
laid in their supplies instead of waiting for a drop in 
values. 

There is an increasing demand from contracting 
builders not alone for rough lumber but for all lines 
of finish and interior trim. Construction work is open- 
ing up in a most encouraging way and the permits 
issued during May are reported at $1,539,855, more 
than 100 percent greater than for the corresponding 
month a year ago. Included is $1,000,000 for the 
new Dixie Terminal, which is to provide an entrance 
for all traction lines from south of the Ohio River. 
But without this the permits for May this year are 25 
percent more than those for April. 

Lumber distributers report the demand for all kinds 
of lumber active, prices higher and collections good all 
around. The factory demand is for a greater volume 
of supplies and more urgent in regard to deliveries. 
It already is apparent that many consumers are to be 
disappointed ; that it is not going to be possible for 
manufacturers of lumber—and this applies with par- 
ticular emphasis to the hardwood situation—to meet 
the demands that will be made upon them this sum- 
mer, as they are so short of stocks and have been so 
hampered by labor shortage and weather restrictions 
in production operations that they will not have the 
lumber to fill the orders if the demand continues to 
expand as it has in the first half of this year. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


June 2.—The mills of this city all closed down on 
Memorial Day and participated in the Memorial Day 
parade, 

The Langlade Lumber Co. reports that business con- 
ditions continue to improve and an advance in prices 
on both hemlock and hardwood has been made to help 
defray the increasing cost of production. This com- 
pany shipped in fifty men last week to help relieve 
the labor shortage in bark camps, which is_ pro- 
nounced, 

The Henshaw-Worden Lumber Co. and the Fish 
Lumber Co, continue to run night and day and expect 
to have sufficient timber to run both shifts the balance 
of the summer, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


June 2.—-Further heavy rains have fallen thruout 
the lower Mississippi Valley during the last week 
and conditions surrounding production bave gone from 
bad to worse. The quantity of hardwood lumber being 
produced is extremely small and is in striking contrast 
with the amount being sold from week to week. This 
is only another way of saying that stocks are being 
further decreased, that the supply situation is becom- 
ing more acute and that the tendency of prices, as a 
result of the large demand and the sheer scarcity of 
dry lumber, is still upward. There is not an item 
on the entire hardwood list which is not moving and, 
in most cases, sales are running 2,000,000 to 8,000,000 
feet a week. Here are a few figures showing the 
enormous turn-over during the last week in the hard- 
wood field as given out by F. R, Gadd, manager of 
statistics for the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association: Two million feet of No. 1 common 
white oak; 2,750,000 feet of No. 1 common gum; 
2,000,000 feet of first and seconds sap guin; 2,000,000 
feet of common sap gum; 1,000,000 feet of quarter 
sawn red gum ; 1,500,000 feet of firsts and seconds and 
No. 1 common cottonwood, all sold by a single manu- 
facturer to a single buyer. It may be further stated 
that there is just as large a movement in the higher 
grades of plain and quarter sawn red and white oak 
as offerings will allow and that all the hickory and 
ash now being produced in this territory is being sold 
green from the saw, a condition which precludes the 
possibility of accumulating any stock of these mate- 
rials. Demand is coming principally from manufac- 
turers of flooring and interior finish, automobiles and 
trucks, agricultural implements and musical instru- 
ments. 

Building operations in Memphis for May involved a 
total of approximately $600,000, by far the best 
showing since the armistice was signed or since the 
building program thruout the country was so seriously 
curtailed by the war. There is a growing disposition 
by capitalists as well as captains of industry to build 
and money is being freely loaned for this purpose by 
the banks and by investment bankers who believe that 
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everything is to be gained and nothing is to be lost by 
paying current prices for lumber and other construc- 
tion materials. New permits are being taken out 
almost daily for residences, warehouses, new commer- 
cial establishments and other structures and the 
situation is regarded as quite wholesome. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


June 3.—Fine weather has favored building con- 
struction during the last week and a marked increase 
in the number of homes under consiruction, as well 
as the total values, is shown by the weekly reports 
from the department of buildings. 

Prices of nearly all grades of lumber are exceed- 
ingly firm. The large majority of dealers and whole- 
sale lumbermen who express themselves on lumber 
conditions believe that further advances in materials 
will be seen before there is any decline. The scarcity 
of stocks on the local market and the inability of the 
mills to fill orders promptly bear out this assertion. 

The labor situation with a definite trend toward 
a shortage and higher prices is prompting contractors 
to rush their purchases as well as their contracts 
and for practically the same reason local yards are 
attempting to increase their stocks before other ad- 
vances are made. 

Buyers of hardwoods for automobile bodies, furni- 
ture and other purposes are placing heavier orders 
for future requirements for a like reason. There is 
considerable activity all along the line with no ap- 
parent reason for a lull either in building or in buy- 
ing. It is reported that northern hardwood manu- 
facturers are alive to the present shortage and are 
doing everything possible to increase the stocks which 
are falling considerably short of the present demand. 

Local dealers are having considerable difficulty in 
getting orders for southern pine filled as promptly as 
needed for present requirements. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


June 2.—The main difficulty of manufacturers is 
in filling the orders on their books. There has never 
been such a shortage of dry stock; only a very few 
concerns can fill mixed cars of hemlock or pine. Dry 
No. 3 hemlock and Nos, 4 and 5 pine are fast becom- 
ing scarce. Prices advanced on hemlock $2 a thou- 
sand last week and prices do not seem to have any 
effect on the buying public, as orders are coming in 
as rapidly as ever. 

The hardwood market is still a bit unsettled, altho 
it has steadied somewhat in the last two weeks. FAS 
and No. 1 common in both birch and maple are good 
stocks to have on hand; most concerns, however, are 
sold out on these. Nos. 2 and 3 common maple and 
birch do not seem to hold as prominent a place in 
the market as the better grades, but it is believed 
that before the end of the month this stock will be 
in great demand. Inquiries are plentiful on all hard- 
woods and many large orders have been placed within 
the last week. 

The rapid rise in the prices of maple flooring should 
tend to make maple, especially Nos. 1 and 2 common, 
good stock for a manufacturer to have. 

White cedar shingles have followed closely the rapid 
rise of red cedars and the demand for this stock is 
much greater than the supply. 

Frank Robbins, of the Robbins Lumber Co,, has 
completely recovered from his accident of two weeks 
ago, when he was bit by a “Soo” passenger train 
while driving his car from his mill to his office. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


June 4.—The informal Saturday luncheon of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange brought out the fact that 
eastern lumbermen are very uneasy about the ad- 
vances in price, even tho they may have lumber in yard 
to get the benefit of them. The general idea seemed 
to be that prices are bound to go still higher. The in- 
forma] talk made it very plain that just now there is 
no such thing as uniformity and dealers do not know 
what to ask. While the advance in hardwoods is 
greater than in white pine, it is found also that that 
is going up at a considerable rate and, what is worse, 
the stock is heavily sold in the West. 

Frank T. Sullivan has bought a tract of 500 acres at 
Portville, N. Y., and will move to the spot a sawmill 
which he has at Allegany. The timber is mostly oak 
and pine and will be used for piling, ties and mine 
props. 

A. J. Chestnut bas bought out his partner, A. H. 
Newton, and will continue the lumber and logging busi- 
ness in connection with his operations in southwestern 
New York. The A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co. has bought 
the hardwood output of a number of mills in Ver- 
mont, which run largely on spruce. It expects to get 
about 4,000,000 feet of stock. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce will take a Vic- 
tory cruise on June 13, sailing on the steamer Seeand- 
bee to become the guests of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce. From that city the trip will extend up 
the Detroit River, the members returning on the 15th. 
Among the lumbermen who will take the trip are O. E. 
Yeager, J. B. Wall, C. W. Hurd and C. N, Perrin. 

The French Government has conferred Legion of 
Honor distinction upon Maj. Knowlton Mixer in recog- 
nition of his services to France as an executive officer 
of the American Red Cross. He has been given the 
grade of chevalier. Early in the war he volunteered 
for Red Cross work and for some time served abroad. 

Buffalo building permits last week numbered 95, 
with only 15 frame dwellings. The total costs were 
$259,800. The largest item was a factory building to 
cost $150,000. 

The lake lumber season opened last week with the 
receipt of about 2,000,000 feet of stock on three vessels. 
The yards receiving lumber were those of Taylor & 
Crate, the Atlantic Lumber Co. and the Empire En- 
gineering Co. Other cargoes will arrive here this week. 
The white pine lake trade is unusually slow this sea- 
son. 

A factory is to be established in Rochester for the 





manufacture of wooden heels. It will be conducted 
by G. H. Moore, of Haverhill, Mass. 

President C. W. Hurd, of the Buffalo Lumber FEx- 
change, has appointed an outing committee, consisting 
of William P. Betts, chairman ; Charles N. Perrin, Fred 
M. Sullivan, John F. Knox, C. Ashton McNeil, Peter 
Yeager and Elmer J. Sturm. The committee has not 
met yet to recommend an outing. 

Willis K. Jackson, of Jackson & Tindle, will leave in 
a few days for Pellston, Mich., where a fire recently de- 
stroyed the firm’s store and office building but did no 
damage to the mill or lumber stocks. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


June 4.—Business with the retailers and jobbers of 
building lumber is steadily picking up, with a con- 
siderable amount of new residence work starting and 
a few new plants under way. Several large realty 
deals within the last few days, coupled with a number 
of announcements concerning building plans of large 
concerns, make the outlook very promising. The 
Frank Fehr interests, which for several years have 
been in the brewing business, are behind two large 
apartment house projects and also a large storage 
warehouse project. Architects and engineers are 
very busy, but actual contract letting has been low. 
The first real summer building weather of this year 
came last week. and many projects are on the verge 
of coming to lit». The report of the building inspec- 
tor’s office show . permits for forty-three dwellings in 
May, 1919, as usainst eight last year, and the total 
number of permits showed an increase of 100 as com- 
pared with last year. 

In the hardwood market things are humming. The 
manufacturers report that production is low in the 
South, because of heavy rains in May, with demand 
taking up about 10 percent more dry stock each 
month than is manufactured in some mills. The fur- 
niture, musical instrument and auto people continue 
to buy freely, with the Mooring trade and interior 
trim people buying better. The box trade is still 
buying lightly, and the cooperage trade is not es- 
pecially active. Veneer mills are very busy, and are 
buying good logs and flitches freely. Logs are high 
and a little scarce, but are moving somewhat better. 





COMMODITY PRICES COMPARED 


In the Federal Reserve Bulletin for May 1 are 
presented monthly index numbers of wholesale 
prices from July, 1918, to March, 1919, compared 
with like figures for March of previous years; also 
for July, 1914, and index numbers for 1914 to 1918. 
The general index number used is that of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, and the price comparisons 
take the average for 1913 as 100 percent. In March 
it is noted that the fall in prices during January 
and February had been checked, and the general 
index number had risen from 197 in February to 
200 in March, this increase being due entirely to 
rise in the prices of consumers’ goods and raw 
materials. At the same time that the index num- 
bers of both these groups had increased, that of 
producers’ goods i dropped from 191 to 189. 
In this latter group, however, two of the commodi- 
ties showing increases were cement and lime. 

An increase in the index number of the forest 
products group from 148 to 149 was due entirely to 
a rise in the price of North Carolina pine surfaced 
boards, ‘‘ which was the only commodity included in 
the subgroup to change in price.’’ But in the farm 
products and animal products subgroups substantial 
increases took place, the former rising from 222 
in February to 235 in March, and the latter from 
208 to 216 during the same period. The increase 
in farm products was due to rises in prices of a 
number of commodities, the only decline in the 
group being in cotton. In the animal products 
group advances in prices of hogs and sheep ac- 
counted for most of the increases, tho advances in 
the prices of cattle, poultry, silk and wool were 
factors. 

In the consumers’ goods group the advance from 
197 to 200 was brought about almost entirely by 
the increased prices of foodstuffs, principally but- 
ter, cheese, various meats, lard, cornmeal, wheat 
flour, apples, oranges and coffee. Some decreases 
were noted in textiles. 

As already noted, the index number of forest 
products had risen only one point from 148 to 149; 
hut even the latter figure is one point below that 
of November and December, 1918. So far as prices 
a thousand are concerned, no remarkable fluctua- 
tions are shown, forest products during the period 
covered remaining almost stationary, the average 
price a thousand feet for hemlock in New York 
for March, 1919, and the three months immedi- 
ately preceding being $36. Southern pine flooring 
showed no increase in March over February, tho the 
latter was $1 above that in January. It should 
be borne in mind that March is the latest month 
considered in the foregoing. 





THE New York State College of Forestry advo- 
cates the establishment of roadside public comfort 
stations, which it calls ‘‘the most universally need- 
ed rural highway feature today.’’ It suggests that 
there might be added such features as refectory and 
supply service, and says that the stations should be 
of dignified design and built in a substantial 
manner. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOX SHOOK— 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Facto 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 
Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 
Hobart Building, 

San Francisco, Cal. 














C Cae Specialty— Air Dried 
California 


WHITE PINE 


Manufactured from large, high altit-de Timber 


insuring softness, fine texture, ge wid 


Tears REDWOOD and finist: 


F actory 
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and Clears 








ee P. Doe Lumber Co. 


16 California St.. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. j 





| IDAHO WHITE PINE - WESTERN WHITE PINE 











eer 


— 


We specialize in--and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 


oui OB ct 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 
Columbia Bldg., 

E. T. Chapin Co., SPOKANE, WASH. 
__ Boss 

















— 
The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 


N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments 




















Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,ser!es 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postp 

1 Se. St., Chicage 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS, 
we have been Manufacturers 
of Pine, Hardwood, Hemlock, 
and Tamarack, and take pride in 
our QUALITY AND SERVICE. 


We Want Your Inquiries. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


(Manufacturers) 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 

















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and_ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 


We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber 











Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 
Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 Feet, 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Ti of facts and figures. 


Sy R. S. Kellogg and EB. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
IMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 





News from America’s Lumber Centers 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 31.—<Activity in the lumber market on Grays 
Harbor is shown by the increase of lumber carriers. 
During the last month the heaviest shipments since 
the close of the war were made. Government orders 
for railroad ties have resulted in two large shipments 
from the Eureka mill in Hoquiam. Ten steamers have 
taken cargoes from Grays Harbor in the last ten days. 
The steamer Providencia, which sailed May 29, took 
one of the largest cargoes, 

At least 200 men are badly needed for operation of 
mills and logging camps in the Grays Harbor district, 
according to Frank Rogers, in charge of the local Loyal] 
Legion of Loggers’ & Lumbermen’s employment office. 
No camps or mills have their full crews and most of 
the plants are running with three-quarters of their 
quota of help. Graders and skid road men are most 
needed. ‘There are many other positions for experi- 
enced men. Wages in the camps range from $4 up for 
an 8-hour day. ‘The Loyal Legion office, which has 
been in operation several months, has done a good 
work in finding places for men, especially returned 
soldiers. 

Montesano business men have subscribed $100,000 
in stock toward the rebuilding of the Hoquiam Sash 
& Door Co.’s plant at Montesano, recently destroyed 
by fire. The company with another $100,000, of which 
$65,000 is insurance, will double the capacity of the 
former plant. The daily output of the plant will be 
300,000 feet. 

The Grays Harbor Realty Board, to which credit is 
due for starting the home building movement, reports 
that many orders for lumber and other building mate- 
rial have been received and that many plants have 
been running overtime to fill orders. There was a rush 
to get in orders before the end of the special discount 
period, May 31. 

Railroad shipments have greatly improved and the 
orders from the East have been heavy. Local consump- 
tion has been good because of the demand for lumber 
on May contracts for which manufacturers have offered 
special discounts. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


May 31.—The North Bend Mill & Lumber Co., of 
North Bend, is cutting an order of fir lumber which 
will be shipped to the western coast of South America. 
This is the second foreign order to be filled from 
North Bend since the close of the war. 

J. L. Allan and E, E. Wickstrom, owners of the 
Fall Creek Mill Co., of Lane County, together with 
Edgar Hannan, will build a tie mill on South Inlet near 
Coos Bay. They will organize a company with $20,000 
capital. There is an improvement in the tie business 
and several firms are shipping ties from this point. 

The Oregon Box & Lumber Co., of North Bend, has 
closed the box factory for a short time on account of 
shortage of logs. The veneer plant of the company is 
still operating and furnishes large orders for Cali- 
fornia. 

The Winchester Bay Lumber Co., at Reedsport, has 
sixty men doing construction work. The mill, which 
will have an output of 125,000 feet a day, will be 
ready to operate by August. A logging camp will soon 
be opened to furnish a supply of logs for the mill. 

A. Buck has moved all the machinery of his box 
factory at Bugene to Reedsport and has it stored 
pending the erection of a box factory he will operate 
at Reedsport. He expects to have the building com- 
pleted and the machinery installed by Aug. 1. 

The Monroe Mill Co., with a shingle mill near Acme 
on the Siuslaw River, has resumed the manufacture of 
shingles after being closed down since last summer. 
Vaughan & Bester, logging operators, will furnish 
cedar logs to the mill. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


May 31.—Millmen assert that the market on special 
cutting orders, such as fir planks, timbers etc., con- 
tinues favorable to the buyers. With the large Rail- 
road Administration orders and the export orders for 
ties and the prices of these ties averaging not less 
than $21.50 f. o. b. mill, an increase in the price of 
special cutting fir for the commercial trade is pre- 
dicted. The millmen say that the tendency of yard 
stock prices continues distinctly upward with confi- 
dence expressed that the demand will not only sustain 
present prices but will require further advances over 
List No. 4 about June 1. 

The new sawmill plant of the Foster-Newbegin Lum- 
ber Co. at Salsich Junction, on the Milwaukee Rail- 
road, fifteen miles from Tacoma, began sawing a 
month ago and is now turning out about 50,000 feet 
in eight hours, but it is expected soon to install a band 
resaw that will increase the 8-hour output to 75,000 
feet. The plant is equipped with very substantial ma- 
chinery, which was formerly in the mill of the Tacoma 
Mill Co., recently dismantled. HE. Walker Foster is 
president of the Foster-Newbegin Lumber Co.; D. C. 
Scott is vice president and James G. Newbegin is secre- 
tary and treasurer. Walker Foster is a well known 
lumber manufacturer of Tacoma; Mr. Scott is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Scott & Howe, extensive timber land 
owners of Tacoma, and Mr. Newbegin is manager of 
the Newbegin Lumber Co., engaged in the wholesale 
lumber business. The latter will market the output 
of the new mill. Construction on the new mill was 
begun early in January and Mr. Newbegin asserts that 
it has sufficient timber behind it to insure ten years’ 
operation. 

_Millmen and loggers of the State, unorganized, met 
Wednesday afternoon at the Tacoma Hotel to discuss 
among themselves problems of operation and market 
conditions. Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., presided at the session 





by request. Some adjustment of discounts so as to 
place fir on a par with southern pine in the middle 
west States were reported agreed upon. The southern 
pine mills are on a 10-hour basis as against the 8-hour 
basis in fir. The log market, the wage question and co- 
operation between the operators and the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers and Lumbermen were discussed. No mate- 
rial change in prices other than the middle West dis- 
counts were agreed upon. Between forty and fifty 
lumbermen attended the meeting. 

Maj. Hart W. Palmer, former general superintendent 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., who entered the 
war as captain when the national guard was called 
and is now serving in France with the First Division, 
has written friends that he saw some lively fighting, 
including that at St. Mihiel. He saw the grand entry 
into Luxemburg and was among the first Americans 
at Coblenz. The date of Maj. Palmer’s return to 
Tacoma is uncertain. 

George M. Harty, president of the George M. Harty 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., which recently pur- 
chased and is now operating the plant of the Lister 
Manufacturing Co., left yesterday for Chicago, his 
former home, on a short business trip. 

Cargo mills report the European demand for lumber 
and railway ties good. Freight rates for vessels carry- 
ing lumber to England are at $45. Charters were made 
last week at this rate for seventeen vessels to carry 
ties. 

There is no oversupply in the labor market, accord- 
ing to millmen. Common labor is getting $4.50 a day 
and work is plentiful. Wages run higher, according to 
the skill required. 

The Danaher Lumber Co. finds the market good, 
with both rail and cargo demand. The company is load- 
ing cargo lumber and has two vessels at its docks this 
week, 

The Defiance Lumber Co. has a good volume of busi- 
ness. Values are strengthening. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


May 31.—Abnormal conditions prevail in the Call- 
fornia lumber industry, with a rapid increase in de- 
mand for lumber of all kinds. Mills do not have to 
seek business and operators are swamped with in- 
quiries. Customers find it necessary to accept such 
portions of their orders as the mills can fill from 
stocks on hand. Mills select their orders and much 
business is turned down. In many cases a small per- 
centage of the order is filled. Conditions are com- 
pletely reversed, as compared with a few months ago, 
when the mills sought business and found difficulty 
in maintaining prices at a point where a profit could 
be realized. 

San Francisco wholesalers report a heavy volume of 
inquiry for yard stuff from a wide territory, with the 
mills refusing to quote on most of the business offered. 
In order to get prices equal to Discount Sheet 4, Rail 
B List, cargo dealers would have to ask $28 base, San 
Francisco. But up to the present $25 base is about 
the best that local buyers are willing to pay on water 
shipments. Random fir is scarce and high. Lath are 
practically out of the market, but several of the fir 
mills in the North that had been turning their slabs 
into broom handles are now resuming the manufac- 
ture of lath. The price is about $6. Shingles continue 
to be very scarce, with few cedars coming in from the 
North and production of redwood shingles rather 
light. 

Lumber yards in the State allowed stocks to run 
down during the winter, as the retailers hoped to pur- 
chase at lower prices. Now they are making frantic 
efforts to replenish stocks on a rising market, with 
the mills loaded up with business. The country de- 
mand for lumber is large and growing, while the city 
demand has been below normal but is rapidly increas- 
ing. Consequently there is a heavy demand for yard 
stock and when building activities reach their height 
yards will have extreme difficulty in coping with the 
situation. A number of the country retailers say they 
will refuse to take on additional business until they 
can see their way clear to secure better stocks. 

In Douglas fir price advances come so frequently 
that San Francisco wholesalers find the greatest diffi- 
culty in securing quotations from the mills. Their 
margins are almost wiped out, as it seems impossible 
to readjust conditions affecting local buyers rapidly 
enough to keep pace with the increase in price. San 
Francisco retailers who placed orders for stock after 
the market started up are still waiting for deliveries 
of large quantities of lumber and consequently have not 
readjusted the retail prices to conform with the more 
recent advances, 

Mill conditions in Oregon and Washington do not 
promise early relief to San Francisco wholesalers, 
as orders are now above normal production and con- 
siderably above actual production. The presence of 
many eastern buyers and the placing of big orders for 
fir ties for the East and Europe make the manufac- 
turers very independent. 

Stocks of lumber in California have been lower than 
usual for a long time and last year’s production was 
not heavy. The lumber carried over from last year has 
moved rapidly and stocks of dry stuff are badly 
broken. 

Redwood lumber business has kept up surprisingly 
well and the period of heavy demand has arrived 
sooner than was expected. Last week’s advance of $1 
has been adopted by all the mills and it is thought 
probable that dealers generally will be asking an addi- 
tional dollar within the next week. The Coast de- 
mand for yard stock is growing and there is a good 
volume of eastern business. The demand is now con- 
siderably ahead of production. Redwood stocks are 
unusually low at the big mills in Humboldt County 
and many of the small mills have no surplus stocks. 
It is estimated that stocks at all of the mills will 
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average not over 70 percent of normal. With the 
orders that are in they may be reduced to 50 percent. 
Labor is scarce in the redwood districts and a well 
informed manufacturer estimates that wages will go 
up at least 10 percent in the near future and perhaps 
20 percent during the summer. With no probability of 
reduction in labor costs lumber prices are expected 
to be maintained at higher levels. Redwood shingles 
and shakes are almost unprocurable. 

California white and sugar pine production is rushed 
at the mills, but manufacturers expect the season’s 
output to be less than last year all over the State, 
owing to the late start and the scarcity of labor. 
Prices are advancing, but the advances made thus far 
will not cover the increased cost of production. Prob- 
ably it will cost more to manufacture lumber this year 
than ever before. Wages are high and supplies for 
mills and camps are very expensive. 

The principal mills have closed their order books 
and withdrawn prices for the present. They are booked 
ahead and unwilling to load up with more business at 
present prices, with the market advancing. A new 
price list will be adopted soon which will reflect the 
changed conditions and enable a little profit to be 
made. Eastern buyers appear to have waked up to the 
fact that stocks of dry lumber are very short, and 
there is a phenomenal demand. Usually there is a 
shortage at this time of the year and a full assortment 
is not available for shipment before July 1. Buyers 
call for every item in the list and there has been a 
marked improvement in the demand for common boards, 
especially for No. 3, which is taken as a substitute for 
No. 2 for factory use. A lot of No. 4 is being used 
for box manufacturing. 


During the last two months there has been an in 
crease in small building work in the city, while in sur- 
rounding territory construction work has been very 
active. San Francisco retail dealers have not yet had 
a normal amount of business. However, prominent 
architects say that work is now coming into their 
offices with a rush and a big increase in local building 
is expected. Governor Stephens has signed the Dill, 
recently passed by the legislature, authorizing the con- 
struction of the State building at the Civic Center in 
San Francisco. This means the starting of work at an 
early date and the expenditure of nearly one million 
dollars. 


H. D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber Co., of Klamath Falls, spent last week in the city. 
He says that in his district production will be less 
than last year on account of the late start of the sea- 
son and the shortage of labor. The Pelican Bay mill, 
which has been in operation since April 1, is cutting 
white and sugar pine at the rate of about 7,250,000 
feet a month. 


F. O. McGavic, sales manager of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., who is in the city on business, says the 
two mills at McCloud are cutting white and sugar pine 
at about the normal rate of 600,000 feet a day. 


R. F. Pray, manager of the Red River Lumber 
Co.’s plant at Westwood, is in the city. The mill is 
cutting about 500,000 feet of white and sugar pine 
lumber daily with two shifts working. Shipments to 
the East are good, considering the shortage of graders 
and lumber handlers. 

Frank M. Thatcher, who recently returned from a 
trip to New York, is again operating the Diamond 
Match Co.’s large sawmill at Stirling City under a 
lease. The Diamond Match Co. is operating its large 
box factory at Chico but is not selling shook to the 
trade. The output is used to take care of the com- 
pany’s own manufactured products, 

C. E. Cotton, sales manager of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., who has returned from a tour of the valleys, 
is enthusiastic regarding the outlook for box business 
in view of the immense fruit crops now coming on. 
The Lassen Lumber & Box Co.’s output of pine shook 
is sold ahead for four months. The box factory at 
Susanville is cutting up shook at the rate of 70,000 
feet a day and the entire output of the M. A. Burns 
Manufacturing Co.’s factory at Castella is being taken 
under contract. The two sawmills at Susanville are 
cutting a total of 125,000 feet of lumber daily and 
there is an ample supply of logs. President R. D. 
Baker will return tomorrow from a trip to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., accompanied by his family, who will reside in San 
Francisco in future. 

Hunter Savidge reports business brisk with the 
Macomber-Savidge Lumber Co., this city. Eastern 
shipments are being made right along, but a great 
deal more lumber is needed. Some big inquiries have 
been received lately. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan 
Co., says that white pine box lumber is in good demand 
at higher prices and spruce box lumber has advanced. 
San Francisco retail demand has improved on fir lum- 
ber. All of the California rail shipping business that 
is being done by this company is now on Discount 
Sheet 4, Rail B List. No. 5 Discount is out but not 
yet in use. The Plumas Lumber Co.’s white pine mill 
at Cromber, Calif., in which the Wendling-Nathan peo- 
ple are interested, is running up to capacity. 

Sidney M, Hauptmann, of Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., will return here on June 3 after having spent 
several weeks ‘in New York on business connected with 
Pacific coast shipping interests. 

Charles BE. Corkran, assistant to Fred S, Palmer, 
manager of the domestic lumber department of the 
American Trading Co., San Francisco, has gone to 
southern California to spend a few weeks for the 
benefit of his health. 

California wholesalers took a keen interest in the 
recent visit of Sir James Ball, the British timber 
controller, and Montague Meyer to San Francisco, as 
it is considered possible that the visit will result in 
the purchase of additional quantities of railroad ties 
for the United Kingdom. Because of receipt of a wire 
requiring him to start at once for New Orleans on 
the morning of May 23, he was unable to attend a 
luncheon arranged in his honor for that evening. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


May 31.—Price list No. 8 on retail lumber, issued 
only three weeks ago in Los Angeles, is already a 
thing of the past. More in accordance with the belief 
of all those familiar with the lumber market in Los 
Angeles, the new price list No. 9 shows a further ad- 
vance of $3 on practically all items. Whereas $32 was 
the base price according to the old list, $35 is now the 
new base. Practically all items show a raise of $2 
or $3 and on no items has there been any cut. 

It would seem that the abnormal raise of price 
which has been so evident in Los Angeles for the last 
three months would curtail the amount of business 
here. Results, however, have not proved that way. 
The demand has not seemed to have lessened and, to 
the contrary, practically all yards report that their 
sales this May have exceeded the total of sales at the 
corresponding date for March and April, and as March 
is usually the biggest month of the year in Los Angeles 
this condition looks very favorable. Prices show no 
tendency to decline for some time and it seems as if the 
entire market is on a new and higher level. 

The wholesale lumber companies are still unable to 
fill orders for lumber promptly and demand for yard 
stock is still greater than the mills can handle. About 
the only complaint that the yards can make is that 
they are unable to keep their stock sufficiently large 
to fill the requirements of the consumer. 

The lath situation seems to be somewhat relieved 
and a general opinion is that there will be a normal 
supply within a month. Indications, however, point 
to the fact that shingles will become almost as scarce 
as lath have been for the last two months. During 
the first three weeks of this month 38,700,000 feet of 
lumber arrived at the Los: Angeles harbor. 

Orders on hand this week outnumbered the ship- 
ments made by over 17,000,000 feet, which in compari- 
86n to the statistics of last week shows a turn for the 
better. Orders this week exceed the production of the 
mills by 27,000,000 feet, while stocks are being de- 
pleted by 9,700,000 feet for the week. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 31.—Prices on red cedar shingles are still 
rampant, according to Connor & Bailey. Business is 
better than local shingle men have ever known it to be. 
The reconstruction pericd in America is expected to 
bring unparalleled prosperity to the western slope and 
shingle men are exerting every effort to increase their 
producing powers. New shingle mills are going up, 
not tumble-down buildings for just several months’ 
work but substantial structures intended as perma- 
nent additions to the lumber and shingle industry. 

Altho the lumber business is not having the boom 
that the shingle trade is having nevertheless mills 
in Everett and vicinity are running at capacity. Sales 
Manager Wight, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Mill 
“A,” reports that business is good at the big water- 
front unit. It is receiving a fair amount of rail 
trade, but cargo trade seems to have slackened con- 
siderably. There are enough fir logs to meet the lum- 
ber cutting demand and the local mill’s log pond is 
filled with logs. The steamer Klamath, of the Mc- 
Cormick line of coastwise lumber carriers, called at the 
mill Thursday, May 29, and took on a part cargo of 
600,000 feet of lumber for San Pedro, Calif. Work on 
the new dry kilns out at Mill “B” is progressing and the 
brick are being laid. The kiln capacity of Mill “B” is 
being doubled. 

Officials at the Fred K. Baker Lumber Co. report 
business good. Orders are being received in such 
quantity as to keep the mill at capacity both in the 
manufacture of shingles and in the cutting of lumber. 

Sales Manager Stuart, of the Canyon mill, asserts 
that his mill has more business than it can handle. 
Considerable rail trade is being offered, but no cargo 
trade. It is believed, however, that as soon as many 
of the vessels intended for freighters but converted 
into troop ships are released the cargo trade will pick 
up and America will be able to supply Europe with 
lumber for reconstruction purposes. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 31.—It is announced that changes in the plan 
of the shipping board for the sale of Government built 
steamers, including scores of steamers completed or 
partly finished in the Oregon district, have been made, 
Under the new plan the ships may be sold to foreign- 
ers, or foreign buyers may buy them direct, so long as 
the entire purchase price shall have been paid before 
the ship is released to foreign registry. 

From Washington, D. C., comes information that 
Representative Hawley, of Oregon, has submitted to 
the Forest Service a letter of suggestions from F. A. 
Elliott, State forester of Oregon, urging that the ap- 
propriation for fire protection of watersheds in co- 
operation with the States be increased from $200,000 
to $500,000 yearly. For many years the sundry civil 
bill has carried the lesser sum, which is inadequate 
now. 

F. C. Knapp, president of the Peninsula Lumber 
Co. and the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., has been ap- 
pointed one of the members of the commission of three 
created by the recent legislature to regulate lighting in 
mills, factories and workshops. Mr. Knapp will repre- 
sent the manufacturers. The aim of the commission 
is to standardize lighting facilities. 

J. B. Knapp, sales manager for the West Coast Box 
& Lumber Co., left this week on a six weeks’ business 
trip thru the Rocky Mountain and central States. One 
of the objects of the trip is to make a survey of the 
present and future demands for box shooks,. of which 
this company makes a specialty. 

Broughton & Wiggins, who make a specialty of 
piling and cedar posts, have sold the Western Spar 
Co. in North Portland to H. B. Murphy, who now is 
president and general manager of the plant, with E. L. 
Blakesley as superintendent of the mill and Roy Lacey 
as sales manager. The company makes:a specialty of 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Ete. 


At our by mn mill connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Al 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS: 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., Is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 














White Pine J sexton . 


OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF. 


ALSO + Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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| West Penn Lumber Co. 
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GET OUR 


priceson BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pty outndi Ba. 














MICHIGAN 





=~ 
Weidman 


& Son Co. . 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 


DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 

White Pine, Hemlock 

and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Fao Flooring, Sash, Doors, iy ~ Window 


mes and Mouldings. Also Red 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., yatitecs 

















Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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How’s This for a 
Time-Saver— Eh? 


Just fasten the Dow Car Door Rollér to the next car 
of lumber you have to unload, and you'll see that lum- 
ber come out of there faster ’n you have in all your born 
days. All steel roller with ball bearings: and mounted 
on aswivel. Asa time-, labor- and money-saving de- 
vice—oh man! Write today for information regarding 
this and Dow Gravity Conveyors for handling lumber 
and saving money, ; ; 

DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
4 .* 
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‘ MEMPHIS, TENN. 
“Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 





Red Gum Plain Oak *+ 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 

| All Grades and Thicknesses 
We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 

kind reputable dealers like to rec- 

ommend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 




















HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 
Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 











GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and A sme to a 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











long spars and has its new offices in the Spalding build- 
ing. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co. are planning to build a 
steam schooner at the yards of the St. Helens Ship- 
building Co. at St. Helens that will be larger than any 
of those the company now operates in the coastwise 
lumber trade. It is planned to have the craft carry 
1,500,000 feet of lumber, or about 500,000 feet more 
than that carried by the larger of the steam schooners 
now in the trade. 

During a period of twenty-one months, the Wil- 
liamette Iron & Steel Works equipped with machinery 
twenty-four steam vessels for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, the hulls of which were built by Port- 
land shipyards. In the meantime the company did 
.a large business manufacturing logging and mill ma- 
chinery. 

With the view of making: extensive inspection of 
their holdings in Bend and central Oregon, the offi- 
cials of the Shevlin-Hixon Co, arrived at Bend, Ore., 
today to remain several days. The party includes : 
F, P. Hixon, president; H. C. Clarke, treasurer; B. 
L. Carpenter, vice president; KE. H. Dea, superintend- 
ent, and E. C. Shevlin, of Portland. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 31.—The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. is spending 
thousands of dollars in improvements to its planing 
mill preparatory to paying greater attention to the 
eastern trade. New equipment has arrived and will 
be installed at once. This company has built new dry 
kilns and not long ago finished a steel burner. Presi- 
dent Fred J. Wood returned this week from the camps 
of the Nimpkish Logging Co. on Vancouver Island and 
he says that in about two weeks the first tow of logs 
from that camp to the local mill will arrive here. It 
will consist of about 2,000,000 feet and he declares 
it to be some of the finest timber he has, ever seen. 
The Nimpkish Logging Co., in which he is heavily 
interested, has hundreds of millions of feet of standing 
timber around the shores of Nimpkin Lake, which it 
has connected with the sea by a railroad. 

A plan for the development of the ship building 
industry on the Pacific coast, the expansion of the 
lumber {ndustry of this coast and, thru the provision 
of cheap water transportation, the lowering of living 
costs on the western seaboard has been proposed here 
by Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, statistical expert on 
the lumber business. It has been received with favor 
by local lumbermen and others and it is possible that 
a conference will be held shortly to consider its carry- 
ing out. 

A gift of playground equipment for Whatcom Falls 
Park in this city has been offered the park board by 
J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, and it will be installed this summer. Mr. 
Bloedel takes particular interest in this recreation 
center because many of the employees of his company’s 
Larson plants and their families frequent it. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 31.—The week closes with logs, lumber and 
shingles advancing. As to lumber and shingles the 
situation is aptly described as a runaway market. 
With such a strong demand for yard stock particularly, 
mills generally are advancing prices from $2 to $3 
on many items to equalize the price situation and to 
have something to “shoot at.” Discount No. 5, which 
is now being generally sent out, is an advance from 
$2 to $3 over the previous discount and sales are being 
made on the new price basis generally. In fact, some 
concerns are out of the market entirely for a while, 
making it necessary to stop taking orders in order to 
catch up with what they now have on their books. 
The new discount advances over Discount 4 $3 on 4- 
inch slash grain flooring and 1x4 ceiling and makes 
an advance of $2 on 6-inch slash grain flooring; %x4 
ceiling, drop siding, corn cribbing, 8-, 10- and 12-inch 
boards and fir and hemlock, common boards and ship- 
lap. 

The demand is so strong that indications are of a 
further flat advance all along the line in the near 
future. While some manufacturers feel that an ad- 
vance in prices may have some effect in holding down 
building in the middle West and East at the same 
time, they are forced by local circumstances and the 
fact that buyers are bidding against one another for 
their output to ask more for what they are manufac- 
turing and selling. ‘The labor situation also has an 
important bearing on the lumber price. Instead of 
there being a surplus of labor since the returning of 
the soldiers there is not now nearly enough of either 
common or skilled labor to increase the present lumber 
output as the demand would warrant. There is also a 
feeling of unrest to some extent among the employees 
and mill concerns are now preparing in many instances 
to offer to their employees a 10 percent advance in 
wages. Where the $4 minimum has generally prevailed 
for common labor $4.50 a day will soon be the least 
that common labor can be obtained for, and already 
one mill on Grays Harbor is paying $5 a day for com- 
mon labor. Another factor in the situation is the fact 
that log prices are advancing and a large part of the 
manufacturers on the north Coast buy their log sup- 
ply in the open market. Puget Sound loggers now 
generally ask a $2 advance, making log prices $14, 
$18 and $22 respectively, and the mills that buy their 
logs find the margin between profit and loss mate- 
rially reduced. 


Roy A. Johnson has been named by Secretary Roy 
A. Dailey as assistant secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, to take the place of Jesse I. 
Cutler, who has resigned to go with Lyle S. Vincent & 
Co. Mr. Johnson was born in Chicago twenty-seven 
years ago and has lived in Seattle seven years. He 
was connected with the Pearson Construction Co. for 
six years and was managing superintendent for that 


concern in its work for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings in Portland, Ore. During the latter part of 1917 
he was with Henry McFee, in charge of two construc- 
tion camps for the extension of a Milwaukee branch 
line into the spruce district of the Olympic peninsula. 
He was purchasing agent for the Port of Seattle Com- 
mission for a few months prior to the war and later 
entered into war work for the Pacific Coast Steel Co. 
His experience in lumber has been extensive from the 
standpoint of the consumer—a fact which gives him 
excellent qualifications for his new position. 


John H. Queal, president of the McCloud River Lum- 
ber Co,, McCloud, Calif., spent two days in Seattle 
early this week, Mr. Queal’s home is at Minneapolis, 
where he has been for many years an extensive retail 
line yard operator. He spends his winters in Cali- 
fornia, having a winter home at Pasadena. With its 
output of 100,000,000 feet of California pine lumber 
annually the McCloud River Lumber Co, is one of the 
largest lumber manufacturing operations in California. 
Mr. Queal expressed himself as optimistic regarding 
the business outlook for some time ahead and he feels 
that it will take some time to catch up with the need 
for homes and other buildings requiring the use of all 
kinds of building materials. He stopped over in Seat- 
tle on his way from California to Minneapolis. 

Omar Goodridge, of the Curtis-Yale-Howard Co., sash 
and door manufacturer of Minneapolis, Minn., was in 
Seattle this week on his way from California to Minne- 
apolis, During the last six months Mr. Goodridge 
has been staying in southern California for his health 
and he has returned much benetited by his vacation. 
Nearly thirty years ago Mr. Goodridge left San Fran- 
cisco, where he had been in business for a number of 
years and engaged in the retail lumber business at 
Walla Walla, Wash., where he remained two or three 
years. He has many friends on the Pacific coast with 
whom he has been renewing acquaintance during the 
last few months. 

The Pacific Lumber & Shingle Co., a partnership 
formed for straight wholesale business, haus just opened 
offices in the Stuart Building. Its backers are R. C. 
Frans, O. M. Mcintosh and Frank Brumback. Mr. 
Krans, manager, was with the Bolcom Mills in Ballard 
for a time and has had experience as a wholesaler; 
Mr. Mcintosh, secretary-treasurer, has been in the 
lumber business on the Coast for two years, and Mr. 
Brumback, who has just returned to private life from 
military service overseas, has had mill experience. 
The firm bas lined up with certain Coast mills and ha 
made several satisfactory eastern connections, ‘ 

The last week has witnessed still further advance 
in cedar shingles, stars in particular advancing about 
50 cents in the last five days and selling now at close 
to $4, the increase being brought about, it is as- 
sumed, by larger demand from the recognized star 
territory such as Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, 
where agricultural operations are well out of the way 
and farmers have begun to buy for building purposes. 
Clears sell at $4.75, making the difference between the 
two grades but 75 cents; for the last month it has been 
nearly $1. Cedar siding has also advanced $2, 

William D. Garland, vice president of the J. E. 
Morris Lumber Co., returus from a visit to British 
Columbia impressed by the seriousness of labor condi- 
tions faced by loggers and millmen in the province. 
As the situation is summarized by one of the employ- 
ers, ‘The men have formed a loggers’ union and they 
want a chance to try it out.” ‘Lhe situation is ex- 
tremely delicate and may precipitate a strike at any 
moment, It is rendered more acute by a general feel- 
ing by laborers that they now have an opportunity to 
press a demand for more pay and shorter hours, 

K. D. Kimball, who has been with the Lawton Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, since the first of the year, on June 1 
will take charge of the Seattle office of the H. B. 
Waite Lumber Co., Minneapolis, the position which 
Mr. Kimball gave up when he went with the Lawton 
company. He succeeds Koy Martin, who goes, to the 
mill of the Waite Mill & ‘limber Co. at Granite Falls, 
Wash, ‘ 


W. R. Sayre, of the California Sugar & White Pine 
Co., San Krancisco, spent a few days in Seattle this 
week getting in touch with buyers of California pine 
in this section, Mr, Sayre is the son of Irederick F. 
Sayre, until the first of this year president and gen- 
eral manager of the Company and now in charge of its 
export department, 

John A. McCrory, jr., is now assistant sales. man- 
ager of the J. K. Pinkham Lumber Co. He has had 
twenty years’ experience in the lumber business, a con- 
siderable part of which hus been with the Seattle 
Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co, at Ballard. 


The Air Cooled Burner Co. last week sold the White 
River Lumber Co. a 85-foot diameter air-cooled burner 
for the new shingle mill that is being built by the 
White River Lumber Co. about a quarter of a mile 
from its sawmill at Enumclaw, Wash. 


There is still a scarcity of cutting orders, altho tim- 
bers are advancing in keeping with everything else. 
A larger demand for timbers would help the mills, 
as in the past timbers have always helped to bring 
up the average price of lumber. 


George L. Curtis, president of Curtis Bros. & Co., 
Clinton, Iowa, and Maj. Whitley, superintendent of 
construction of the same concern, were in Seattle this 
week, going from here to Tacoma and Portland on their 
way east. 


The new advances embodied in Discount 5, figuring 
on the typical log, amount te only 43 cents a thousand 
feet, as the advance is on items that comprise only a 
small percentage of the typical log. 

Lewis Schwager, of the Schwager & Nettleton Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, is in the East on a month’s trip, com- 
bining business with pleasure, 

The Yesler Giingle Mill, Seattle, has resumed opera- 
tion after a shutdown of eighteen months due to war 
conditions, 
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DULUTH, MINN. 


June 3.—Orders for all classes of lumber are on a 
more substantial scale, and unless fresh strikes develop 
in the building trades it is believed the improvement 
will be progressive thru the summer months. Prices 
are stiffening in all lines of lumber and _ timber, 
shingles, lath etc., the average advance during the last 
few days being estimated at 7% percent. Shingle 
prices show a tendency to soar as may be judged by 
statement that shingles were sold at retail up to 
the latter part of last week at about the same figure 
at which they are now being quoted wholesale. Lath 
are also reported scarce, and jobbers are experiencing 
difficulty in covering contracts. : 

Jobbers with Pacific coast connections received 
advices this week to the effect that price lists on 
practically all classes of lumber out there have been 
marked up $1 a thousand feet. H. 8S, Robb, represen- 
tative of the Newbegin Lumber Co., said that he is 
experiencing difficulty in getting his orders for western 
stuff filled, as mill operators will not take chances 
upon accepting business unless they have the stock 
on hand or in sight. According to correspondence 
received by Mr. Robb, they think that a good export 
trade in lumber and forest products will develop after 
the signing of the peace treaty. 

G. H. Alexander, of the Mesaba Lumber Co., Hibbing, 
who was a visitor here this week, predicted that con- 
struction in the towns on the iron ranges will be active 
this summer, and that large quantities of lumber and 
timber will be required to take care of it. 

Beyond two sales aggregating about 8,000,000 feet of 
white pine lumber put thru last week by Alger, Smith 
& Co. for eastern delivery, there have been no develop- 
ments in the cargo trade recently. Fresh inquiry has 
been received, and it is believed that business will 
result from it. 

Complaints of labor scarcity at the mills are increas- 
ing, and it is feared that the situation will grow 
worse during the next few months. Officials of the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. assert that they are being 
hard put to it to obtain men for their mills and yards 
at Virginia, tho they are offering $4.25 and $4.50 a day 
for common labor. The Cloquet Lumber Co. has been 
forced to reduce operation at its large steam mill at 
Cloquet about one-third because the men to fill the 
gangs can not be obtained. Its yards are reported to 
be blocked up with lumber due to inability to obtain 
sufficient pilers to take care of the cuts coming from 
the mills. Its mills, however, are running night and 
day crews. Alger, Smith & Co.’s mill at Duluth is 
unable to run a night shift because of the shortage of 
experienced millmen. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


June 2.—Local retail lumber business has shown a 
considerable increase within the last week, according 
to Don M. Wylie, manager of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange, who reports that a number of plans 
are in the hands of the retailers for estimates in addi- 
tion to the business that has been placed. A big factor 
is the amount of industrial building in prospect. 

George R. Hogg, of Hogg-Harris, has Just returned 
from a trip to the mill of the Horse Creek Lumber Co., 
at Duncan’s Landing, Tenn. He reports the mill run- 
ning full time, altho considerably handicapped by the 
rains. In May there were sixteen consecutive days of 
rain. 

G. W. Alport, at one time sales manager for the 
Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co. and well known to the 
trade here, is in St. Louis this week in the interest 
of the Jefferson Hardwood Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

R. O. Jackson, who represents the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Co. in Oklahoma, with headquarters in Oklahoma 
City, was in St. Louis this week. He reports that 
there is a big building boom in Oklahoma City and sur- 
rounding territory. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


June 2.—The trend of the southern pine market has 
been steadily upward. The prices are breaking rec- 
ords and with the call for building materials ex- 
tremely heavy a further increase in prices is expected, 
since orders are pouring in and stocks are badly de- 
pleted. The demand is heavier than the supply at the 
mills and the mills are unable to accommodate 
promptly. Many offerings are turned down on account 
of the inability of the mills to fill them and also on 
account of the desire of sales managers to be very care- 
ful and not overload when higher prices seem abso- 
lutely assured. It continues strictly a seller’s market. 
Instead of the mills’ having difficulty finding buyers, 
the buyers are having trouble in getting their offer- 
ings booked. 

There is a favorable supply of cars, but when the 
movement of crops begins it is expected that there 
will be trouble in securing sufficient railroad equip- 
ment to move lumber. The labor situation is below 
standard, because wages are very high and many 
negroes are attracted to the fields. This situation 
together with the bad weather keeps mill production 
below normal, 

The home building movement continues a promi- 
nent factor in the lumber market, causing unusually 
large orders to be placed and many inquiries to be sent 
in. Other sources of buying are showing much activ- 
ity, with export prospects brightening. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


June 3.—The harvest season is close at hand and a 
slight falling off in building activity is expected. It 
is believed that high wages in the harvest fields will 
Prove too strong an attraction for many men in the 
building trades. The Kansas crop alone will require 
210,000 men, with more than 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat to be harvested in Kansas alone, and the crop in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska probably will 
total about 400,000,000 bushels. If the plan of 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the Government grain 
corporation, to pay a premium to farmers to keep 
their grain on the farms to avoid railroad and elevator 
congestion is carried out, it is expected there will be 
a quick and urgent demand for lumber on the farms 
to enlarge and repair storehouses. After the harvest 
there will probably be a heavy demand for lumber for 
improvement work on the farms. 

In the cities the volume of building is growing 
steadily, and home-coming soldiers are readily absorbed 
into building trades and associated activities. Kansas 
City is a fair sample of this activity in building. 
Last month real estate transfers amounted to $5,872,- 
000, which is a total rarely equaled in the city’s 
history, being an increase of $1,500,000 over April. 
Since Jan. 1 the total realty sales have been $17,500,- 
000. There is also a big increase in building permits. 
The total of permits issued for May was 494 and total 
cost was $883,665, an increase over April of $157,400 
and of $293,000 over May, 1918. 

H. N. Ashby, manager of the tie and timber sales 
department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has been 
elected a director of the company, succeeding Pardon 
C. Rickey, recently resigned. J. W. Martin, of Shreve- 
port, La., has been appointed director, general manager 
and treasurer of the Longville Lumber Co., succeeding 
B. H. Smith, resigned. Mr. Smith has been in ill 
health for some time. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


June 2.—The local demand for building material is 
increasing in spite of high prices. More building is 
under way here now than for many years and the 
housing problem seems to have adjusted itself in a 
satisfactory way. Recent heavy rains have inter- 
fered again with logging conditions and news from 
many localities in this section indicates that many 
mills are short on logs.. There was an advance last 
week on every line of stock, and stocks are shorter 
now than ever before in the history of the lumber 
industry in this section. 

Walter Moeling, who has been connected with J. A. 
Bel as manager for many years, tendered his resig- 
nation June 1 and will engage in other business. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


June 2.—Uwing to the almost continuous rains last 
week very little has been accomplished by the small 
mills. Some of them find it practically impossible to 
log their mills and haul lumber to the railroad. The 
market on practically all items is very strong and 
shows a tendency to advance. The labor situation 
shows practically no improvement and the small mills 
that have always depended upon outside teams to move 
their output have to hold their stock until such a time 
as teams are available, as they are not to be had at 
this time even tho the millmen have offered unusually 
high prices for hauling. 

There were many lumber buyers in this section last 
week and they report stocks much lower than they ex- 
pected to find and orders hard to place on account of 
the mills being filled up with special cutting and not 
being disposed to take on orders for yard and shed 
stock unless they actually have the stock on hand, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


June 2.—The North Carolina pine market continued 
very active last week, the demand being very brisk in 
both rough and dressed lumber, The tide has turned 
for the better and will continue to run during the 
entire summer, according to the views of those who 
keep well informed as to market conditions. The bet- 
ter grades of rough lumber have been moving out very 
briskly. Large sales of 4/4 edge lumber are becoming 
more frequent and while some of the mills have ad- 
vanced their quotations the change has not been gen- 
eral enough to take these as the prevailing market at 
this time. The trend of prices, however, is upward. 
There has also been a marked improvement in the de- 
mand for 5/4 and thicker edge, altho the individual 
sales of these grades are small. The improvement in 
the demand for 4/4 edge box and other items of box 
and cull lumber noted in last week’s report has con- 
tinued and the prospects are for a much better demand 
in the near future. Large sales of 4/4 edge box and 
thicker edge box, and also 4/4 edge culls, are becoming 
more frequent. 

Even the box manufacturers in this section speak 
more hopefully of the future and have been getting a 
little more business. One of the Norfolk plants has 
recently secured some orders from the Government for 
boxes. Recent sales have differed as much as $4 and $5 
a thousand feet. Some of the low figures have been 
caused by necessity, but the effort appears to be to get 
more money for box and cull lumber. There is a sur- 
plus of this stock, but it is not very large and a brisk 
demand would soon clean it up. A number of mills 
are holding firm for their last quotations and are will- 
ing to lose business until prices come up to their level. 

A continued brisk demand has been enjoyed for Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strips and box bark strips. Large sales 
are more frequent and are for prompt delivery. The 
greater portion of the sales of box bark strips calls 
for the strips to be dressed two sides to %-inch and 
?#-inch. Prices of this stock are advancing rapidly, 
advances being made dependent upon condition of 
stock on hand and order books. New price lists are 
being issued by many of the mills. Some have ad- 
vanced their figures $2 a thousand straight thru the 
list. Others are advancing their rough prices, having 
already put forward the dressed stock. There appears 
to be less difficulty for the mills to get their prices. 
A large contract sale of 4/4 and 5/4 No. 1 edge and 
4/4 edge red heart, aggregating over 1,000,000 feet, 
for delivery in Philadelphia at good prices, has just 
come to notice. 

Dressed lumber continues to sell freely and all the 
items on the list are active. Prices of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
grades are still slowly going upward, but there has not 








A Pointer to Lumbermen 
on Waterproof Crayons 





For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with these crayons 
because they are recognized as 
the best crayons for marking 
lumber on the market. 


American 
Acme Crayons 


are made for every purpose — for 
marking on green, wet, frosty or 
dry lumber; made in any color and 
in hard, medium and soft grades. 
Let us help you select the crayon 
best suited to your needs. 


Ask for Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office 





SANDUSKY, OHIO 
Cable Address: ‘ 
* * “PRIMONTO” 
* 
* t 


STANDARD 
EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 


Exporters Wood Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 





Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


al 


| High Grade 


Hardwoods 


are what builders demand today 
and you'll find them ready to pay 
the price v7hen you show them 


‘Dixie Brand Flooring - 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


While the quality of our products is unusually high; 
our prices are no higher than many lines much 
inferior—due to our methods of manufacture. 
Try us next time. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 























We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 
a Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 











“ PLAIN- \} 
SAWED 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 














The Cost of Growing Timber 4? ,:2t2":tt>4,exzostion 
By B. 8S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
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Bi - Lateral 


Fire Hose 
can be flattened and folded 


without fear of cracking. 
Curves never injure the 
rubber. This feature also — 
guarantees you the lowest c=) 
cost per year of service. ee 
| Flattened 


Write today for full particulars 
and our latest catalog. 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


326 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 























LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


We carry on hand all stock in 
1” and 2” Steam Dried 
and make a specialty of 
General Yard Stock and 


Rough Timbers 


Cross Ties, Car Siding 
and Decking 


For over 30 years we have served 
particular buyers. Let us show you 
what we mean by 


“Sudden Service” 
Annual Capacity 35,000,000 Feet. 


Angelina County Lumber Company 


KELTYS, TEXAS 


a i, 
Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties ° 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 


A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont LumberCo. 


Ben S. Woodhead, BEAUMONT, W.A. Priddie, 
a President. TEXAS Vice-Pres. » 











































Oak, 
Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, Elm, 


Hickory, Magnolia, 
Long and Shortleaf 
Pine 


Foreign Buyers 


as well as those in America 
who want big value lumber 
should give us a trial. 

We operate our own mills, 
hence are responsible for 
uniform quality and grades. 


Send us your inquiries. 


South Texas Lumber Co. 


% ' ‘HOUSTON, TEXAS i] 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY $?ows "son: 
ber of ne of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet” fat “any ee 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. in leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


4MERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., “CHICAGO 


been much change in No. 4. The demand for roofers 
and factory flooring continues brisk and prices are 
stiffening, altho there is still a wide variation in quo- 
tations, 

Home building all over the South, North and East 
is gaining headway and a great amount of lumber 
will be used right away. Building permits were issued 
in this city in two days for 46 buildings, aggregating 
$421,335, covering mostly small homes and apartment 
and school houses. In the near future $2,500,000 will 
be spent for buildings at the Naval Base. Norfolk is 
still short many homes, the number being stated at 
from 900 to 1,200. 

No increase has been made in the actual production 
of the North Carolina pine mills as yet. Reports from 
47 mills for the week ending May 24 show actual pro- 
duction of 6,500,000 feet, or 34 percent of normal, as 
against 38 percent the week previous. Orders during 
the week of May 24 were not so heavy, totalling 10,- 
800,000 feet, but nevertheless were 66 percent above 
actual production and 50 percent above shipments. 
Shipments during that week were smaller, 7,200,000 
feet, being 11 percent above actual production. Labor 
conditions at the mills and in the woods are still bad. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


June 2.—Each week finds some improvement in the 
lumber industry in West Virginia. With the opening 
of the export markets to American lumber thru addi- 
tional vessels for ocean transportation, prices show a 
tendency to advance and the demand is much healthier 
for all kinds of lumber. The facts that available tim- 
ber is growing scarce and that business has apparently 
recovered from its slump have affected prices. There 
is much greater activity in the building trade, which 
also tends to stimulate the manufacture and shipment 


of lumber. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


June 3.—Last week the lumber market here burst 
thru the top and it is still soaring. New prices were 
issued as many as three times during the week by 
some concerns and orders are being refused right 
and left. All quotations are for immediate accept- 
ance and many concerns refuse to quote at all and 
are being given orders to be filled at the market price 
at time of shipment. The demand has gone out of all 
relation to the supply and most wholesalers are spend- 
ing all their efforts in buying and not selling. The 
mills that supply this territory are withdrawing prices 
and their stocks are snapped up far in advance. 

Prices on the low grades of North Carolina pine, 
which were the only plentiful items, have advanced 
an average of $5 a thousand and some of the items 
of better grades of North Carolina and southern pine 
and hardwoods have advanced $12 to $15. There is 
not a weak item in the market now and buyers of all 
kinds are clamoring to have their orders accepted. 
The retailers are all busy and the volume as well as 
the prices they are getting is booming, but apparently 
they have not gained the momentum that the whole- 
sale trade has. General business has a better and 
more confident tone, but that is not marked enough to 
have caused the present situation. 

The situation in building has something to do with 
it, for building is certainly on the boom here now. 
Operative builders have not gone in as heavily as they 
might yet, claiming that the city government must 
satisfy them that improvements will be made that 
will make the ground available for improvement. As 
the expenditures necessary to do this will run to 
nearly $20,000,000 it is slow work getting that assur- 
ance and in the meantime building can not proceed. 
Building is pushed rapidly where improvements have 
been made and in the suburban operations, where the 
operator makes his own improvements, building was 
never better. Probably the real volume is coming 
from individual houses being built on single lots that 
have been held for advancement in growing localities, 
This class of work is of tremendous volume and is 
limited only by the number of men available to do 
the work. Contractors in this city. and the surround- 
ing territory are all the time after men and could use 
thousands more if they could get them. The report of 
the Bureau of Building Inspection shows that during 
May there were issued 1,079 permits for 1,888 opera- 
tions at an estimated cost of $5,960,140. As the aver- 
age expenditures for May during the last ten years 
has been a little over four million, this shows a de- 
cided increase. These figures were beaten only once 
in the last ten years, in 1914, when the amount went 
to about $250,000 more. In May of last year 762 
operations were undertaken at a cost of $1,672,050. 
About $3,500,000 of last month’s work was for dwell- 
ings and still the real estate board estimated that 
this city and its immediate districts were 25,000 
houses behind June 1. At the present pace it will 


not be long before the lumber trade will suffer thru 
not being able to supply the lumber and substitutes 
will have a grand boom if they can supply their goods. 

Among the hardwoods the demand is greatest for 


oak, but there is not an item that is not in demand be- 
yond the supply and prices are apparently without 
limit. White pine moves in much better volume and 
prices are advancing. Spruce is more active than it 
has been for some time and prices are stiffening. 
Cypress is in very strong demand. Hemlock is 
in strong demand at high prices, but there is very 
little offered. Southern pine has advanced in de 
mand and price in both timbers and sizes and Nort) 
Carolina is stronger than it has ever been. 

William N. Lawton, who recently bought several 
million feet of the Du Pont lumber at Hopewell, Va., 
announces the purchase of the balance at that point, 
making a total of 14,000,000, which will be sold by the 
W. N. Lawton Lumber Co., the Penn Lumber Co. and 
Hazard-Lawton (Inc.), a new selling concern, organ- 
ized and chartered by Horace Hazard and Mr. Law- 
ton. In the lot they have a million and a half each 
of cypress, white pine and hardwoods and the balance 
is North Carolina boards and. sizes, rough and dressed, 


NEW YORK 


June 3.—The holiday has had a restricting influence 
on trade, altho without exception wholesalers report a 
continued good run of orders and a satisfactory vol- 
ume of inquiries. Heretofore some inquiries have been 
considered in the nature of ‘“‘feelers,’”’ but the ease 
with which prices are maintained is resulting in a 
buying attitude that has not heretofore asserted itself. 
Yards are a little better supplied with stocks than two 
months ago, but when the building situation develops 
in line with permits filed there will be a scramble for 
lumber that will be difficult to meet. This created a 
more anxious attitude among some yard managers 
who felt they could afford to take the chance of wait- 
ing before placing any substantial amount of busi- 
ness. That wholesalers and manufacturers were not 
keen about spending too much time talking with these 
people about the prospect of higher prices is now shap- 
ing itself into a real prophecy. Prices in many in- 
stances have advanced far beyond what they were five 
or six weeks ago and some buyers are getting into the 
market on an active basis. There is no demoralized 
buying by any means, but there is a feeling that prices 
are about stabilized and that the building situation 
is adjusting itself to a point that will enable financial 
institutions to advance money on a substantial basis 
on today’s values. 

Some good sized inquiries have been placed, such as 
the Singer Manufacturing Co.’s inquiry for several 
million feet of spruce. Export business is on a firm 
basis and limited only by the availability of tonnage, 
= exporters find there is a little more space avail- 
able. 

One large block of Government stock at Mineola, 
L. I., was taken last week by Parshelsky Bros. (Inc.), 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Other large stocks are available to be 
sold in this way, among which is a quantity of south- 
ern pine at the yard of the Federal Shipbuilding Co., 
Newark, N. J., which is being disposed of thru the 
Shipping Board. The Goldberg House Wrecking Co., 
Jersey City, bought a block of this, but some good 
sizes are still to be sold. 

The corporation of Tanner & Litchfield (Inc.) has 
been organized under New York laws to conduct a 
wholesale business at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. L. C. 
Litchfield has been well known in this market for a 
number of years as a representative of the Montgomery 
Lumber Co, and as a wholesaler on his own account. 
L, D. Tanner was with the old Montgomery Lumber 
Co. at Buffalo. The company will do a general whole- 
sale business and represent the following mills: W. 8. 
Nichols, South Boston, Va.; Harrington Bros., Weldon, 
N. C.; L. & W. Lumber Co., Rockingham, N, C.; Hunter 
& Saner (Inc.), Prosperity, 8S. C.; Consolidated Lumber 
Co., Clinton, N. C.; J. 8S. H. Clark Lumber Co., Wades- 
boro, N. C.; Farr-Barnes Lumber Co., Columbia, 8. C. ; 
J. R. Stokes Lumber Co., Charleston, 8S. C.; M. T. 
Blassingham & Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Ford C, Close, for eleven years manager of the New 
York office of the Goodyear Lumber Co., has organized 
the Close Lumber & Trading Corporation at 21 Park 
Row. Mr. Close is well known in this market and has 
a host of friends who predict his immediate success. 
The company will handle southern pine and Pacific 
coast products. W. E. Farnan will take Mr. Close’s 
place as manager of the Goodyear company. 

A. Robertson & Son, Binghamton, N. Y., millwork 
manufacturers, have opened a New York office at 76 
Pine Street, in charge of Valentine Stortz. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


June 3.—The abnormally high water in the 
Chaudiere River necessitated the closing of the J. R. 
Booth sawmills early last week and since then 600 
men have been out of employment. The E. B. Eddy 
Co.’s sulphide mill also had to be closed for the same 
cause, but only a comparatively small number of men 
were thrown out of work. 

Business is in the stage of expectancy, with prac- 
tically no changes in price. 

Regret was expressed in lumber circles when it be- 
came known that the veteran lumberman J. R. Booth 
fell while strolling in one of the fields in his farm out- 
side the city, fracturing his right arm. He was re- 
ported as doing well, altho he is 93 years old. 

There are strike murmurs among the members of the 
local Inside Woodworkers’ Union, but the employers 
intend to meet the men and it is expected that the 
wage and hour question will be satisfactorily adjusted. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


June 2,—Business among wholesalers is fair. Ship- 
ments last month were the largest they have been in 
the present year and trade continues to increase in 
volume. <A fair number of orders are on hand for 
future shipments. Practically all the mills in the 
Georgian Bay district are running and it is expected 
that the cut of white pine will be about the same as 
last year, 

The labor Gnrest tends to unsettle the lumber busi- 
ness seriously, It is interfering with production and 
consumption. At a few of the Georgian mills the men 
recently presented demands for higher wages, which 
mean, if the increases are granted, that the mills can 
not produce during the present year. Fortunately this 
situation is not very widespread. It looks as if the 
supply of labor at prevailing wages will be sufficient 
for the cut that has been planned, 

The stock of spruce lath has practically disap- 
peared. One of the large wholesalers in Toronto re- 
ports that during March, April and May it sold 18,- 
000,000 pieces of spruce lath and has recently been 
obliged to turn down all orders. The demand has 
been from the eastern States and most of the stock 
has gone to that market. 

About May 15 an increase in price of all British Co- 
lumbia stocks went into effect, amounting to from $1 
to $3 a hundred. feet. Notice has just been received 
of a further advance of from $1 to $3. These increases 
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are not being received with good grace by the Ontario 
market. A tendency is developing among dealers here 
to stop handling western stocks at present prices. 
British Columbia shingles are extremely scarce. For 
odd cars available for this market such high prices are 
being asked that the Ontario trade is showing a strong 
tendency to pass them by. This has the effect of giving 
the manufacturers of patent and ready roofing the 
field all to themselves and they are reaping a harvest. 
The demand for British Columbia shingles from the 
United States market seems to be the principal cause 
of the scarcity and high prices. 

The export trade is keeping up well. A little more 
ocean space seems to be available, but the prices are 
still excessive, being in the neighborhood of from $40 
to $55 a thousand feet. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


June 2.—The stocks of southern pine all thru this 
State are lower than they were thirty days ago, be- 
cause of a supply of orders and cars and the inability 
of some mills to keep their sawmills in full operation, 
on account of the scarcity of labor. This decreases 
the output and there seems to be no relief in sight. 

There has lately been an abundance of rain, too 
much for the crops and too much to operate saw- 
mills successfully. This helps decrease the output, 
yet if it continues it will make a short crop and de- 
crease the demand. 

The mills are not inclined to take on orders for 
future shipment, preferring to wait and see what the 
market does. It is almost impossible to find a well 
assorted stock as all stocks are badly broken, The 
market is strong. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


June 3.—The problem of taking care of negro labor 
which was attracted to the North and East before and 
during the war formed a topic of discussion at a meet- 
ing of sawmill operators held in Houston last Satur- 
day morning. Induced by high wages paid to muni- 
tions workers and employees in other lines, thousands 
of negroes left the South. Many of them are now 
writing to their former employers asking for work 
and others are not waiting to write but are returning 
in large numbers. However, with the mills operating 
on half time, the operators find it impossible to take 
eare of the returning negroes, Operators from mills 
in many parts of Texas were present. S. M. Morris, 
of the Lufkin Land & Lumber Co., presided as chair- 
man and Alex Thompson, of Thompson Bros., acted as 
secretary. They were requested to follow up the dis- 
cussion by getting in touch with other sawmill op- 
erators thruout the State. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Houston held its last 
dance of the season in the club rooms Friday evening, 


May 30. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


June 2.—One explanation of why building costs are 
so backward about coming down is furnished by the 
announcement that local electrical contractors have 
just agreed with their employees upon a new wage 
seale. LKlectrical workers are granted 90 cents an 
hour, as compared with 70 cents under the former 
scale, and their helpers will draw 50 cents as against 
30 cents formerly. It is said that practically all the 
larger contractors have agreed to the new scale. 

Joseph S. Otis, second vice president of the Otis 
Manufacturing Co., and associate manager of that 
big mahogany concern during 1915, 1916 and 1917, 
announces, in an advertisement published in a local 
newspaper that he has been given notice as a stock- 
holder that the company’s directors recommend the 
liquidation of the corporation and have called a stock- 
holders’ meeting for June 11, to vote upon the recom- 
mendation. “I am forming a pool of business men,” 
he adds, ‘“‘to bid on the company’s assets as a going 
concern, and if my pool is the successful bidder will 
take active personal charge of and operate said com- 
pany so as to realize on the good will built up by me 
and my predecessors. * * * Division of share in 
pool to be pro rata according to amount of participa- 
tion.” 

Word comes from Crystal Springs, Miss., that the 
Crystal Springs Manufacturing Co. is having built, 
from the designs of its president, Mr. Wallace, four 
crate making machines which will be ready for in- 
stallation some time during the summer. These ma- 
chines will require two men to operate them and will 
have a capacity of 800 crates a day. The decision 
to install them was prompted by the shortage of 
labor. 

Scooba, Miss., reports the establishment of a new 
spoke factory in that vicinity by Messrs. Wiess and 
Lish, of Jackson, Tenn. A truck service has been 
organized to haul the product from the mill to Scooba 
for shipment by rail. 

Last Thursday afternoon, from its ship yards at 
Morgan City, La., the Union Bridge & Construction 
Co. launched its fifth vessel, the 3,500-ton Ferris type 
steamer Utina, which was christened by Mrs. H. K. 
Seitzer, wife of the vice president of the company. 
The vessel will be towed to Beaumont, where ma- 
ehinery and other equipment will be installed. 

Guy H. Mallam, one of the organizers of the Alex- 
andria lumber statistical bureau, widely known thru 
the South, has organized the Guy H. Mallam Lum- 
ber Co. to enter the wholesale lumber business and 
has established offices in the Audubon Building, now 
known as the Maison Blanche annex. Mr. Mallam 
has had a long and successful experience in the lum- 
ber business and came to New Orleans some months 
ago from Alexandria, where he was connected with 
the Enterprise Lumber Co. 

A. G. T. Moore, director of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation’s cut-over land department, left tonight for 
Atlanta to attend a meeting of the directors of the 
Southern Settlement and Development Organization, 
at which plans for the year’s development campaign 
will be perfected. 


L. R. Putman, advertising and trade extension di- 
rector of the Southern Pine Association, returned to- 
day from Pine Bluff, Ark., where he attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Arkansas Retailers’ Association 
last Friday and Saturday. He reports that the an- 
nual was one of the most successful in the Arkansas 
association’s history, the attendance exceeding 200. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


June 2.—Manufacturers and wholesalers report 
that they are still booking a satisfactory volume of 
business and that prices show an upward tendency. 
Weather conditions are again very unfavorable; the 
heavy rains the last two weeks have interfered badly 
with logging, and the scarceness of dry lumber is be- 
coming very noticeable, 

Hardwood operators are jubilant over the outlook 
at present, as demand is strong in practically all the 
woods handled in this section, altho dry stock is very 
hard to locate. On account of the scarcity of dry 
stock in the upper grades of oak hardwood men ex- 
pect that the trade will shortly take care of the No, 2 
oak now in stock. 

Export activities from this port were very brisk 
last week, as four vessels reported for cargoes of lum- 
ber for Europe. The British tramp steamer Fernan- 
dina finished loading with one and one-half million 
feet and cleared Sunday for Cardiff, Wales, the cargo 
being loaded by the Standard Export Lumber Co. 
The Standard Export Co. also has under loading ‘the 
steamers LaFarge and Jesse Bounds, while the A. J. 
Higgins Lumber & Export Co. is loading the Arambia, 
a boat built by one of the local ship building com- 
panies, for France. 

W. A. Priddie and family returned Saturday from 
a two months’ vacation on the Pacific coast. Mr. 
Priddie visited Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle and other points in Washington and California, 
also points in Utah, 

L. L. Chipman, manager of the export department 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., will leave this week for 
an extended stay on the Pacific coast. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


June 2.—In the western section of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association territory business is 
booming. The chief concern of the mills in this terri- 
tory appears -to be to avoid taking on more business 
than is prudent. Hence the manufacturers accept only 
orders in proportion to shipments that they can imme- 
diately make. The demand is largely in excess of the 
supply, with strong prices prevailing. The condition 
is ripe for a runaway market and this is what the 
manufacturers do not wish to see. The mills are run- 
ning to as full a capacity as they can with the short- 
age and the inefficiency of labor that they have to 





contend with. Production cost is still abnormally 
high. 
In the eastern precincts of Georgia-Florida Saw 


Mill Association territory the situation is improving, 
but not in proportion to the western section of this 
territory. The reason for this is that the eastern mar- 
ket, which is the principal consuming territory for 
this district, is just beginning to open up. The island 
business out of the port of Jacksonville, however, is 
more than holding its own. Cuba and the West Indies 
are inquiring for an ever increasing volume of lumber 
and shipments move as freely as possible with the 
limited supply of bottoms. The outlook for Porto 
Rico is that the demand will exceed that of any other 


ile PITTSBURGH, PA. 


June 3.—Local lumbermen report the demand for all 
classes of lumber strong, with special stress on high 
grades. In southern pine particularly there is great 
activity and mills are revising their lists almost 
weekly. The retailers, however, are doing little or 
nothing at present owing to the general strike in the 
building trades which went into effect on June 1. The 
painters have been out for two months and on Monday 
they were joined by the other trades. An increase of 
wages in all trades is asked and this the contractors 
and employers do not appear disposed to grant. Daily 
meetings are being held, but thus far no tangible evi- 
dence of a near agreement is seen. As a result both 
building under way and all plans for future work are 
at a standstill. 

The lumbermen of the city are completing arrange- 
ments for their annual picnic and outing, which will 
be held at Mayor BE. V. Babcock’s Rosemary Farm on 
Saturday, June 14. A program is being arranged and 
the event will be fully up to the standard heretofore 
set for these popular affairs of the lumbermen. 

Mr. Hilquist, who is to be manager of the newly 
consolidated city of Alcoa, Tenn., was here Monday 
conferring with Mayor Babcock on the proper methods 
of city government. At Alcoa the Babcock Lumber Co. 
has extensive lumber interests. 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. 
E. Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, Real 
Estate Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering: 

1,302,932. Tree felling machine. Robert Lagus, 
Abo, Finland. 

1,303,048. Logging hook. Patrick J. Elliott, Jack- 
son Bay, British Columbia, Canada. 

1,308,488. Box nailing bench. Purdy N. McGloth- 
len, Yakima, Wash. 

1,303,492. Saw handle fastener. George E. Miller, 
Stege, Calif. 

1,303,561. Drag saw. James Johnson, O’Brien, 
Wash. 











Has the 
Variety 


Texas 


That Appeals 


to Buyers of Har dwoods 


The wide widths, fine figure and 
uniform quality and grading of our 


Plain Red Oak—Red Gum 


Factory Lumber 


will satisfy the most exacting factory buyer. 
Check over your stock and then let us prove 
our quality and service on your order. Do 
it now. 


Lumber 


Boynton Company 


A. L. .. White City, Texas 








When You Want 
the Best—Try Our 


Oak, Ash, Gum 
Hickory, Magnolia 
Cypress Lumber 


Let us 

quote ‘ 
prices Car and Bridge 
today. Material is our 


Specialty. 


H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 











> 
Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, any time, but particu- 
Meonotle, larly so right now, for 
Cypress, up-to-date equipment 
Hickory, means good milling and 
Fc eg our mill is the last word 
Timbers up in modern design. Try 


to 49’ long. us. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
a B. B. HALL, General Sales Manager. 








Oak-Ash-Gum- Cypress 


Ready for Immediate Shipment: 


15,000 feet 4/4 RW&L FAS Sap Gum 

50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. | Com. Sap Gum 

30,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 

15,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. Sap Gum 

20,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. | Cem. Sap Gum 

20,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 

50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. P/S Red Oak 
50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. P/S White Oak 
50,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. P/S Mixed Oak 
13,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. 3 & Btr. P/S Red Oak 
7,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Tough Ash 

13,000 feet 4/4 RW4&L No. 3 Com. Tough Ash 

20,000 feet 8/4, 12/4, 16/4 RW&L No. 3 C, Teh. Ash. 
25,000 feet 242.”—4’ to 20’ Log Run Tough Ash Sars. 
30,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. | Com. Yellow Cypress 
30,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Yellow Cypress 
30,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. Yellow Cypress 
30,000 feet 4x6”—8’ to 20’ Pecky Yellow Cypress 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 
VOTH, 


Keith Lumber Company, texas. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 




















Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


2x4" 
and 6" 


Dimension 


together with 

Car Siding— 

our specialty 
Inquiries Solicited. 


W. B. Harbeson 
pc Funes. Lumber Co. 

















Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 








Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City i 








. \ 
Always Plenty of Cars — Always Plenty of Stoct. 
LONG LEAF 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 


Gulf Pine Company, CR%SS4 
4 (Shipping Point Gulf Pine) adh 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - - FLORIDA 








We Furnish Everything in 
- ROUGH AND DRESSED 


¢/ Gulf Red Cypress 


In the Our wood is more even in color and texture 
oars of and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 
The Best grades 


Cypress District ®urton- Swarte 


Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Gppress (6 of Florida 
Feet. Correspondence Solicited Perry, Bia. 














“TOTE-ROAD AND TAIL.” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 


A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the lum- 
ber industry, full of rollicking seamen of logging camps and 
drives, the sawmill and the timber. Illustrated in color 
$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 
8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Martin W. McDonnell, jr., of M. W. McDonnell & 
Sons, is away on a western trip and expects to be gone 
for some time. 


Percy 8. Fletcher, vice president of the D. 8S. Pate 
Lumber Co., and Mrs. Fletcher, accompanied by 
friends, left Monday for a month’s auto trip thru the 
eastern and New England States. 


The J. Al Pattison Lumber & Hardwoods (Ltd.), 
of Portland, Ore., announces that it has opened its 
office for both domestic and foreign business, and 
that the office at Portland will be at 815 Broadway 
Building. 


T. EB. Ripley, of Tacoma, Wash., vice president of 
the Wheeler, Osgood Co., millwork manufacturer, 
and Mrs. Ripley were in Chicago Wednesday 
on their way to Columbia, 8. C., to attend the marriage 
of their son, Capt. Clement Ripley, to Miss Ball, daugh- 
ter of William H. Ball, well known publisher in that 
city. 


S. H. Chatten, president, and T. C. Creel, sales rep- 
resentative, of the 8S. H. Chatten Lumber Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., were in Chicago Tuesday, calling 
on the local trade. Mr. Chatten went east from 
Chicago and Mr. Creel returned to Kansas City. 


Paul Lachmund, sales manager, and D. D. Rosen- 
berry, of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, 
were in Chicago a day this week on their way east on 
business. Mr. Rosenberry said that he expected soon 
to make St. Paul, Minn., his headquarters instead of 
Potlatch, 


A. C. Ebenreiter, who for several years operated 
the 2-Dot Lumber & Coal Co., at Twodot, Mont., has 
returned to Chicago on account of his wife’s health 
and is again with the Quixley Lumber Co., which he 
represented before going to Montana to engage in the 
retail business. 


. Lee W. Huddleston, of Cleveland, Ohio, who has 
been representing in Ohio territory the Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., was in Chicago on his 
way to the west Coast. Mr. Huddleston said that 
on account of the illness of his wife he will probably 
remove shortly to Wichita, Kan., and will travel in 
territory of which Wichita is the hub. 


H. 8. Thompson, of the Thompson Lumber Co., of 
Logansport, Ind., while in Chicago said that Logans- 
port is so underbuilt that 500 new houses are needed 
to supply the demand, but for some reason new build- 
ing is not going ahead as it should, despite the de- 
mand. Every time a house is vacated it rents at a 
premium, he said. 


J. W. Faulkner, of the Cleveland (Ohio) office of 
the Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
Seattle, Wash., is now in charge of the Chicago office 
of the company, following the resignation of A. M. 
Youngs. The two offices will be consolidated under 
Mr. Faulkner, who will continue to sell in Ohio ter- 
ritory as well as in the Chicago field. The Cleveland 
office will probably be maintained for a month or so 
longer. 


Visiting lumbermen desiring to see how everything 
is saved but the squeal in Chicago’s packingtown will 
be interested in the announcement of Armour & Co, 
that visitors are again permitted to go thru every 
department of that immense organization. The ‘“Visi- 
tors’ Entrance” at Armour’s as well as the other 
plants has been closed for the last two years on ac- 
count of the war, but again the guides are there to 
show visitors about. 


W. J. (“Billy”) Foye, of the W. J. Foye Lumber 
Co., Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago this week and said 
that he would surely, barring any mishap, be back in 
Chicago June 24 for the purpose of letting local golf- 
ers know that he still can drive the little old ‘pill’ 
about. In the annual Chicago tournaments Mr. Foye, 
who is one of the best lumbermen golfers in the coun- 
try, always made some hearts sad because he took many 
cups back to Omaha with him. 


More than 100 employees of lumber yards in Chi- 
cago which are members of the Retail Yardmen’s 
Association attended a dinner that was given under 
the auspices of the association Tuesday evening at 
the Congress Hotel. A feature of the dinner was an 
address on “Costs” given by C. F. Wiehe, of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. Mr. Wiehe illustrated 
his talk with lantern slides that have to do with the 
cost of manufacturing and selling lumber from the 
woods to the consumer. 


A. P. Smith, formerly secretany of the Wholesale 
Sash & Door Association, but now manager of the 
North American Wood Products Corporation, which 
is the export company of many of the sash and door 
and millwork concerns, has his office at 901 Guardian 
Life Building, 50 Union Square, New York. Thru the 
export company, which was recently organized as a 
selling agency under the Webb law, it is expected that 
a big business will be done with other countries in 
American millwork products. 


R. C. Clark, sales representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Tremont Lumber Co., of Rochelle, La., 
on his return from a visit to the mill, reports stocks 
badly shattered and most of the manufacturers of 
southern pine swamped with orders. The demand is 
for everything in yard stock and timbers and is com- 
ing just as much from the South as the North, Texas 
especially consuming an enormous volume of lumber. 
He said that within his knowledge the present situa- 
tion had never had a parallel. 


Charles W. Myers, of Kansas City, Mo., formerly 
Chicago representative of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 


Co., of Kansas City, but now with the Hilgard Lumber 
Co., was in Chicago this week, having come from the 
South, where he had spent several days looking for 
lumber. He said he never saw such a scarcity of 
southern pine lumber nor so many mills out of the 
market on account of having nothing to offer. D. V. 
Sweringen, of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., was an- 
other visitor from Kansas City this week. 


James D. Tremaine, of Flint, Mich., lumber buyer 
for the Buick Automobile Co., was in Chicago this 
week looking for lumber stocks of various kinds that 
the company badly needs. Getting the lumber one 
needs and when it is wanted is not the easy matter it 
was a short while ago, Mr. Tremaine reports, and con- 
sequently scouting trips are necessary. Another visitor 
on the lookout for lumber was W. J. Gillespie, of the 
Rutherford-Gillespie Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., who 
also admits that desirable stocks are scarce these 
days. 


The Edward Hines Lumber Co. has announced that 
Thomas 8. Whitten will become general manager of 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Co., to succeed the 
late Samuel J. Cusson, who died recently. Mr, Whit- 
ten, who has been with the Hines organization for the 
last eighteen years, was to have taken charge of the 
new southern pine operation of the Hines interests at 
Lumberton, Miss., but the vacancy at Virginia occa- 
sioned by the death of Mr. Cusson made him the most 
available man for the position. For several years 
Mr. Whitten has been manager of the Hines northern 
pine operation at Winton, Minn., which is just about 
completed, and previous to that he was manager of 
the North Wisconsin Lumber Co., at Hayward, Minn., 
another Hines operation that has been finished for 
some time. The manager for the Lumberton operation 
has not as yet been chosen, 


John R. Walker, recently lumber trade commis- 
sioner of the Department of Commerce, and Robert 
D. Burbank, recently attorney and examiner for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, have formed a part- 
nership for the practice of law. The firm will have 
offices in the Munsey Building at Washington and 
will devote special attention to cases before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the United States Shipping Board and the 
United States Railroad Administration, as well as 
foreign litigation and the adjustment of contracts, A. 
H. Oxholm, lumber commissioner of the Department 
of Commerce, who visited the Scandinavian countries, 
will start on a tour of the country June 19 for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, speak- 
ing before the different affiliated associations on the 
lumber situation in Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 
His first meeting will be that of the North Carolina 
Pine Association at Norfolk, Va. Roger E. Simmons, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., who was lumber commissioner to 
Russia, was in Chicago Wednesday conferring with 
Dr. Wilson Compton, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


LOCAL STRIKE AVERTED 


Chicago lumber yards, which were threatened with 
a teamsters’ strike, averted a probable walkout this 
week when a compromise agreement was reached 
between the yardmen and teamsters after several con- 
ferences. The men have been working eleven hours 
a day and receiving $23 a week for teams and $20 a 
week for single wagons. Under the compromise the 
teamsters will work ten hours a day, and receive $20 
a week for teams and $23 a week for single wagons. 
The agreement was reached following conferences 
between the United Employers’ Association of Wood 
Industries, which is a committee of fifteen, consisting 
of three representatives from five different branches of 
the industry and business agents of the Teamsters’ 
Union. Some of the workers in the planing mills are 
out on a strike, but prospects are that it will be settled 
shortly. The men first demanded a minimum wage of 
55 — an hour and jumped their demand to 60 cents 
an hour, 








DISCUSS NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Members of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association met at the 
offices of the association in Chicago on Wednesday 
and discussed several organization matters of im- 
portance. The work of each department was gone 
into in some detail and views were exchanged as to 
how some of the departmental work could be expanded 
on the basis of the present budget arrangements of 
the association. While finances were an important 
topic, probably the most important matter taken up 
is the proposal to increase the effectiveness of the 
inter-insurance exchange of the association. L. C. 
Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., attorney of the associa- 
tion, has given the matter of interinsurance much 
thought recently, as many members of the affiliated 
association are in favor of making the inter-insurance 
department a more important factor of the organiza- 
tion than it has been. A decision was reached that a 
special committee will go into the matter thoroly and 
make a report, and until the report is made nothing 
further will be done. 

The National expected to hold another session on 
Friday at the Congress Hotel for a thoro consideration 
of the subject of codperation between the lumber indus- 
try and the bureau of internal revenue of the Treasury 
Department on the subject of taxation of timber land 
and lumber properties under the provisions of the 
revenue bill, <A large gathering of lumbermen was 
expected to be present at the meeting and also D. T. 
Mason, timber valuation of the Revenue Department, 
and other reasury Department officials from Wash- 
ington, 
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STARTS AN EXTENDED TRIP 


Cc. EB. Paul, of the structural engineering depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, left Wednesday evening for the East on a 
trip that will not end until he has covered several 
parts of the country in the interest of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Paul will first visit Boston, where he will 
speak before different associations on mill construc- 
tion, standards of column and beam construction and 
waste utilization problems. After visiting New York 





C.. By 
National Engineer on Extended Trip 


PAUL, OF CHICAGO; 


City he will attend the Master Car Builders’ Associa- 
tion meeting at Atlantic City, N. J., and later in the 
same city the meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. Meetings will be attended at 
Philadelphia and Washington, D. C., and immediately 
upon his return, late in the month, he will leave on 
a western trip, visiting Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, 
Colo. ; Salt Lake City, Utah; Los Angeles, Cal.; Port- 
land, Ore., and then the midsummer meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association late in July at 
Mount Rainier, Wash. 





REWARDED FOR VALOR 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes great pleasure in 
extending its congratulations to another of its good 
friends upon the patriotic service of his son. 

Herrick R. Goodwillie, Company B, 131 Infantry, 
son of D. L. Goodwillie, of Goodwillie Bros., has been 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for heroism 
in action near Bois de Chaume Oct. 10, 1918. 

When his company was enfiladed from the right by 
machine guns and could neither advance nor with- 
draw he volunteered to go for assistance after several 
runners had been killed in similar attempts. He 
crawled back thru heavy machine gun fire, reached 
a French trench mortar battery, guided it forward 
and himself operated one of the mortars that de- 
stroyed the enemy machine gun nest and saved his 
company. 

He saw a great deal of action and some of the 
boys of his company, who were in the parade in Chi- 
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HERRICK R. GOODWILLIE; 
Lumberman’s Son Decorated for Heroism. 


cago on Monday, had much to say of his heroic con- 
duct in other engagements. 

Young Goodwillie, who is not yet 21, has received 
his commission as lieutenant and has been stationed 
in Germany for the present. He enlisted the morn- 
ing after war was declared and saw much active 
service. He was president of his class when he was 
graduated from the Oak Park high school. He has 
an unusual tenor voice and with other soldiers spent 
considerable time, after the armistice was declared, 


entertaining the boys who were either in hospitals 
or for other reasons needed cheering up. 

If one may judge by the comments of young Good- 
willie’s companions-in-arms, few young fellows in the 
service were more highly regarded than he. Mr. 
Goodwillie’s many friends in the lumber trade will 
join with us in hearty congratulations. 


Sollee “alliemae an ead 


TROUBLES OF A MILLMAN 


A Chicago sales representative of a western mill 
wrote his sales manager asking why some of those 
orders had not been filled, and the following reply was 
received, which might be entitled “Ten Days at a 
Sawmill,” or something of the sort: 

“TI will try and give you a little insight into opera- 
tion conditions at present, so you can see why orders 
are not forthcoming. At we are short thirteen 
men at the mill, chief among them being a planing 
foreman and a man and his wife to run the hotel. 
In the woods at ——— we need seventeen men, the 
most important being the woods foreman, as we let 
one go yesterday. At we need a mill superin- 
tendent, two millwrights, one edgerman, one tail 
Sawyer, one trimmerman, one storeman and three 
earriage riders. At we have ordered twelve 
men for the chains and one grader. 

“The labor turnover is much greater than last year 
as the men have not the fear of the army to keep 
them in the woods. The percentage of efficiency is 
ridiculously low and will explain the large number of 
claims on account of shortage and poor manufacture. 
The men in charge are good men, but they can not 
watch everything, and sometimes when their backs are 
turned the damage is done. The men in charge are 
pretty well discouraged over the handicaps they are 
laboring under, and while we are not trying to con- 
done mistakes entailing claims, too much criticism 
will not better matters.” 














BIG MARKET FOR BOX LUMBER 


Have you stopped over your salad long enough to 
figure out the influence on the lumber market of the 
crisp, appetizing lettuce grown under glass in Chicago? 

Lettuce and other hothouse products sometimes 
bring to Chicago as many as eight carloads of box 
stuff for one box maker on one train. On North Clark 
Street, near the city limits, there are three concerns 
engaged in making shipping crates for leaf and head 
lettuce, cukes and _ other 


“4, The urgent demand for building and construc- 
tion of every class, due to their having been forcibly 
held back for several years. 


“5. The shortage of the world’s food supply. 


“6. The proportionately higher levels of commodity 
prices existing practically all over Europe. 


Huge Demand for Necessities 


“On the one hand, then, we are facing a serious 
shortage of labor as soon as we approach normal 
industrial activity, and on the other hand there is 
confronting us a tremendous unsatisfied demand for 
many necessities which were difficult or impossible to 
obtain during the war. 

“Normally under such conditions we could have ex- 
pected a flood of low priced goods from the old world, 
while now we find that prices in Europe have risen 
proportionately much higher than in America, and the 
demand for commodities and labor to make up for the 
wastage of war is even more keenly felt there than 
here. 

“The manufacturer who now quotes the lowest possi- 
ble price consistent with the high cost of labor and 
guarantees this to be so, doing his buying freely on the 
same basis, ranks as our highest type of patriotic 
citizen. A new level of prices has been established 
from which there can be no material recession until 
inventive genius succeeds in correspondingly increas- 
ing labor’s productive capacity by mechanical means.” 





AIDS GOLD STAR FUND 


Mrs. Edward Hines, of Chicago, tendered $500 in 
Liberty bonds to the organization of Gold Star Moth- 
ers in Chicago on Memorial Day, the bonds given to 
the organization being bought with the first earnings 
of Edward Hines, jr., who lies buried in France. Gov- 
ernor Lowden of Illinois gave $1,000 to the fund, and 
in so doing said: 

“If the mother of a boy who did not come back can 
give $500 to help her sisters in sorrow, I would be a 
poor man not to give $1,000 when my boy is on his 
way home.” In making her gift, Mrs. Hines said: 

“The bonds are not to be measured in money. I 
treasured them more because they were purchased 
with the first money my son earned. I feel that if 
he could speak he would ask that it would be given 
to the mother of a boy who will never return to 
support her.” The donations with many others were 





green stuff grown on the 
glass covered farms of the 
northwest side. 

The largest of these con- 
cerns is that of the vege- 
table growers themselves. 
It is a kind of coéperative 
concern with a _ working 
capital of between $25,000 
and $50,000. This factory 
has been running since 
January. It is now looking 
for larger location and is 
feeling its way to 2,000,000 
boxes a year. 

The lumber for these 
crates is sawed to measure 
at Merrill, Wis., and is 
shipped to Chicago, where 
men, women, boys and girls 
nail the lumber into boxes 
of various sizes for shipping glass raised products, 
much of which is lettuce. 

Chicago raised lettuce is shipped to more than half 
the States of the Union. Salads on the tables of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, St. Louis, 
Omaha and other large cities are garnished with 
Chicago lettuce. Leaf lettuce alone demands thou- 
sands of boxes 16 inches long, 3 inches deep, and 8 
inches wide. When the weather is very cold each 
box receives a wrapping of stout paper. An un- 
wrapped box costs the shipper 5% cents. In Chicago, 
specially made power trucks are used to transfer the 
product from car to shop and to deliver the boxes. 








ARMOUR SAYS PRICES WILL NOT DROP 


Many reasons why prices will not go down are given 
by J. Ogden Armour, Chicago packer, in a letter an- 
swering an inquiry from Secretary of Labor Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson had asked Mr. Armour for his views on 
the present and future economic outlook in the United 
States and the Chicago packer replied as follows: 

“The greatest danger to our economic structure to- 
day arises from the failure of many to recognize a new 
and higher level of prices, based on permanently in- 
creased cost of labor and high taxation. Those who 
postpone building or buying in the hope of materially 
lower prices are speculating in the future misfortune 
of the nation; for falling prices, when reaching the 
point where profit is eliminated, mean panic, depres- 
sion, unemployment and other trouble. . 

“In the final analysis 75 percent or more of the cost 
of most commodities consists of labor and reductions 
in the market price of commodities are, therefore, in- 
evitably reflected in the compensation of labor. 

Why Wages Will Not Be Lower 

*““Nothing in the labor situation warrants anyone in 
expecting materially lower cost of commodities in gen- 
eral and building in particular. Wages will not be 
less for several fundamental reasons, viz. : 

“1, The practical stoppage of immigration since 
1914, depriving America of the several million of work- 
ers who normally would have come to our shores. 

“2. The retention by the nation’s military and naval 
establishments of nearly 2,000,000 workers, which may 
continue for an indefinite period. 

“8. The creation of new industries, such as ship 
building and manufacture of chemicals and dyes, re- 
quiring hundreds of thousands of workers. 
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A BOX LUMBER YARD OF CHICAGO TRUCK FARMERS 


given at the Gold Star Mothers’ bazaar held at the 
Coliseum in Chicago and which yielded a fine sum 
for the organization, which has as its purpose aid- 
ing needy Gold Star mothers who no longer can de- 
pend upon the support of their boys who gave their 
lives for their country. 





AUSTRALIAN EXPERT VISITS AMERICA 


The office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was honored 
this week with a very interesting call by I. H. Boas, 
of Perth, western Australia. Mr. Boas is a lecturer 
on chemistry at the technical school at Perth and 
has also recently received appointment as director of 
a Government forest laboratory which is to be estab- 
lished in that city. He has for some time been devoting 
considerable attention to the chemistry of wood distil- 
lation, paper pulp investigations and utilization of the 
smaller sizes of wood, of which Australia has a 
surplus because its lumber trade is largely export, 
taking large sizes and leaving scantlings, side-cuts etc., 
in supply much greater than domestic requirements. 

Mr. Boas has mapped out a rather comprehensive 
itinerary in the United States in investigating such 
subjects as laboratory equipment and supplies, the 
use of gums and rosins in the manufacture of varnishes 
and for other purposes, wood distillation, the manu- 
facture of alcohol from wood and the pharmaceutical 
uses of drugs of vegetable derivation. He came to 
Chicago from a visit to the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., and was very much impressed with 
the enthusiasm and good fellowship manifest among 
its workers. He will proceed east from Chicago and 
will prolong his investigations in the United States for 
some weeks. 





STEAM FEED MACHINE MUCH IMPROVED 


The Brownlee Machine Works, of Shubuta, Miss., 
are again pushing the manufacturing and sale of their 
twin engine steam feeds and report gratifying suc- 
cess. There are hundreds of these feeds in successful | 
operation, but during the war the company was unable 
to get material in large quantities and therefore could 
only handle repairs and take care of a few of its 
old friends. The machine has been improved and is 
wonderfully simple and efficient. It requires very little 
attention and is always ready for work. Not much 
steam is required to operate it, a 1-inch steam pipe be- 
ing ample for the No. 5 size, 
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Tennessee Red Cedar 
Posts and Poles, Oak 
Dimension, Bridge 


Plank and Wagon Stock. 














We invite your orders. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS | 


All stock shown below is in first class ship- 
ping condition and is offered mensect to prior sale. 
Prices shown are Net, F. O. B. Mill, taking 
Alexandria rate of freight on interstate ship- 
ments. We guarantee weights as shown below. 
Prices on application for Surfacing. 

















Items PLAIN RED OAK 
1 4/4 No. 1 Com,, wt. 4200 Ibs.. 30,000’ $31.00 
2 4/4 No. 2 Com.,, wr eee ee’ - 45,000’ 21.00 
3 4/4 No. 3 Com.,, wt. 4200 Ibs.. 35,000’ 11.00 
PLAIN RED GU M 
4 4/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 3400 Ibs.. 15,000’ 30.00 
SAP GUM 
5 4/4 Bxbds., 9-12”, wt. 3200 Ibs. 30,000’ 32.00 
7 5/4 No. 2 Com., i 3400 Ibs. 160,000’ 19.00 
AS 
8 6/4&8/4 Dog Bds., weight 
3400 Ibs,. 13,000’ 15.00 
CYPRESS 
9 8/4 Shop, wt. 3200 Ibs....... 21,000’ 40.00 
ELM 
10 8/4 Log Run, wt. 3400 lbs... 45,000’ 28.00 


The rewer- ieee 
Lumber Company 
11 Miles West 


Miltonberg, La of Alexandria. 


Telephone and Telegranh—Alexandria 


‘OPECIAL 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


9,000’ 1/2” FAS Plain Red Oak 
50,000’ 3/8” No. | Com. Plain Wh. Oak 
150,000’ 4/4” No. | Common Ash 
56,000’ 3/8” FAS Sap Gum 
100,000’ 4/4” 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. 
50,000’ 4/4” FAS Sap Gum, 13” & Wdr. 
100,000’ 4/4” No. | Shop Cypress 

50,000’ 5/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 6/4” No. | Shop Cypress 

25,000’ 8/4” No. | Shop Cypress 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


erd. renner 


Lumber 4 Company 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 








The 
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Oak Bill Stock 
Cypress, Ash, Elm, Gum 
We want to move promptly: 


: 100,000 ft. 4-4 Select Red Cypress 
i 100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Ash 


Send us your inquiries. 


He Dry Stock, high class manufacture, 
good widths, good lengths. 


Pelican umber 


Mound, Louisiana. 


oO. 




















LUMBERMEN PLAN SUMMER OUTING 

EVANSVILLE, IND., June 3.—Preparations are 
complete for the annual summer outing of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, which will be held 
Saturday, June 14, on the steamer Joe Fowler on 
the Ohio River. The plan is that the Fowler shall 
go down the river to the new Government dam 
that is being constructed seventeen miles below 
Evansville. The entertainment committee expects 
between 200 and 300 lumbermen, with their families 
and friends, to make the trip. There will be a 
fried chicken luncheon served on the boat at 5 p. m. 
Dancing, music and other forms of entertainment 
will be provided. 





CASUALTY COMPANY ENTERS TENNESSEE 


Now that Tennessee has a law, to become effective 
July 1, permitting mutual casualty insurance com- 
panies to write business in that State the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., of Chicago, is making extensive 
preparations to get a share of that business. The com- 
pany, which had headquarters in Chicago and of which 
James S. Kemper is manager, has opened offices at 
Memphis and Nashville. Russ M. Whitney, formerly 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., who had charge of the com- 
pany’s business in that State, will be manager of the 
Tennessee branch of the company and W. W. Watkins 
will be assistant manager. Others of the company who 
are now in that State arranging for the offices are 
Fred W. Stevens, J. M. Showalter and C. J. Zigler. 

The company will write casualty business only 
among saw and planing mills, lumber yards and mill- 
work and woodworking institutions. Two offices will 
be maintained within the State in order that better 
service in handling claims may be given and lumber- 
men in Tennessee will find the company provided in 


every way to take care of their casualty insurance 
matters. J. M. Ransom, of John B. Ransom & Co, 
(Inc.), of Nashville, manufacturers of hardwood lum- 
ber, has been named a member of the advisory board 
of the company. 





RUSS M. WHITNEY, 


Manager of Tennessee Branch of Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co. 





BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. FExeter—C. K. 
Crane & List. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta—The Moss-Downer Lumber 
Co, has been succeeded by the Downer Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago — The Findeisen & Kropf 
Manufacturing Co. has changed its name to Beneke 
& Kropf Manufacturing Co. 

Chicago—The Michigan Sash & Door Co. of Chi- 
cago and Detroit, has changed its name to Inter- 
state Millwork Co. 

La Fayette—The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co. succeeds Thomas Hoadley in the lumber and 
grain business. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Evansville Band Mill 
Co. has surrendered its charter as a corporation 
and in the future will be operated as a co-partner- 
ship. The company was three years old. Frank M. 
Cutsinger, Joseph W. Waltman and George Foot, 
officers of the former corporation will control the 
business under the co-partnership. There will be 
no change in the management. 


KANSAS. Baxter Springs—The E. C. Abernathy 
Lumber Co. has purchased the yard of the Cook- 
Buffington Lumber Co, This yarn was visited by a 
disastrous fire early in the year, 


MICHIGAN. Coldwater—The Stokes Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been succeeded by Charles J. Carlisle. 

Detroit—The Michigan Sash & Door Co, is suc- 
ceeded by the Interstate Millwork Co. 

Ypsilanti—W. S. Brannum, of the Knudson & 
Mercer interests of Chicago, has purchased the 
Ypsilanti yard of the Westfield & Fall River Lum- 
ber Co, The name of the company will be changed 
to Ypsilanti Lumber & Coal Co 


MISSISSIPPI. Meridian — The E. E. Jackson 
Lumber Co. is discontinuing its Meridian office and 
the sales office will again be in the Keyser Build- 
ing, Baltimore, 

MONTANA. Great Falls — The Rogers-Temple- 
ton Lumber Co., operating yards in the Northwest 
has sold out to thirteen companies organized to take 
over the various yards. 


NEBRASKA. Grant—W. H. Adams succeeds R. 
Arterburn, 

Hyannis—F. M. Svalding Lumber Co. is reported 
to be about to sell out to a company of local capi- 
talists. The company handles hardware, furniture 
and coal as well as lumber. 


NEW YORK. Lancaster — George L. Stafford 
(Agt.) has sold out to the Stow Lumber & Coal Co. 

Utica—The estate and machinery of the bankrupt 
Schiffer Lumber Co. were sold at auction by the 
trustee and were bought in by H. H. Victory. 


OHIO. Frankfort—John W. Ott has sold his plan- 
ing mill, elevator and lumber and coal business to 
the Western Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio. M. F. 
Engard will be in charge of the Frankfort business. 

Hamilton—The Cullen & Vaughn Co. has sold its 
property to the Beckett Paper Co., and has re- 
organized and purchased property upon which a 
new mill will be erected. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—T. L. Neves has sold out 
to the Price Few Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Oelrichs—The Van Wickle 
Grain & Lumber Co., of York, Neb., has purchased 
the yard and stock of the Mid-West Lumber & Coal 
Co., at Oelrichs, and will erect a large grain eleva- 
tor here. L. A Van Horn, who has been manager 
of the yard for three years will continue in charge 
for the new owner. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Campbell- 
Brown-Davis Timber Co. has decided to discontinue 
business, according to recent report. 


WISCONSIN. Appleton—Daniel and Martin Mc- 
Donald succeed the Miller Lumber Co. in the lumber 
and building material business. 

Tomahawk—The Northern Lumber & Supply Co., 
of Wausau, Wis., has — out a Fitzgerald & 
McDonald Lumber Co. at Tomahawk 


Crane succeeds 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—The Deal-Powers Lum- 
ber Co. has incorporated with a capital of $300,000. 

CALIFORNIA, ee Parlier Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,00 

FLORIDA. Apalachicola—Jackson River Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $80,000. 

Sanford—Tropical Manufacturing Co., inco 
rated to manufacture crates; capital, $100,000. 

ILLINOIS. Alton — Springman Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from_ $50,000 to 995,000. 

Chicago — Black Bros. Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $40,000. 

KENTUCKY. Paintsville—Licking River Devel- 
opment Co., incorporated; capital, $750,000; will de- 
velop hardwood timber and coal lands. 

MAINE. Bangor—L. M. Sullivan Co., 
rated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Gardner — 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Northampton—Pomeroy Bros. (Inc.); 
rated; capital, $30,000. 


MICHIGAN. Half Way—Stephens Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $30,000. 

MINNESOTA. Balaton — Balaton Lumber & 
Hardware Co., incorporated; capital, $27,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Darling—Planters Gin Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000; lumber and building ma- 
terials. 

MONTANA. Molt—Lake Basin Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000 

NEW YORK. Long Island—Sherman Woodwork- 
ing Co., incorporated. 

ew York—Close Lumber & Trading Corpora- 

tion; incorporated; capital, $50,000; lumber, paint 
and oe materials. 

New York—Tanner & Litchfield, incorporated; 
capitaj, $25,000; lumber and timber *pusiness. 

OKLAHOMA. Wheatland — Farmers’ Grain & 
Lumber Co., incorporated: capital, $10,000. 

TEXAS. pee Conton Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000 

Dawson—Dawson Lumber Co., 
tal, $10,000. 

Wills Point—Wills Point Lumber Co., 
capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 

VIRGINIA, Lamington —Samiiilen, eer Cor- 
poration; incorporated; capital, $75,0 

WASHINGTON. Sedro- srosbiincinenrts Side Log- 


incorpo- 
Eastern Chair 


incorpo- 


incorporated; capi- 


increasing 


ging Co., incorporated; capital, $2, 
‘ Seattle “Ballard Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
a 

Seat oy Union Mill Co., incorporated; capi- 
tai, $20,000. 


" : Seattle —Rossford Logging Co., incorporated; capi- 
a 


Tacoma—M. & W. Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $2,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington — Finney-Wise 


Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


INDIANA. Michigan City—The American Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., has opened yards and offices here. 

LOUISIANA. Lafayette—The Baldwin Lumber 
Co. and Association of Commerce have agreed upon 
terms under which a new sawmill will be brought 
to Lafayette. ’ 

Lecompte—The Central Hardware Co., of Alex- 
andria, will open a branch store here and will 
handle lumber and building materials. 

MISSISSIPPI. Pass Christian—The Gulf Coast 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. will soon begin the 
operation of a saw and planing mill, box and can- 
ning factory. — 

NEBRASKA. Fullerton—The Farmers’ Lumber 

Machinery Co. will engage in business here. 
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Newman Grove—Sanderson & Jones recently be- 
gan a lumber business here. 

Orleans—G. E. Bucknell will engage in the lum- 
ber business here. He was formerly in the business 
in Sterling, leaving to enlist in the Army. 

NEW YORK. New York—A. Roberson & Son, 
mill work manufacturers of Binghamton, N. Y., 
will open an office at 76 Pine Street, New York 
City, in charge of Valentine Stortz. 

New York—The Close Lumber & Trading Cor- 
poration has begun business as sales agent. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elk Park—W. W. Shores 
has opened a new lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Centrahoma — The Bunch Hard- 
ware Co. will soon open a hardware and building 
material business in a building now under con- 
struction for that purpose. 

Chickasha—The Wheatland Grain & Lumber Co., 
of Wheatland, will open a branch business here. 
Sheds are now under erection, 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Schwartz Lumber 
Co. will open in business at 201 Central State Bank 
Building. 

TEXAS. Houston—O. B. Andrews, of Chatta- 
nooga, will establish a plant here to manufacture 
corrugated fiber-board containers. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver — Announce- 
ment is made of the organization of the Lapan 
Logging Co. (Ltd.), which has taken over the 
logging equipment, etc., recently owned by the 
Imperial Munitions Board at Jackson Bay. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The Industrial Labora- 
tories (Inc.) announce an increase in the capital 
stock from $10,000 to $25,000, the purpose of which 
is to make extensive improvements including addi- 
tions to the cooperage and drum manufacturing de- 
partments. 

Wynne—F. G. Foley, of Paris, Ill., has been seek- 
ing a location here for a large band mill. 

CALIFORNIA. San Diego—A new planing mill 
will be erected by J. T. Weldon to replace the one 
recently destroyed bv fire. The building will cost 
about $10,000. 

FLORIDA. Apalachicola — The Jackson River 
Lumber Co., recently organized, will erect a sawmill 
in connection with the planing mill. 

GEORGIA. Albany—The Reynolds Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. will build a $55,000 plant to manufacture 
boxes, crates, etc. 

Macon—The National crate & Cushion Co., of 
Macon and Byron, recently organized with a capital 
of $250,000, will erect a plant at each place. 


ILLINOIS. Morris—The Beatty Lumber Co. has 
begun work on the erection of a large office build- 
ing. A new front will be put in the lime house and 
new scales will be installed. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Plans have been com- 
pleted to enlarge the plant of the Wemyss Furni- 
ture Co. from a one to a three-story building and 
to build an extension on what is now the machine 
room. The company is issuing $75,000 worth of 
stock. 

LOUISIANA. Saline—The Saline Lumber & Stave 
Co. will erect a sawmill. 

MINNESOTA. Winton—Cyril Fortier, of Duluth, 
is erecting a sawmill on his property at White Iron 
Lake near here, 

NEBRASKA. Ogalala—The Ogalala Lumber Co. 
has let the contract for a new building, 38 by 110 


feet. 

O’Neil—Seth Noble, whose lumber yard was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, will rebuild. The new 
shed will be of reinforced concrete construction. 

OHIO. Hamilton—Cullen & Vaughn Co. will erect 
a mill, up-to-date and modernly equipped. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Humboldt—The Tuthill Lum- 
ber Co. will erect a new lumber shed, 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
will erect a plant for manufacturing oil barrels. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The recently in- 
corporated Colonial Timber & Coal Corporation, with 
a capital of $10,000,000, has purchased 200,000 acres 
of coal and timber lands and began development 
work on June 1. The company is reported to be 
planning to put in two or more bandmills. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Robertson & 
Hackett Sawmills (Ltd.) purpose tearing down the 
old planing mill on False Creek, which has heen in 
operation for thirty years and will erect a modern, 
electric-driven plant to cost approximately $40,000. 


CASUALTIES 


ILLINOIS. Weston—C. E. Graves & Co., in the 
hardware, grain and lumber business, had a loss 
by fire estimated at $60,000. The company will 
rebuild at once. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Northampton—Fire in the 
woodworking and cabinet factory of Miller Bros. 
destroyed .lumber, cabinets and other property 
amounting to about $3,500. 

MICHIGAN. Pellston — Jackson & Tindle lost 
their department store and saw mill by fire. 


NEBRASKA. UO’Neill — The Noble lumber yard 
was destroyed by fire. Seth Noble, proprietor, will 
rebuild. 

NEW YORK. Middleport — Fire caused slight 
damage in the Niagara wood working factory. 

OKLAHOMA, Ft. Towson — The planing mill, 
electric light plant and some of the lumber of the 
Pine Belt Lumber Co. were destroyed by fire. 


OREGON. Portland—The Oregon Rox & Manu- 
facturing Co.’s plant in South Portland and the ad- 
joining plant of the South Portland Shingle Mill 
were destroyed by fire, entailing a loss estimated 
at $35,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The big hard- 
wood stocks of Wilson H. Lear were seriously 
threatened by fire on May 28. Strenuous efforts 
confined the fire to two rows along the siding in 
the yard which were entirely consumed. The loss 
was about 369,000 feet of lumber. 

Philadelphia—The William M. Lloyd Co. suffered 
a fire loss estimated at $10,000. The fire started in 
the yard along the railroad siding, and the cause has 


-largest engineers’ depots in France. 


not yet been determiined. The damage was largely 
among longleaf timbers, where there will be a good 
salvage by resawing, and the loss is estimated on 
that basis and is covered by insurance. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The Donovan Lum- 
ber Co.’s sawmill was damaged by fire to the ex- 
tent of $20,000. The fire was caused by friction in 
the machinery and the damage was largely confined 
to machinery, saws and belting. The loss is covered 
by insurance. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Pine Creek—The sawmill op- 
erated by Curt and Oscar Hathaway was destroyed 
by fire on May 19. The fire is supposed to have 
been caused by sparks. 


WISCONSIN. Ashland — The Bell «umber Co. 
suffered a heavy loss in the forest fire which has 
been raging in the Squaw Bay region. Several log 
landings were completely wiped out with many 
thousands of cedar ties, poles, posts and other prod- 
ucts, estimated at about $30,000. 

Bayfield—The Wachsmuth Lumber Co. lost one 
landing and a large quantity of hemlock timbers in 
the forest fire in the Squaw Bay region. 

Marinette—Report is made of a fire in Dunbar 
which destroyed the saw mill, planing mill and 
round house of tne J. W. Wells Lumber Co., of 
Menominee, Mich. The Girard Lumber Co. is also 
reported to have suffered a severe loss, but details 
have not yet come thru. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Fort Coulonge—Louis Normand's saw- 
mill and dwelling were damaged by fire recently, 
the loss being estimated at $10,000. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


Capiz, OHIO, June 3.—The Prendergast Lumber Co., 
of — has purchased 30 acres of fine oak timber 
near here. 





DerMoTT, ARK., June 2.—The Jackson Tie Co., of 
Jackson, Tenn., has bought 1,500 acres of timber land 
and will establish several portable mills. G. E. Smith 
is the local manager. 


PopLar Buurr, Mo., June 2.—E. R. Butler, of Chi- 
cago, trustee for a Minneapolis syndicate, last week 
closed a deal with the Current River Land & Cattle Co. 
for 69,000 acres of timber land in southeast Missouri, 
the deal involving $1,000,000. 


ANTIGO, W18s., May 31.—The Yawkey-Bissell Lumber 
Co. has purchased from the M. J. Wallrich Land Co., of 


Shawano, the timber on a tract in the township of 
Evergreen. The consideration is $6,400 and the pur- 
chaser has five years to remove the timber, with option 
of extension of five more years upon fulfilling certain 
conditions. 1 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., June 3.—George Esselman and 
Roy Rutherford purchased the “Arthur Timber” from 


KE. H. Gillispie. The timber consists of 100 acres, lying 
almost within the corporate limits of the city of Sutton. 
The new owners have also purchased the Ree sawmill 
and will move it down to Cherry Falls, where it will be 
put in operation. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., June 3.—The Colonial Timber 
& Coal Corporation, recently chartered by J. B. Ellison 
and William H. Culver, of Charleston; Jesse L. 
Gregory, of Chicago; Ralph Sunderland, of Omaha, 
and others, has purchased 200,000 acres of land in 
Kanawha, Raleigh, Wyoming, Boone and Randolph 
counties, West Virginia. It is all coal land, and is said 
to include 100,000 acres of virgin forest. On June 1 
the company began development, headquarters being 
maintained in Charleston. The company also owns 
large tracts in Kentucky and Virginia. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., June 4.—The following purchases 
of timberlands have been noted recently: West Vir- 
ginia. Stave & Lumber Co. and Hurst & Co., stave 
manufacturers, of Typo, Ky., have purchased large 
tracts of oak near Typo; J. Walsh Adams et al. pur- 
chased hardwood lands along Caudill’s Branch of 
Rockhouse Creek, near Blackey; A. L. Holcomb and 
others purchased 500 acres of hardwood on Line Fork 
in Letcher County and will cut the oak into ties; Sam 
Collins and Louis E. Harvie purchased 1,000 acres 
near Deane, Ky.; L. C. Pratt and others purchased 
hardwood timberland along Colly Creek, near Colly, Ky. 











HYMENEAL 


THOMAS-WINSTEAD.—Announcement has heen 
made of the engagement of Miss Marion Seott Win- 
stead, daughter of George Wesley Winstead, to Ed- 
win Roosevelt Thomas, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
E. Thomas, of St. Louis. Miss Winstead is a gradu- 
ate of Mary Institute and of Wellesley College and 
a granddaughter of the late Rufus J. Lackland, a 
St. Louis pioneer. Mr. Thomas was graduated from 
Washington University with the class of 1917, of 
which he was president. He was commissioned an 
ensign in the navy after training at the Chicago 
Municipal Pier, and later was an instructor at Pel- 
ham Bay, After his discharge from the 
service last February he became connected with 
the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
of which his father is president. 





COOKSTON-SULLIVAN. — Miss Lois Sullivan, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Sullivan, of Alex- 
andria, La., was married on May 19 to Lieut. Roy C. 
Cookston, formerly with the Holloway Saw Mill Co., 
Clayton, La. The bride’s father is well known in 
the lumber industry, being one of the road men of 
the Southern Pine Association. Lieut. Cookston 
left the Utely-Holloway Saw Mill Co. to enlist in the 
army and it is expected that he will shortly return 
to that company. He has seen twenty-two months 
of overseas service and was in charge of one of the 
He has but 
recently returned and received his discharge. The 
voung couple are now making a short honeymoon 
trip. 





STRAUSS-VOGLER. — Albert L. Strauss, vice 
president and general manager of the Malvern Lum- 
ber Co., Malvern, Ark.. and Miss Irma Vorler, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, were married in St. Louis, May 21. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 38 


Local lumbermen who have lived thru many ups 
and downs of the lumber industry say they never 
saw such a wild market as exists at present. Prices 
on most of the woods in many of the items have 
advanced so much within the last month and a half 
that distributers are at their wits’ end to know 
where to get stocks to cover the orders that are 
crowding in from everywhere. It was thought that 
war-time fixed prices were high, and much growling 
was heard then, but those who growled at those 
prices are now pleading for stocks regardless of the 
advances since. The market is simply such that a 
big price must be paid if stocks are to be had, and 
then many who badly need lumber and are willing 
to pay for it, can not get what they want. Re- 
ports from the west Coast, which seems to be set- 
ting the pace for wild performances, say that the 
mills are selling any old thing at any old price, and 
are cleaning their, mill yards of their last stick. 
Many of the larger southern pine concerns were 
out of the market this week, but expect to be back 
within a week or so, after they can get the order 
file checked against ability to ship and produce. 
The same is true of big mills in other territories and 
many smaller mills have quit trying to run the race 
between orders and production. This is especially 
true of hardwood mills. ‘‘Nothing to offer,’’ is 
the most common report from the mill producing 
territories now. The most frequent question is, 
‘*Where is the business coming from, anyway?’’ 
and the answer simply seems to be that the whole 
country is expanding and the expansion is demand- 
ing an enormous volume of building material. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 31 


Lumber Shingles 
| SRE CR ES OE ere 32,684,000 4,969,000 
SG. 6 Ka Seda des veRDnR 47,306,000 5,894,000 
DOE kk as wes 14,622,000 925,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 31 
Lumber Shingles 
SAD seas Bone anys 663,773,000 92,368,000 
eR Cee 1,050,289,000 124,730,000 
DOOCPERSE acs kveces 386,516,000 32,362,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 31 
Lumber Shingles 
1919 FV se Chen ees oe 12,789,000 3,509,000 
2, EE oe ae ere eee 22,737,000 4,146,000 
Decrease ......... 9,948,000 637,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 31 
Lumber Shingles 
ol) Jeera a wera ace 265,465,000 60,893,000 
DEEO Wives Cedi ess 665 510,475,000 83,310,000 
DOCTORRO 2c cccess 245,010,000 22,417,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the week ending June 4 were as follows: 


CLAss— No. Value. 
OES Se ee eric 1 $ 550 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 73 240,900 

5,000 and under i ee 22 152,400 

10,000 and under 26,000....> 36 526,700 

25,000 and under 50,000..... 8 221,000 

50,000 and under 100,000..... 3 230,000 

ee | eee 3 385,000 

Cee rere eee 146 $ 1,756,550 
Average valuation for week...... are 12,031 
Totals previous week............ 83 1,880,450 
Average valuation previous week... ... 22,656 
Totals corresponding week, 1918.. 62 517,050 
Totals Jan, 1 to June 4, 1919....1,813 34,120,075 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, ithe 4.—Northern pine made further 
advanced’ of from $2 to $5 this week and reports say 
that the mills are getting all the business they want. 
As many consumers are unable to get stocks else- 
where they are turning to the high priced pine 
stocks when they can get prompt shipment. 


New York, N. Y., June 3.—Market prices are 
strong, and the outlook for business has improved, 
because builders, especially in the outlying sections, 
report more building. There are more contracts be- 
ing placed and indications point to an active sum- 
mer. Factory trade is slow in developing but the 
demand is large enough compared with stocks of- 
fered for ready shipment. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 3.—Demand has 
shown greater strength during the last week than 
at any time this month but the movement of sup- 
plies is still below normal. The lower grades are 
more active than the better grades, most of which 
are going into buildings. Flooring, ceiling and 
siding are especially good sellers as compared with 
some of the other items. Prices are strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 4.—A strong market in white 
pine prevails, but the advances have not thus far 
been as large as in most other woods. An inckease 
is expected to occur soon and already wholesalers 
find it difficult to renew their stocks. The low 
grades are moving slowly and are waiting for some 


revival of the box and crating trade to develop. 
Scarcely any improvement has lately occurred and 
hardly any white pine is arriving by lake. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., June 3.—Reports from mill sec- 
tions indicate a falling off in production, and while 
the yard demand has been easier, prices have been 
well maintained, and even point to higher tend- 
encies because of the smaller volume of stocks of- 
fered for immediate shipment. Much building is 
in prospect, but it develops slowly in the city sec- 
tions where spruce is an important factor. Assort- 
ments at the yards are in a little better condition 
and they feel inclined to await further developments 
in building before getting into the market on a very 
active basis. 


Boston, Mass., June 4.—Because of the carpenters’ 
strike the local market is at a standstill and yard- 
men refuse to add to already fair stocks. Whole- 
salers’ trade with outside customers is not what 
it ought to be. Base dimension is firm at $45, while 
9-inch goes at $47; 10-inch, $47; and 12-inch, $49. 
Random is getting firmer, prices current being: 2x3 
to 2x7, $38 to $40;. 2x8, $42 to $43; 2x10, $45 to $46; 
2x12, $47 to $48. In wide stock trade is not so brisk. 
Boards are dull but random covering boards are 
firm at $38 to $39 and matched are at bottom at $42. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, June 4.—The post business is not so 
active as it was, due to the arrival of the season 
when conditions are quiet; and a revival is not 
expected until late in August. Poles have not 
livened up as much as might be expected in sym- 
pathy with other wood products, but distributers 
are hopeful of an active future. White cedar 
shingles are scarce and very strong in price, with 
a tendency toward further advances. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, June 4.—Local hardwood distributers 
readily admit that they are unable to keep up with 
the market in the items that have been making 
such quick changes upward. Never in the history of 
the local hardwood trade have conditions been such 
as they are now and it keeps wholesalers and 
commission men scrambling for stocks to sell, many 
scrambling without avail. Many mills are out of the 
market and are content to clear their order books 
which in many instances will take two months to do. 
There is a good market for hardwoods from several 
different kinds of consumers who appear anxious to 
pay the prices, despite their highness, if they can 
only get the stocks. Fortunate is the hardwood 
concern that has stocks to sell on such a market 
as exists today, because prices were never so 
high as they are at present. Mill reports show that 
production is not increasing while demand is in- 
creasing. 





Kansas City, Mo., June 3.—Demand for yard 
grades of hardwood in lumber and finish is growing 
steadily and prices are stiffening. Gum, poplar, 
maple and oak are being bought more freely than 
for some time. The factory trade is better. Imple- 
ment and furniture factories and specialty plants 
are taking hardwoods freely and orders for hickory 
and ash are especially strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 2.—The demand for plain and 
quartered white oak is so great and the stocks are 
so low that some buyers are willing to pay a pre- 
mium over the market price for a car here and 
there. The prices continue to advance so rapidly 
that one scarcely knows what the market is. The 
call for 6/4 and 8/4 FAS white oak, either quartered 
or plain, is big. Ash, too, is in big demand. The 
only item in which there is an apparent lull is No. 2 
sap gum. . 


New Orleans, La., June 2._Hardwood demand has 
developed rapidly to rather unexpected proportions 
and stocks have been greatly reduced. Furniture 
and automobile interests have been buying freely, 
while export demand also has developed encouraging 
proportions. Production continues below normal and 
owing to broken stock assortments some orders are 
not easily placed. Prices are very strong. Quota- 
tions on tupelo, manufactured on a growing scale by 
the cypress mills, have scored material gains under 
the heavy call. 


Alexandria, La., June 2.—Continued rains during 
the last week have upset logging, and a number of 
mills have been forced to shut down. Prices are 
advancing steadily, but there is little consolation 
in this when the production has been practically 
cut off. 





New York, N. Y., June 3.—It is difficult to find any 
weak spot in the hardwood market. Stocks at all 
mill points are far below normal, but reports are 
that the next few weeks will see a substantial in- 
crease in production. Returning troops are slowly 
getting back to their old occupations, and prices 
are sufficiently encouraging to induce plants with 
small outputs to get into the market on a more 
active basis. The inquiry is well distributed, and 
prices are slightly higher in all lines. 





Boston, Mass., June 4.—Hardwood dealers find a 
good domestic and foreign demand, trade increasing 
and prices constantly advancing. Both plain and 
quartered oak are in good demand. The market in 
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gum is getting active and some are quoting red 
gum, ists and 2nds, as high as $77. Birch is in 
better demand and higher. Maple is selling well. 
Interior finish demand shows an improvement. 
Prices current are: Oak, plain, $95 to $105; quar- 
tered, $130 to $135; basswood, $71 to $73; birch, red, 
$80 to $83; sap, $70 to $73; maple, $65 to $68. 


Baltimore, Md., June 2.—Quotations on even the 
lowest grades of hardwoods are maintained, while 
the limit of the advance on the better grades does 
not seem to have been reached yet. Reductions are 
being effected in stocks here and the mills will be 
unable for some time to make up the deficiency. 
Requirements are on the increase, which causes 
further marking up of some stocks. The export 
movement is rapidly attaining large proportions 
and requires only shipping to take up larger quan- 
tities. 





Cincinnati, Ohlo, June 3.—There is a heavy 
volume to the movement of hardwoods of all kinds, 
consumers showing more eagerness to secure the 
filling of orders as prices advance. The market has 
increased in strength and rapidly decreasing stocks 
give every assurance that there will be no downward 
swing of quotation lists this summer. The demand 
is particularly strong for ash, oak, gum and hickory, 
in the better grades, by the manufacturers of furni- 
ture and vehicles, with an equally good demand for 
the lower grades from box factories. There has been 
a very urgent:-call for grades suitable for sash, 
doors and interior trim of all kinds, while the 
demand for flooring material has been unusual. 
There is less argument over prices, which appear 
to have been accepted by buyers as set on a higher 
level, while the eagerness to get orders accepted 
and deliveries fixed indicates a growing fear of 
still higher prices in the near future. 





Buffalo, N. Y., June 4.—The hardwood demand 
is keeping up in a fairly satisfactory way, tho the 
building business is not up to the usual propor- 
tions. Factory buying has been good for some time. 
The market is showing much strength, as the result 
of a shortage of stocks. It is being found that it 
is easier to sell stock than to replace it, as the 
mills are asking advances on almost everything. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, June 4.—Hemlock is going along well 
on its recent advance and distributers are having no 
trouble in booking business. Some think that hem- 
lock could advance still further and sell just as weil. 
Stocks are scarce. 


New York, N. Y., June 3.—Mill supplies are lim- 
ited, and no difficulty is reported in obtaining the 
recent advances made by manufacturers. Stocks 
among yards are broken, but retailers in outlying 
sections find a sufficient improvement in the build- 
ing market, especially so far as alterations are con- 
cerned, to warrant their keeping their hemlock sup- 
plies in good shape. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 4.—Much strength is being 
shown in the hemlock market, which is advancing, 
because of the shortage of supplies. The Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin mills are asking $2 more 
than a short time ago and many have nothing to 
offer. The demand is on a larger scale than a 
couple of months ago, tho not up to the volume 
of some years. Many small structures needing 
hemlock are being erected. 


North Tonawanda, N, Y., June 3.—Stock is mov- 
ing briskly and as a consequence some yards are 
practically out of supplies. With yard and mill sup- 
plies growing smaller and the demand assuming 
greater proportions than heretofore this season, 
dealers report a further tendency to advance prices. 
Buyers are not particular about the price as long 
as they are able to get lumber, since sellers have 
reached the point where they have difficulty in sup- 
Plying the stock desired without offering extra in- 
ducements. 





Boston, Mass., June 4.—Demand is slow for hem- 
lock dimension, random or boards. Prices remain 
fairly firm owing to limited supply. Lack of building 
and the carpenters’ strike are operating against the 
market. Eastern clipped hemlock boards, 10- to 16- 
foot, are still generally quoted at $38, but there are 
some who insist on $39 and others from whom one 
may readily buy at $37. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3.—The market is steady, 
with a good demand and firm price lists. Distribu- 
tion has been accelerated somewhat by the increased 
activity in building and retailers have expressed 
some anxiety over their future supplies, as mills 
are reported slower in making response to orders. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, June 4.—Poplar has advanced, some of 
the better grades taking rather strong advances, 
and still distributers can sell all they are able to 
obtain from the mills. The poplar market looks 
good for some time. 





Boston, Mass., June 4.—Poplar is firmer and 
higher in price. There has been business in poplar 
boards with foreign concerns as well as a better 
domestic demand. For both Ists and 2nds the 
demand is very good and stock is very hard to 
locate. Prices current, inch, are $102 to $107. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3.—Demand has strength- 
ened and prices have become firmer, with an up- 


ward tendency. More lumber is going to wagon and 
furniture manufacturers, and to the planing mills 
for various purposes, from interior finish to ordinary 
boxes and crating. It becomes increasingly difficult 
to secure prompt filling of orders and conditions at 
the mills indicate a higher market as inevitable 
in a few weeks at least. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, June 4.—West Coast mills are selling 
anything at any kind of price, according to word 
reaching Chicago, and with prices going to discount 
sheet No. 5, which is from $1 to $3 over discount 
sheet No. 4 the market on west Coast products is 
about the wildest that that producing country ever 
witnessed. All the business that Chicago distrib- 
uters are doing with the mills, and that is not much, 
is done by wire and even wire service sometimes 
fails to connect orders up with offers. Western 
wholesalers frankly admit in correspondence with 
Chicago distributers that they do not know what 
stock will be selling for when the correspondence 
reaches Chicago as the West has not produced a 
wizard who has forecast the present situation 
correctly. According to reports many wholesalers 
have been fortunate to have covered their orders 
while others will have to take a big loss or never 
deliver. Some of the advances on discount sheet 
No. 5 over No. 4 are as follows: 1x4, No. 2 clear 
and better slash grain flooring, $3; 1x4 No. 3 clear 
sash grain flooring, $3; 1x6 No. 2 clear and better 
slash grade flooring, $2; 1x6 No. 3 clear slash grain 
flooring, $2; 54x4 No. 2 clear and better D. B. ceil- 
ing, $2; 54x4 No. 3 clear D. B. ceiling, $2; 1x6 No. 2 
clear and better drop siding, $2; 1x6 No. 3 clear drop 
siding, $1, corn cribbing, $2; 1x8, 10- and 12-foot, 
dimension, board and shiplap, $2, and 1x8 10- and 
12-foot common hemlock boards and shiplap, $2; all 
items of red cedar, $2. 


Seattle, Wash., May 31.—Prices for all the products 
of the fir mills are rising. Production continues from 
10 to 15 percent below normal and orders 15 percent 
above, while shipments exceed production by from 8 
to 15 percent. This situation can not continue in- 
definitely. Stocks are nearly exhausted at most 
of the mills. Mills are running generally. The labor 
situation is satisfactory. 





Tacoma, Wash., May 31.—The fir demand is in 
good volume with values showing strength, and 
demand in excess of supply. The mills report their 
stocks badly broken and poorly assorted. No. 1 
vertical grain flooring is selling at from $44 to $45; 
2x4 12-14 is selling at about $18.50; No. 2 clear drop 
siding 1x6 at $32 and better, and 1x8 10-foot No. 1 
common is selling at $20.50 and better. The local 
demand for building lumber remains active at firm 
prices and the tendency is toward increased 
activity. 





Portland, Ore., May 31.—The demand for fir lum- 
ber continues active and stocks are getting lower, 
notwithstanding heavy production. During the last 
few weeks orders for 56,000,000 feet of railroad ties 
for the United Kingdom have been booked. Lumber 
is selling on a basis of $26 a thousand. Box lumber 
and box shooks are scheduled for an increase June 1 
and it is expected that advances will follow on 
account of the cost of production. Red cedar shin- 
gles are scarce and high, but production is increas- 
ing and it is believed that values will weaken in a 
few months. Log prices are firm, with ne proba- 
bility of reductions. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 3.—Fir is scarcer this 
week and buyers continue to take everything offered. 
Dealers have been holding down to Discount 4, tho 
admitting that the market warrants higher quota- 
tions. A few dealers, however, have added $2 to 
Discount 4 prices and the others are likely to follow. 
Very little cedar is moving. The large supplies 
formerly available have been cleaned out. Inland 
Empire cedar is reported too high to be attractive. 
Last week, however, wholesalers bought consider- 
able quantities of California white fir and are doing 
a satisfactory business with that where Douglas fir 
is not available. The California fir purchases have 
run largely to boards. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 4.—Prices on fir have reached 
an abnormal level, as a result of the wide distribu- 
tion of this class of lumber and the increased cost 
of production. Wholesalers are wary of entering 
into many purchases of stock that is selling sev- 
eral dollars higher today than a month or so ago. 
They do not want to be long if a break should oc- 
cur. Millmen are sanguine as to the continuation 
of high prices on all Pacific coast woods. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, June 4.—Reports state that most of the 
big California white and sugar pine mills are 
either out of the market or about to go out because 
they are swamped with orders, despite recent 
advances. Western pines have also advanced and 
mills have all the business they can take care of. 
Demand in this market is good but distributers are 
unable to get very much stock. 


Spokane, Wash., May 31.—The demand for western 
pines continues good and the market is very strong. 
Prices are firm and stocks are badly broken all over 
the Inland Empire. Lumbermen are optimistic and 
the mills will be rushed during the entire season to 
keep up with the flood of orders coming in to all 
firms. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 3.—Demand for western 
pines is strong, but business appears somewhat 
limited by the difficulty in finding stock as buyers 
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want it. 


All the mills report stocks broken and 
some of them do not care particularly for more 
orders at present. 


Boston, Mass., June 4.—-The western white pine 
demand continues to grow slowly and the market 
is firm. Prices current, Michigan or Canada type, 
are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $134; 24%4-, 3-inch, $149; 
4-inch, $160; selects; 4/4 to 8/4, $125; 2%4-, 3-inch, 
$140; fine common, 4/4, $92; 5/4 to 8/4, $100; barn 
boards No. 2, 6- to 8-inch, $58; 10-inch, $61; 12-inch, 


$64. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, June 4.—The redwood demand is very 
strong and the distributers in this market all report 
a good demand for both yard and factory stocks, 
despite the recent price advance. Redwood is in a 
very healthy situation. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 31.—Redwood is selling 
remarkably well, at advanced prices, in the principal 
markets. Demand is increasing everywhere. Mills 
are oversold and are making extra efforts to increase 
production, but stocks are diminishing. Good eastern 
shipments are being made and more dry lumber is 
needed. Export prices on clears were recently 
advanced $4, to take care of increased costs. Red- 
wood shingles continue extremely scarce. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 3.—The demand for red- 
wood grows a little each week and the factories are 
buying good orders. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., June 2.—The following prices have 
been obtained on the items below enumerated f. o. b. 
Norfolk: 4/4 No. 1 edge, $43.50 to $46.50; No. 2, $40 
to $42; No. 3, $37 to $37.50; 4/4 edge box, $28.50 to 
$31; 4/4 edge culls, $28.50 to $29.50; 4/4 edge red 
heart $27.50 to $30; 4/4 cull red heart, $20. Six-inch 


box rough, $32.50 to $33.50. No. 1, 8-inch rough, 
$47.50; No. 2, $45.50; No. 3, $38.50; box, $32.75 to $34; 
culls, $28.50 to $29.50; red heart, $28 to $29.50. No. 1, 
10-inch, $48.50 to $49; No. 2, $47 to $48; No. 3, $39.50 
to $40; box, $34 to $35; culls, $29.50 to $30; red heart, 
$28.50 to $29.50. No. 1, 12-inch, $49.50 to $50.50; No. 
2, $47.50 to $48.50; No. 3, $41.50 to $43; box, $34.50 to 
$36; culls, $29.50 to $30; red heart, $28.50 to $29.50. 
No. 1, 5/4 edge, $46.50 to $48.50; No. 2, $45.50 to 
$47.50; No. 3, $38.50 to $39; box, $30.50 to $31; No. 1, 
6/4 edge, $47.50 to $49.50; No. 2, $46.50 to $48.50; No. 
3, $39.50 to $40; box, $31 to $31.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, 
$49.75 to $52; No. 2, $47.50 to $49.50. Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strips, $33.50 to $35; box bark strips, $21.75 to 
$23.75. No. 1, 6-inch dressed four sides, $49; No. 2, 
$47; No. 1, 8-inch, $51; No. 2, $49.50; No. 1, 10-inch, 
$51.50 to $52; No. 2, $49.50 to $50.50; No. 1, 12-inch, 
$53 to $55; No. 2, $51.50 to $53. No. 1, 3#x2%- and 
3-inch rift flooring, $59.50 to $61.50; No. 2, $56.50 to 
$57.50. No. 1, }#-inch flooring, $46.50 to $49; No. 2, 
$45.75 to $47.50; No. 3, $41 to $42; No. 4, $33 to $35. 
No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $30.50 to $31; No. 2, $29 to 
$29.50; No. 3, $25.75 to $26.50; No. 4, $22; No. 1, 
Ys-inch ceiling, $31.75 to $32.75; No. 2, $29.75 to 
$31.50; No. 3, $28.50 to $28.75; No. 4, $23.50 to $25.50. 
No. 1, }#-inch partition, $47 to $49.50; No. 2, $46 to 
$48; No. 3, $41.50 to $43; No. 4, $34.50 to $35.50; Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strip partition, $39.50 to $40.75. Six- 
inch roofers, $31.75 to $34.50; 8-inch, $32.25 to $35; 
10-inch, $33.50 to $36; 12-inch, $35 to $37. Two-inch 
factory flooring, $32.25 to $34.50; 3-inch, $36.50. No. 
1 pine lath, $5.75; No. 2, $3.75. 


New York, N. Y., June 3.—There are good indica- 
tions of further improvement. Shortleaf pine for 
boxes shows marked improvement and wholesalers 
report a strong tendency toward a steadiness in this 
line. Manufacturers are in the market for deliveries 
during the summer and early fall, and this has re- 
sulted in a better feeling all thru the North Caro- 
lina list. Building schedules have been less active, 
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but yards are putting out a better volume of real 
inquiries. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 4.—The demand for shortleaf 
pine is increasing, while the supply is getting small. 
Orders placed with the mills are in almost every 
case being returned, with the explanation that no 
stocks are available for shipment. Where the mills 
have stock on hand it is in very meager quantity 
and likely to be disposed of at once. The whole- 
salers find the situation very unsatisfactory and 
see no prospect of improvement within the near 
future, or of any lower prices. 


Baltimore, Md., June 2.—There has been a further 
increase in the volume of North Carolina pine busi- 
ness, the inquiries of box makers especially being 
on the increase and other divisions of the trade also 
showing gains. Some progress, tho slow, has been 
made in the conditions under which building opera- 
tions can be carried on and a number of new projects 
have been started. The receipts here continue light 
so that a further reduction in the assortments on 
the wharves has taken place. Information from the 
mills is to the effect that output will be limited. 


Boston, Mass., June 4.—A decidedly firmer tone 
prevails in the market for North Carolina pine. A 
little better demand is noted for rough edge and it 
is exhibiting a firmer tone. Rough edge, 4/4 under 
12, is quoted at $50 to $51 and there are no conces- 
sions from these prices to be looked for. The roofers 
are much steadier. They are quoted: 6-inch, $37 
to $38; 8-inch, $38 to $39, air-dried stock. Demand 
for them is a little improved. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 4.—The local southern pine market 
is simply up against a stone wall, and that wall is 
inability to get stocks. Some of the largest pine 
manufacturers were out of the market this week 
entirely, because it became necessary to take a few 
days off to get orders checked up against lumber 
stocks, the order file having become so swamped. 
Word from the South indicates that many mills 
are in the “same boat’ with the larger concerns 
and have order files far in excess of stocks. 
Weather, which has been bad for production, is 
changing so that the mills can produce more lumber 
but even at that it may be weeks before the 
southern pine mills can keep up with demand if it 
remains as big as it is at present. Local distrib- 
uters look for further southern pine advances, 


St. Louis, Mo., June 2.—With the demand for 
southern pine increasing to a point considerably 
above normal and with production far below normal 
some of the largest mills in the South have with- 
drawn from the market. Some mills have enough 
orders to take care of their production for ninety 
days, and these will take on no more business at any 
price. There is much scurrying of retailers to 
place business. Reports from the South are of 
continued rain, resulting in fewer shipments. Such 
items as B&Better flooring, drop siding and rough 
finish have strengthened in price. No. 1 dimension 
is in better demand than No. 2. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 3.—While there are a good 
many more inquiries than orders in the market, the 
situation is completely reversed since six weeks ago. 
Then inquiry was largely confined to feeling out. 
Now it is a real buying inquiry and orders are 
placed whenever anything desired can be found. 
Prices are stiffening steadily and sales are limited 
only by the quantity of stock available. There is 
almost no wide stuff available and flooring, drop 
siding and finish are extremely scarce. 


Jacksonville, Fla., June 2.—The following prices 
are the average received at mills in this territory 
for the period from May 26 to May 31, inclusive: 
FLOORING. 
1x4 B&better flooring 











1x4 No. 1 common flooring... \é 
1x4 No. 2 common floorin OF 
1x4 No. 3 common and cull flooring 4.8 
1x3 A rift flooring.... ls 
1x3 B rift flooring........ 4 
cB er rr rr re 50.00 
pe ee eer re er 40.00 
DEB WO. L COMINOD TOOT. oc ccs cc ecwcesene 37.07 
ERG NO; 2 COMMON TOOTINE, occ cccccscveeens 26.00 
5/4x6 No. 2 common flooring................ 28.75 
126 No, 2 COMMON: BOOTING .:.6 kc ccccrvevrcone 25.45 
1x6 No. 3 common and cull flooring.......... 17.81 
CEILING, 
1x4 No. 2 common ceiling............ Keeeews 22.50 
5/8x4 No. 3 common and cull ceiling.......... 15.50 
O/IGERG, TRPOUIOE COG csc ccccctcccccocce 37.25 
9/16x3% No. 1 common ceiling....... SERS 30.50 
9/16x3% No. 2 common ceiling...........eee0.8 22.75 
B/1G6ZS%_ BSDStter COMING. . cccccccccvecccecse 35.00 
7/16x344 Bé&better ceiling............ceeceees 27.25 
7/16x3% No. 1 common ceiling.........-eeee8. 25.65 
7/16x3% No. 2 common ceiling............+-. 17.85 
PARTITION, 
ixé Babetter partition. ....ccccccess eee ee ee 39.40 
SIDING. y 
1x6 B&better novelty siding............eeeee. 38.83 
1x6 No, 1 common novelty siding........... oe BeAG 
1x6 No. 2 common novelty siding............. 26.68 
1x6 No. 3 common novelty siding............. 18.00 
B&better bevel siding....... reer sic eierew: whee ae 22.25 
No. 1 common bevel siding... ...ciccsccccccves 21.00 
No. 2 common bevel siding....... Len eceede Dae 12.70 
%x6 B&better square edge siding............. 27.00 
726 No. 1 common square edge siding......... 25.09 
4x6 No. 2 common square edge siding. ........ 14.80 
%x6 No. 3 common square edge siding......... 10.00 
ROOFERS. 
1x 6 No. 3 common and cull roofers........... 16.50 
1x 8 No. 2 common roofers... . 26.50 
1x10 No. 2 common roofers.... ae 
1x12 No. 2 common roofers..... . 27.25 
BOARDS. 
EG OEEOE OED, 0.0.0 626 6.9 b:0-9:0'9-6 neces cbs 36.00 
Re ENE: Nin: 5. 0:h'056-4-6'5-0'8 Oe OL ORR oes.s, 
BRED TOC OON CPs a 00 ks one pv ccceh ances e eee 40.46 
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2n4B DWabetter DAB... occ vcvccccces 
1x 6 to 12 B&better, rough...... ? 
1x 4 B&better bark strips, rough... 
6/4 random odd or even lengths Extra Prime, 
. C. classification, rough............ 40.00 
1 & wider, 3 & up, No. 1 Export Sap, rough ran- 
dom odd and even widths and lengths.. 36.00 








De GE WO DS COO Dili ves ccccccevencecens 5.50 
eae ety CUE BOOS 0.6.0.6 06.06 ch eo eeu 34.44 
Be ele ECONO Foeiia cc ohn c cde eesis cess 28.00 
ee Ee CO SEI Siwtnikccdee cessncees 36.00 
1x 6 & wider No. 1 common S2S.............. 35.00 
1x 6 to 12 No. 1 common rough.............. 30.50 
DUBS ING. 2 COMMON BEB. cic ciivccsccdcvcces 28.00 
1x12—14’ & up SE&S rough................ 31.50 
G/4212 14’ &. up SHAS POUBD...vccccccccceee 31.50 
EE Os. D. COMMMOR BES hectic wcedsseccdeess 24.50 
1x 6 No. 2 common D48........ Coes Caclandwe 26.34 
A Be ge eee ne 27.13 
EE NO. FS COMMMO GADIAD coccccccccvccocss 29.13 
ee NE Orr rrr 26.00 
E550 No. DB COMMON GHIDIAD. occ cccccscacesecs 26.50 
BE Fre Se COMMING TONE bode cedcccceccscce 26.00 
Seen re 2 COMOROS cic cccccccctcceccecs Stee 
D/GRS nO. DS COMMON BES oc cciccvcsccscasecs 
DSORG MO. BD COMMON GED o.oo c c.0cs c06 cc cicscies 
5/4, 6/4 & 8/4x6” and wider No. 2 common & 
better, rough K.D..... 
1x 6 No. 3 common D48..... 
1x 8 No. 3 common D28..... 
1x 8 No. 3 common shiplap 
Bee ErOs & COMMON TRE ci ccccccccccececess 
EE FEO, ee COURON. BED bcc ccccscrsencesceee f 
iz 4 to 12 No. 8 common D228... ccccscece 19.00 
ee ae ee MEE WOMB s 6 atc ceccdéeseneddacaves 23.00 
SHINGLES. 
ee ee Es ke inant lS CRe whee eee ks Kes 4.75 
ee GING Gia bb nce ec nbeer ceenenss 2.50 
LaTH. 
4’ No. 1 standard green lath................. 3.52 


The following average prices were secured by mill 
in this section on May 31 or June 2: 
DIMENSION 

No. 1 Common 848 to S4H 

8’ to 10’ to 10’ to 
8’ 20’ ’ , $ ’ 
2x 4 ....$23.00 $25.63 $..... $25.25 $29.25 $27.25 
SEO. cccc De couse SNe ‘ 


18’ to 


, 












No. 2 Common & Better 848 to S&H Std, (Not more 
than 20 percent No. 2) 10’ to 20’ 
MEM cbt ve Kee eeRe enw uas Creer eer re $24.25 
CG EOE Ere Cee ey ae de eee Te 23.00 
rrr rr tr cere er ore 23.83 
Log Run K. D. D4S %” scant 
10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 
2x 4 $26.25 $26.25 $26.26 $26.26 a dane 
2x ‘ERS 26.00 25.75 ‘cake eae 
MEE waters acon enue ‘cane 26.00 sada ene 
| esse 29.75 29.75 29.75 31.75 
Standard Rough 
bn 6 6 6:0 oe Keteeckenesewend alan $21.00 
Merc. 1905 D4S 
CE Ee bi cae cece Coenen eCedeeuawes $45.00 
Prime 1905 Rough 
Mian OIE Sete” GE” cceevecestececeecs $36.50 
Merchantable 
8x 6—16’ to 32’—2’ multiples............. 
4x 6—16’ to 32’—2’ multiples............. 
6x 6—16’ & up, average 22’, average price... .$20.00 
3x 8—16’ to 32’—2’ multiples............. 
4x 8—16’ to 32’—2’ multiples...........6. 
6x 8—16’ & up, average 22’... ...cccecceces 
8x 8—16’ & up, average 22’, average price.... 21.00 
3x10—16’ to 32’—2’ multiples............. 
4x10—16’ to 32’—2’ multiples............. 
8x10—16’ & up, average 22’... .cccccccccces 
10x10—16’ & up, average 22’, average price.... 26.00 
3x12—16’ to 32’—2’ multiples............. 
4x12—-16’ to 32’—2’ multiples.... 
6x12—16’ & up, average 22’........ cece cues 
8x12—16’ & up, average 22’.......ccccceees 
10x12—16’ & up, average 22’, average price.... 80.00 
ASzlS——1G' & up, average 22° ww. cccccccccces 30.50 
Longleaf Yellow Pine Merchantable 05 D4S 
6x 8—50/12’ $47.00 D. 38c rate............. $32.50 
2x 8—100/24 48.00 D. 38c rate............. 33.50 
8x16— 6/24 60.50 D. 38c rate.......... ee» 45.25 
2x10—100/24 51.00 D. 38c rate.... 36 
2x12—100/20 52.00 D. 38c rate............. é 
2x12—100/24 53.00 D. 38c rate............. 38.5 
Merchantable, Rough, 1905 Rules 
4x10—8/4, 58/14'6”, 67/18, 108/19 
OEE secede tebe ceaekh tos sek REE 3 
SNEED i aig Alda bo 8 Wea we Epes Re 
MPO Vi dec e eer eebiativsicve cues aan 
NEE © ons ccc eevee cceeteancewees 
4x10—441/36, 58/38'6”........... P 
BRIO —GOLE/ER sccccarcciscccrccs 


BEIO—108/BO oo vcccccccscccvccsee 





POR OPEE. v6 wcccueecsceceeves 
Ee OPEE Oo cic cecesdvscaweuaves cane I 
4x12—8100 Lin. 16’ to 32’, average 24’...... 33.00 
EE OCS gece ei eb cide cet piv ccewee 27.00 
MMT o66.0-s ban bs bce eb 6 0 hb bok eae 28.00 
@x12—204/20, 18/6'6”, 10/12, 4/18, 18/16, 
AR EEE ov evccccsvokncbecwekh 31.00 
Ga 14196" 6", BO/FG ig oc cic cccbcccccsee 33.00 
Gute —S/ae, 9/20'O", 64/21'E". . ..cccvcvcccs 32.00 
I oi bie sos: <0c-gicde ak eo uae 35.00 
0, RS ceo Seem or 87.00 
hig icc bonne eR Oks vid Ce ee ate een 39.00 


6x12—144/34 





Ties graded in accordance with U. 8. R. R. Adminis- 
tration Specifications. 
7x9—8'6” (70%) 


Tx8—8'6” (BOG) Titer t tte eeseeeeee «+ $32.00 
Ties, Merchantable 

ra tes Sia tied fre ohbressek ba ed Wd mea Claw ath $23.00 

GEe— (1905 Boge)... cccccecvccecescvcelnes 25.00 
Switch Ties, Merchantable 1905 

eR OE BO ais oc 00.839 0 Goce ebeacwieas $26.00 

EG ise ls eka ieee heide reek uettes 28.00 











Many Dealers 
Have Found 






Home Builders 


It’s the kind of flooring your customers are seeking for their 
new homes and when they see it in stock the sale is half made. 
Order a trial car today and let us prove the dependability of 


HOLT QUALITY « SERVICE 


A Standard for 70 Years. 


Boosts 
Sales with 








Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be funished with other Retail Yard items Mixed with Flooring. 








Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns 


CONTO 

















4 CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


of tying bundles for domes- 
tic or export shipment is 
to use 


STAR *“ne* BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


With this method of tying your bun- 
dlesof Flooring,Ceiling, Siding, Pick- 
ets, Box Shooks, Staves, Veneer, etc., 
will lay closer together—thereby en- 
abling youto load more bundles in a 
car or cargo. “llr 
Wet 
Write today for full particulars. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 
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Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. WISCONSIN 
a The Economical Way Nanda 
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Thousands of yards already recognize the advantges of 


Wallace 


Bench Saws and Planers 


These machines are portable, operate on 
the light circuit. Do your planing, fitting, 
jointing and cutting at the bench. Take 
them to frame room, sash room or trim 
shed—do the job there by machine—send 
them to the job with the carpenters. 

Saves running to and from machines. 
Saves hand work—Saves 80% of power and 
speeds production. 


J.D. Wallace & Co. 


1412 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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New Orleans, La., June 2.—Orders are coming in 
at such a rate that a “runaway market” is in pros- 
pect. A number of the larger companies have 
virtually withdrawn from the market temporarily 
in order to check the runaway tendency induced by 
buyers bidding against one another for stocks, In 
this way the bookings have been held down, but 
the orders files are comfortably filled and in most 
cases the mills have all the business they can 
handle. Mill stocks continue broken and production 
is below normal in spite of manufacturers’ efforts 
to increase their cut. Labor and weather conditions 
have been unsatisfactory. Little complaint is heard 
of car supply and shipments make a good showing. 
Prices are very firm, with the price tendency mark- 
edly upward. Export demand is increasing some- 
what but is not yet hitting its stride because of 
prevailing high ocean rates and the delay of peace. 


Alexandria, La., June 2.—Continuous rain during 
the last week has seriously interfered with both 
logging and sawing. This is almost tragic, in view 
of the increasing demand and the scarcity of stocks. 
Stocks are down to 40 or 50 percent of normal and 


Hotel Benson 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there 
is no other hotel 
in the entize’ 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 
offers more to the 
traveler. 











E $2.00 per day 
and up. 











HOTEL “7 
MARTINIQUE 





BROADWAY 32d & 33d Sts. 
NEW YORK 600 

One Block from Penna. Station. ROOMS 

Baggage Transferred Free, 400 
ye csened gl for BATHS 
or Business. —_—_— 
Direct Entrance to Rai aa 
B' way Subway and From $2 Per Day 
Hudson Tubes. i 


A SPECIALTY 
155 Pleasant Rooms 
With Private Bath. 


$3 Per Day 


The Martinique Restaurants Are 
Well Known for Good Food 
and Reasonable Prices. 

















The Famous Portland Hotel 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known 
the world over for its excellent cuisine 
and service. An atmosphere of genu- 
ine cordialty. 

European Pian $1.50 and upwards. 

All outside rooms and suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 





















a number of mills say that the condition is worse 
than this. The demand is without precedent and 
is for all sizes. ‘‘Who can ship and when?” is the 
question of the day. Prices are a secondary con- 
sideration. Prices are advancing from $1 to $2; in 
fact, there is little prospect of their falling off. 


The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 





Hat- Kan- 
Tusca- ties- Alea- sas 
loosa, bury, andria, City, 
Ala, Miss, La. Mo. 
FLOORING— 
1x3” EG npaeeg ..-- 61.00 54.50 
Bea's o ueare i, re ae 
rs pa eae a4 pie Ne s200 BEGG 
POA feeds 3 oes ein sae, “BOO 
_— PGGOP noe 0%, “coe | GZ OO oe 00 40. 50 
paint a ee tale wa -- *39.25 
D ah Ka gine Se eas as 36.25 
a *35.50 36.00 #35.25 wer 
Oi Bii..ciov ve 27.00. sde2. coos 29.25 
128” TS Beas cet ae pain svee DOO 
aus tter 50.00 51.00 51.75 
Pee ee astie- noe caae 
( Pe ree .eee 45,00 *38.50 43.00 
Ee eee -»-- 82.00 28.75 
FG B&better ....*37.00 42.00 40.00 40. 00 
SRSA eae Sete 40.00 41.0 
Rot G hierge so ers ives . 38.00 37. 73 
eee poe Pio ane a 36.25 
Ae ee *35.00 37.00 36.00. .... 
1 ae RR Be *27.00 28.50 28.50 28.50 
a Serer ree 9.8 cece 
ine? No. 2; CM. ers 36.00 31.50 
ee Se Os” ee 27.00 26.50 
ee 22.50 20.00 . 
CEILING— 

%x4” B&better ....... 33.00 384.00 382.50 
ee 31.50 ceed ouns 
ee Aa BOOG: "5.0. easel 

5x4” B&be tte Pines Aches 36.00 33.25 34.00 
a ee ace ace ue 34.00 33.00 33.50 
TL is neds costs 26.25 .... 26.60 
ee 18.00 a ete 

% x4” Ba&better esikvedds fa 39.00 88.00 
i fg eS ee 23.00 Py 

PARTITION— 
1x4” B&better ......:. 40.00 *41.25 41.25 
No. sg eae kine 37.0 a 88.25 
Bide svtvev es serie aie *27.50 
1x6” pabeticr ee ee a ee 40.00 43.25 41.50 
ee A ee STOO oss, Soe 
MOO oe vigse-s 50-4 se 29.50 .... 28,50 
BEVEL SiIpINGc— 
x0”. oer oo vest oe 28.00 
1 Theses 6he> 26.00 23.50 
Ne gy Oe OG e's» 23.00 ee 
5% x6” B&better ....... sae *29.00 
Dror S1pinc— 
1x4 or 6” np ele na $37.00 40.00 36.25 88.00 
Be uadeien *35.00 86.50 385.25 35.50 
Ne Bis tnced *28.00 29.00 27.50 27.25 
ee rrr cbte|) BEC’ “cove ay 
FINISH— 
Bébetter rough: 
EEO 20. OR” 0.5.0 00 0:cky 38.50 .... Preran 
rrr ree ieee “ROO 39.75 
1 Gi Crees, 2 40.00 42.00 
Seb ene 40" 245.805 41.00 .... 44.50 
SEE” 6.054009. 0 0unae 6 42,00 .... 42.25 
DPE Ee WOR” cc sc0 44.00 43.25 ae 
Bé&better Surfaced : 
BEE CS ES viva vldevne ERB ces Jud rm 
| FE Pere «+e. 40.00 38.75 40.75 
TY eer oe ees 40.00 41.00 41.75 
RI elas s50'4 op ates 41.00 40.25 42.50 
~~ Y and NS 6 o-etachiarsss 43.00 41.50 44.25 
Terre ee ee 44.00 43.00 45.00 
1 % BAUER besa bs oi ..-. 46.75 49.00 
1 sand 2x4 to 12". De. $46.25 
12”. wsceeee . *42.50 39.00 
0 uvlaces 
BaP. weiesisies scene 34.25 
Se dash kb 84909 0 4 *37.00 
ee and OW 0.02 2008 *39.00 
Oy eee ree *40.50 
1% end Ox6 06:12"... 2.0% *42.25 
CASING AND Basz, Bébtr.— 
4 anc Pec uih i's Sievkcele s 48.00 46.00 48.50 
6 a ps6 8b ab v8: :0 49.00 47.75 49.00 
JAMBS, aoe tter— 
TERN Oe ssstvecese 48.00 50.25 *49.50 
1%, iM & 2x4 & 6”. 51.00 ; we: 
Boarps, 81S or S28S— 
No. 1, 1x 8”, 1416’. .... ‘87.00 381.25 33.75 
Other Iigts. ..«. 86.50 981.75 982.75 
1x10”, 14 & 16’. 88.00 32.50 33.75 
Other lgts. 87.50 82.50 34.25 
ixi2”, 14 &-i6’. 40.00 387.25 37.50 
Other lgts. 39.00 87.25 36.50 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
OE Ee a | es saad eat 
BE” Kesrvewes *28.00 28.00 27.50 28.00 
RGN” yeavws has *28.00 29.00 28.00 29.25 
BOG 5 ee.n eV. 0 8 *30.00 31.00 381.00 382.00 
No. 3 py lengths) : 
X O'tO28" 0. PRBOD vs.0s ean 

|. arr oo. 22.00 22.00 21.75 
BS 6 6 a0.8.5:50% 23.00 22.50 21.75 
BONES isa 'ncee pisces 24.00 22.50 22.25 

No, 4, all widths and 
TRUONG 36s vee 4 oriees T00. ces 839,50 

Fencina, 818S— 

O.. 2, BRE EO isc >>. 81.25. 82.00 
ae Igts. 86.25 31.25 30.75 
pk ie | Lr 36.75 32.00 33.25 
Ot her Igts. 86.25 30.50 32.25 

No. 2 felt, lengths) : 

Yass 0 vsoes ee 27.00 24.00 25.50 
6” Saari ei 6-0 ‘ 27.50 26.00 26.25 
No. 3 (al, lengths) : 
vk heds-ee es - 21.00 *20.00 20.25 
ixe”” ‘deed. 06.0 toes 00 *20.00 20.00 
SHIPLAP— 
» ae BO, A4.& 16". sere --. 81.00 33.00 
Other lgts. .... 385.00 32.25 32.75 
1x10”, 14 & 16’. .... eee 82.00 34.00 
Other lgts. .»+- 31.75 33.50 
No. 2 oS to veil at 
XB” ...002-+-928,00 29.00 27.50 28.50 
er v0 v0 be *28.00 29.00 27.50 29.00 
No. 8 ae lengths) : 
errr eos 28.00 21.75 22.00 
x10" eee ee. 238.00 22.00 22.50 
Groovep Roorinc— 
TD). Dasa BA WIC’. cece voce 35.00 
j Other BERR. uAs wee 34.75 


Hat- Kan- 
Tusca- ties- Alex- sas 
lwosa, burg, andria, City, 
Ala. Miss. La. Mo. 
DIMENSION, S1 Xe 
No. 1, 2x 4” +f re *27.50 .... 27.25 29.00 
aed *27.50 .... 26.25 27.50 
; 16° eee *27.50 28.50 28.00 29.00 
: 18 & 20’ .... 29.50 28.75 29.50 
a gee, Lanne *25.50 27.50 26.25 27.00 
ch *25.50 26.00 25.25 25.50 
BG” . «:s0% *25.50 26.50 26.00 25.50 
18 & : 27.50 26.50 27.50 
Su. 8B", 10 occu #26.50 30.00 27.00 29.00 
2 ee *26.50 26.50 26.00 26.50 
; | oe *26.50 28.00 27.50 28.50 
18 & 2 -.-- 380.00 27.75 29.00 
Bet0",' 16% ees *27.00 31.00 .... 28.50 
De cvaee *27.00 31.25 27.25 27.75 
Be eaceces *27.00 28.50 28.50 29.00 
18 & 20’ .... 81.00 20.25 20.75 
ct ae |) Le *29.00 31.00 30.00 381.75 
Ree arivite *29.00 32.75 29.25 29.75 
AO. Kaas *29.00 30.50 30.00 31.00 
18 & 20’. .«s. 8800 81:76 -8L76 
no. 2, 2a ON 20! oso *26.00 24.50 25.25 25.00 
| *26.00 26.00 24.75 25.50 
Oe ie eiae *26.00 29.00 25.25 26.75 
1 nsee miele 2100 St:50 
Gu: 6, 10" 6 0 ves *24.00 26.00 coe 625.25 
rT *24.00 23.75 23.00 22.75 
OD cxws *24.00 25.00 24.25 23.00 
1 rr acces @a00 Boao 
Gl Stas: *25.00 27.25 .... 25.00 
BS sara *25.00 26.00 23.00 24.00 
16’.....%25.00 27.00 25.75 26.00 
18 & 2 cone -mteao 26.76 36.76 
S230" IO" hanes *25.50 25.00 .... *%26.50 
| Sea *25.50 25.00 25.50 24.50 
Ps are *25.50 25.75 27.00 26.50 
18 & 2 iy 25.00 28.00 27.50 
p> St ilies |) Lae *27.50 28.25 .... caters 
Bee ea tase *27.50 29.00 27.50 27.00 
ES. *27.50 29.00 - 50 28.75 
18.& 20"... : 29. 
No. 3, pe. pened cet 
2 





LONGLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
and under : 





__ eee ery *27.00 27.00 26.50 28.25 

SEES *30.00 30.00 29.75 30.00 

BT, ircaie enna ssa an *34.00 32.00 32.50 31.25 

errr *38.00 37.00 wa 1 33.25 

OT Giver eens ceeds *42.00 42.00 savers 

SHORTLEAF TIrMBERS— 
No. 4 S48, 20’ and under: 
EE Rey *24.00 26.00 .... 

10" ie SATE RE SOONG "26.00 37.00 «ccs 

Bs nis cowie ee eee *28.00 28.00 *30.50 

BH hacecsexece ak en athee ee *30.00 34.00 .... 

MT eAverecs er was *32.00 37.00 

PLASTER LaTH— 

dC Gr 4.10 4.00 

RE. See ee 3.10 2.50 
ByrkiT LATH— 

RE. SR pecere rors 19.75 
eo 8 ee aan 21.50 
a2” and longer.:...... 24.00 22.50 

CaR agen. (all 1x4 & 
B&better, 9 and 18’... 36.00 37.00 
10 and 20’... *35.00 35.00 
12 and 14’... aes oes Gece 
No. 4, O.and 18% .:000 re 
No. Z, Mandom......«. 28.00 .... 26.50 
Car DECKING— 
Nd. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’*27.50 28.00 28.50 
9’ ee’ 9’6” etc.*28.50 nee cee 
Heart face, 2”, 9, 10, 18 
Bee se Niiiiinso0 en8s's 33.00 
Car SILLS, S4S— 
8” ST 6d swale 6) < 44.00 . 
38 to 40’.. 45.00 .. 
Sk ie uaa. |: Cee ae sees 44.00 
Up to 10”; 88 to 40’. ane eave) OR 
TIES— 
x6",°8’, 9% heart. . . 30.50 *28.25 
1 Sq. E&S S sas Sem 
7x8",-8", 0%. heart.. a wre 
No. 1 Sq.E&S a 
aaa ol PAVING BLock 
No. L Sa. |. E&S Dated areasece 26.00 





*Last week’s quotations. 


New York, N. Y., June 3.—The southern pine list 
is strong from top to bottom. While the building 
demand is quiet, business from heavy construction 
sources is active, and wholesalers have all the busi- 
ness they can attend to commensurate with mill 
offerings. Production has been much under normal 
up to June 1, but visitors from the South say mill- 
men are of the opinion that henceforth they may 
increase production a little, but not enough to cope 
with the expected increase in the demand. Rail- 
road business shows up better, but there is still 
much uncertainty in ship yard trade, 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 4.—The southern pine mar- 
ket is very bare of stock and it is becoming im- 
possible for wholesalers to have their orders filled 
from the mills. This is a situation which has been 
prophesied, but retailers have not generally be- 
lieved it was going to arise. They insisted that 
prices would have to come down and that building 
would not be carried on unless lumber was cheaper. 
Now they are revising their opinions and are mak- 
ing numerous inquiries for stock. 





Cincinnati, Ohlo, June 3.—Constant expansion 
features business and mill representatives say their 
principals find it harder each day to adjust their 
operations to meet the demand, and that it has been 
necessary either to decline some of the new business 
offered or to condition its acceptance on ability to 
make deliveries. It is natural that prices should 


strengthen and advance, as they have done, those 
on the various grades of boards ranging all the way 
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from 50 cents to $2. Flooring is up 50 cents to $2.50; 
dimension 25 cents to $1; partition 50 cents to $2 and 
ceiling 25 cents to $1. There has been some im- 
provement in the demand for car material, but this 
end of the market continues slow and far below 
normal. Considerable of the new activity is credited 
to the expansion of building and the increased de- 
mand for supplies from builders. 





Boston, Mass., June 4.—Altho the carpenters’ 
strike has virtually annulled what little trade there 
was developing here in southern longleaf partition, 
flooring, finish and roofers, the market is strong. 
Mill quotations are continually increasing and mills 
are so busy that it is hard to place what orders 
there are available. Flooring, A, is quoted at $65 
to $67; B, $62 to $63; C, $53 to $54.50; partition, $51 
up. The roofer situation is more steady and 6-inch 
No. 2 common may be had for $37 to $38. 


Baltimore, Md., June 2.—Local distribution of 
Georgia pine is not on a large scale. With the 
exception of some large sizes, selcctions of stocks 
here are very restricted and there is every indica- 
tion that a positive shortage will develop, so that 
the tendency of values is upward. Dressed stocks 
do not seem to have reached their maximum. Buyers 
are finding themselves confronted with the necessity 
of increasing their holdings to take care of the 
wants that are virtually certain to come out. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., June 2.—Orders are the least of 
the manufacturers’ worries. Demand continues very 
active with recent advances easily enforced, and 
some business has to be declined when items are not 
in stock. The mills are making every effort to 
increase production, but bad weather has kept it 
below normal and seasoned stocks are broken in 
assortments. Current call covers the list fairly well. 
Car supply is easy but the weather has interfered 
with loading, restricting shipments in spite of the 
efforts of the mills to keep the movement of stock 
abreast of incoming orders. 


Chicago, June 4.—Cypress, perhaps in sympathy 
with other woods, has advanced and local distribut- 
ers are obtaining orders for all that they can place 
with the mills. Business is very good and the worry 
is whether mills will accept the orders from the 
trade. Most list items have been advanced $3, 
and molding 5 points, while finish ranges from $3 to 
$5 more. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 3.—Cypress trade is taking 
about everything the mills have to offer and some 
stiff advances have been made, amounting to as 
much as $10 on wide finish stock. Yard trade is 
taking nearly all of the stuff sold, the factory 
demand being only fair. Mill stocks are low and 
it is difficult to make up assortments. Mixed cars 
predominate, but recently there has been a stronger 
call for some items in straight cars. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 2.—Because of recent ad- 
vances in virtually every item in the list and a 
realization that stocks at the mills are low, there 
has been a rush to buy Gulf stock cypress. The 
increase in the demand is big, and because stocks 
are so badly broken many orders are being turned 
down at the mills. Distributers are doing a good 
business. There is a decided improvement in the 
demand for native stock. 


Alexandria, La., June 2.—Another week of rain, 
with the result that logging is at a standstill. The 
mills whose operations are on the water, however, 
have not been under as great a handicap as the 
others, because they have continued operation, 
except when the rain was drenching, but ‘it was 
doing just that a very large part of the last week. 
The result is that a number of mills have had to 
shut down on account of not having logs. The 
heavy sales reported the previous week continued 
last week and prices stand firm with a tendency to 
advance. 


New York, N. Y., June 3.—The market is active, 
and buying of all grades at higher prices is on a 
Satisfactory basis. Outlying trade has not devel- 
oped as strongly as requirements for city purposes, 
but the character of inquiries is more substantial. 
Millwork factories are slow in getting to work, but 
this is caused by the continued lack of building 
work. Millwork stocks are low, and it will require 
only a few good-sized contracts to put much snap 
into the cypress market. 





Buffalo, N. Y., June 4.—Cypress has been gaining 
in strength for a number of weeks, because of the 
Small output at the mills, and now some of the 
latter report that they cre all sold up for a time. 
The demand is not very active, but scarcely any 
lumber is being offered. 





Boston, Mass., June 4.—Cypress trade is develop- 
ing satisfactorily and the market is getting firmer. 
Repair and alteration work has made for an im- 
provement; yardmen are stocking up somewhat, 
and a better demand is developing, especially with 
factory consumers. There is a good demand for 
tank stock. Prices current are: ists and 2nds, 4/4, 
$72 to $73; 5/4 and 6/4, $74 to $76; 8/4, $82.75 to 
$85.75; 3-inch, $100 to $115; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $47 to 
$48.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $54 to $56; 8/4, $58 to $61. 





Baltimore, Md., June 2.—Various causes have 
combined to hold back the demand for cypress, tho 
some improvement is to be noted. Producers mark 
up their quotations along with those on other 
woods turned out. It has become increasingly plain 













DIVISION No. 1. Light four - wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use with passenger cars or 
light trucks; 1,250 lbs., % ton and £ ton. 












DIVISION No. 2. Heavy duty four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles for use with trucks; 
1% tons, Non-reversible; 2 tons, 34 tons 
and 5 tons, Reversible. 










DIVISION No.3 Trailmobile Semi 
Trailers, 1 ton, 2 tons, 3 tons 5 tons and 
q7 tons. 



















Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried on each wheel 


railmobile 


Trade-Mark Reg, U.S. Patent Office 


Cuts Cost at Every Kind of Lumber Hauling 


OR every hauling need in the lumber busi- 

ness, from bringing logs to the mill to 

delivering shingles to the job there isa 
Trailmobile that: will meet the requirements. It 
is the complete trailer line. 

It will double or triple the capacity of the 
truck; it enables the driver’s labor to accom- 
plish two or three times as much with no more 
effort; and it adds only 12) per cent to oper- 
ating cost. 

The light sizes can be drawn by a salesman’s 
roadster to make lumber deliveries where quick 
service is essential. 


But the big reason why more lumbermen 
have bought Trailmobiles than the members of 
any other trade is the fact that Trailmobiles 
can be loaded while the pulling unit is away. 
Trucks are really made to pay. Idle standing 
time need no longer eat up the profitsof truckuse. 

Trailmobiles are built like high-grade trucks 
to stand up at automobile speeds. Over 10,000 
were ordered by the government for war pur- 
poses and the Trailmobile design was adopted by 
the Government as standard in certain sizes. 


Hundreds of lumbermen find them essential 
in their business. Write for booklet ‘‘Economy 
in Hauling’”’ and for special folder, ‘The Trail- 
mobile in the Lumber Business”’. 


The Trailmobile Company 
516-536 E. Fifth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
Contractors to the U. S. Government 





of our 


for you. Either way you make 
Complete details and catalog 





No More Dull Times 
For Lumber Dealers 


Here's a new “profit maker” to keep your yard men busy 
and increase your lumber sales. Farmers are quickly 
interested in the time, labor and money-saving features 


Combination Hay Rack 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


We furnish you with the Allith Special Hardware for 
making this combination bed and you sell it direct to 
farmers or in dull seasons your men can build 
a good profit. 


showing various profitable 
side-lines for lumber dealers will be sent you free on request. 


Allith-Prouty Company, ?iyi= 


these beds 
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Hoist Lowering Unit Package at Planing Mill, Pacific Lumber Co., Wilmington, Cal. 


Some Users of the P. & H. System 
for Conveying Lumber 


Andersen Lumber Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla. 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. 


Carpenter O’Brien Lumber Co., Eastport, 
Fla. 


C & O Lumber Co., Brookings, Ore. 
Delta Land & Timber Co., Conroe, Tex. 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Dierks, Ark. 
Grant Timber & Mfg. Co., Selma, La. 
Great Southern Lbr. Co., Bogalusa, La. 
Gulf Lumber Co., Fullerton, La. 


Hammond Lumber Co., one at Astoria 
and one at Mill City, Ore. 


Kieckhefer Box Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lutcher & Moore Lbr. Co., Orange, Tex. 
Lyon Cypress Co., Garyville, La. 

J. J. Newman Lbr. Co., Sumrall, Miss. 
Ocean Falls Co., Ltd., Ocean Falls, B. C. 
Onalaska Lumber Co., Onalaska, Wash. 








Ozan-Graysonia Lbr. Co., Graysonia, Ark. 
Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif. 
W. R. Pickering Lbr. Co., Haslam, Tex. 


Prince Rupert Lumber Co., Prince Ru- 
pert, B. C. 


Rucker Brothers, Hartford, Wash. 
St. Bernard Cypress Co., Ltd., Arabi, La. 
John Schroeder Lbr. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Madera Co., Ltd., Pearson, Chik, 
Mex. 


Tremont Lumber Co., Winnfield, La. 


West Bay Naval Stores & Lumber Co., 
St. Andrews, Fla. 


F. B. Williams Cypress Co., Patterson, 
La. 


E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks, 
Wash. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
0 Gsech Street, New 47 Fidelity Building, Pitts- 


ork. urgh, Pa. 
704 Stephen Gonasd Build- 1241 Monadnock, Block, 


ing, hiladelphia. hicago, Ill. 
926 Whitney Central Build- Pittock Block, Portland, 
ing, New Orleans, La. Ore. 


“Cutting the Cost of Lumber Produc- 
tion’*"—a manual every manufacturer 
should have, explains the P & H Lum- 
ber Handling Monorail Systems. Ask 
for a copy on your letter head. 


that cypress manufacturers have nothing to fear 
from recessions in southern pine. There is every 
prospect that with a larger inquiry a shortage may 
develop. Local dealers are disposed to augment 
their holdings. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3.—Brisker demand fea- 
tures the cypress market, and it has become impos- 
sible to secure prompt filling of orders, and 
increasingly difficult to get quick acceptance of 
them. A recent advance of prices was without 
effect to check the orders and give the mills a 
chance to clean up some of their business, and their 
representatives here are put to it to satisfy buyers 
with promises. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, June 4.—-The shingle market never was 
so crazy. The red cedars are almost unobtainable 
for this market, the quotations given this week were 
$6.05 on clears and $5.05 on stars, Chicago basis, 
prices which are 95 cents more on clears and $1.10 
more on stars than recent quotations. The latest 
quotations on white cedars are $4.75, on extras; 
$3.75 on standards; and $2.75 on sound butts, which 
are advances of 20 cents on extras, 5 cents on 
standards and a 5-cent reduction on sound butts. 
Lath are strong, most of them having advanced. 


Seattle, Wash., May 31.—During the week clears 
have advanced from 10 to 15 cents, and stars have 
gone up 50 cents, because of a speculative tendency 
as well as an active demand from recognized star 
territory. Clears are in demand at from $4.60 to 
$4.65 and stars at $3.90. Shingle logs hold firm at 
last week’s prices of $23 to $26. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 3.—Apparently the needs 
of the market are far from being supplied. Com- 
petition for stock is so active that prices are 
strengthening, stars having mounted to $3.90 and 
clears to $4.75, with $4 and $5 prices easily in sight 
if the present situation continues. Many mills are 
not, in the market at all. Siding manufacturers 
appear to be oversold and prices are very firm. 
Six-inch clear is quoted at $29.50 and 4-inch at $32. 
Some orders have been placed for western white 
pine siding, on which prices have advanced, as it is 
scarce. Lath prices continue to stiffen. An advance 
of 50 cents has been made in cypress. Southern pine 
stock is very difficult to get and there are only small 
quantities of other woods available. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 2.—The price of shingles con- 
tinues to soar. Extra clears are quoted in St. Louis 
territory, Pacific coast base, at $6, and stars at 
$3.87, being record prices. At these figures there is 
no demand. 


New Orleans, La., June 2.—Cypress shingles re- 
main in very low supply at the mills and much of 
the business offered has to be declined. Acceptance 
is limited to mixed cars. Cypress lath are likewise 
selling into low supply and few of the mills are 
accepting straight car orders for lath. Recent price 
advances on this item are maintained without diffi- 
culty. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 3.—Market con- 
ditions have steadied down and dealers do not ex- 
pect any further increases in prices at present. 
Quotations remain on the same level as a week 
ago. The impression prevails that they have gone 
as high as they are likely to advance this season, 
altho supplies are still short. Demand is less 
strenuous than a few weks ago, but dealers report 
plenty of business to keep them busy. Fir is show- 
ing marked activity and slight advances in prices 
are reported during the last week. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 4.—The red cedar shingle 
market has had an unusually bie advance during 
the last week. , It has been getting stronger for a 
long time, but during the week it has gone up 55 
cents, which is such a stiff raise that a decline is 
looked for. Extra clears are quoted at $6.36 and 
stars at $5.38. Buyers object to the prices, but are 
unable to get what they need at almost any price. 


Boston, Mass., June 4.—The 1%-inch lath are 
quoted at $4.50 to $4.60 and the 1%-inch at $5, but 
the high quotations restrict the movement. Shingles 
are strong, but there is more business passing. 
Because of subnormal shingle production the price 
tendency is upward. British Columbia extra clears 
go at $6 and over; white extras at $5.40 to $5.50; and 
clears at $4.90 to $5. Clapboards are scarce and 
4-foot extras go at $60 and clears at $58, but there 
is not much trade. Furring is inactive and the 
2-inch sells at $37 and $38, 


Baltimore, Md., June 2.—Shingle requirements are 
on the increase, while stocks have undergone no 
such expansion as to afford a liberal selection. The 
results of curtailed production have become evident, 
with mill output still considerably below demand. 
The range of quotations is therefore firm at prices 
that set a new record. Lath were brought here in 
considerable quantities in anticipation of a demand 
that has been slow in developing, but quotations are 
well sustained. There is no pressure on the lath 
market, with every indication that demand may 
even exceed production. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3.—There is such a scarcity 
of cedar shingles that it has become a seller’s mar- 
ket in every respect, and distribution is light. The 
situation as to pine and cypress is so much the same 
that they offer'little competition, supplies of these 
being low and prices correspondingly high; and 
advancing. Pine lath are up 10 cents on No. 1 and 
15 to 20 cents on No. 2, with supplies low and 
broken; 

















